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CHAPTER XIII. 


FROM THE BIRTH.TO THE DEATH OF PHILIP, KING OF 
MACEDON, CONTINUED. 


Wer Philip found himself shut out of 
Greece by the Athenians, he turned his arms 
against those remote places which depended 
on them, either as colonies, or as conquests; 
and particularly against the Olynthians, whom 
he had long’ looked upon with an evil eye, but 
whom he had courted and cajoled whilst he was 
otherwise employed. But he came now resolved 
entirely to reduce them; and, advancing to- 
wards the city, only sent them a short message, 
to let them know that one of these two points 
was become necessary—either that they must 
quit Olynthus, or he Macedonia. Whereupon 
they sent immediately to Athens for relief. The 
subject was debated there with great solemnity, 
VOL, II. R 
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and Demosthenes was very earnest in sending 
them succours: he was opposed by Demades and 
Hyperides. The opinion, however, of Demos- 
thenes prevailed; the people of Athens resolved 
to unite against Philip, but the great difficulty 
lay in furnishing the supplies; their principal 
fund, which had formerly served the purposes 
of war, had long been converted to the use of 
the stage. The money arising from this fund 
was computed at a thousand talents a year ; and 
a certain proportion of it was allotted to the 
citizens to defray the charge of their admittance 
into the theatre. This distribution having been 
continued to them from the time of Pericles, 
they claimed it now as their right, especially 
since they had lately obtained a law which made 
it capital to propose the restoring the fund to 
the uses for which it was originally granted. 
Hence it was that, upon any pressing emer- 
gency, extraordinary taxes were to be raised ; 
and they were laid so unequally, and collect- 
ed with so much difficulty, that they seldom 
answered the service for which they were in- 
tended. | | 

- Demosthenes treated this subject with the 
utmost art and circumspection. After shewing 
that the Athenians were indispensably obliged 
to raise an army, in order to stop the enter- 
prizes of their aspiring enemy, he asserted, that 
the theatrical fund was the only probable mean 
of supply. These remonstrances had some 
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Weight, but were not attended with deserved 
success. The Athenians sent a reinforcement to 
Olynthus; but Philip, who had corrupted the 
principal men in the town, entered, plundered 
it, and sold the inhabitants among the rest of 
the spoil. His two bastard brothers, who were 
among the captured, he put to death, as he had 
formerly done the other. Justin says, that the 
protection which the Olynthians had given his 
brothers, was the plea which he used for attack- 
ing them. Here he found much treasure, which 
served to assist him in his further encroach- 
ments. ~ 

In the mean time the Thebans, being unable 
alone to terminate the war which they had so 
long carried on against the Phocians, addressed 
Philip, Hitherto, as we before mentioned, he 
had observed a.kind of neutrality with respect 
to the Sacred War, and he seemed to wait for an 
opportunity of declaring himself; that is, till 
both parties should have weakened themselves 
by a long war, which equally exhausted both. 
The Thebans had now very much abated of that 
haughtiness, and those ambitious views, with 
which the victories of Epaminondas had inspired 
` them. The instant, therefore, they requested 
the alliance of Philip, he resolved to espouse 
the interest of that republic in opposition to 
the Phocians. He had not lost sight of the pro- 
ject he had formed of cbtaining an entrance in- 
to Greece, in order to make himself master of it. 
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To give success to his design, it was proper for 
him to declare in favour of one of the two par- 
ties, which at that time divided all Greece; that 
is, either for the Thebans, or the Athenians and 
Spartans. He was not so void of sense as. to 
imagine that the latter party would assist his 
design of carrying his arms into Greece. He 
therefore had no more to do but to join the 
Thebans, who offered themselves voluntarily to 
him, and who stood in need of Philip’s power to 
support themselves in their declining condition ; 
he therefore declared at once in their favour. 
But to give a specious colour to his arms, be- 
sides the gratitude he affected to have at heart 
for Thebes, in which he had been educated, he 
also pretended to make an honour of the zeal 
with which he was fired with regard to the vio- 
lated god, and was very glad to pass for a reli- 
gious prince, who warmly espoused the cause of 
the god and of the temple of Delphos, in order 
to conciliate by that means, the esteem and 
friendship of the Greeks. 

There was nothing Philip had more at heart 
than to possess himself of Thermopylæ, as it 
opened. to him a passage into'Greece ; to ap- 
propriate all the honour of, the Sacred War to 
himself, as if he had been principal in that 
affair; and to preside in the Pythian games. 
He was therefore desirous of aiding the Thebans, 
and by their means to possess himself of Phocis. 


But then, in order to put this double design in 
/ l ; 
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execution, it was necessary for him to keep it 
secret from the Athenians, who had actually de- 
clared war against Thebes, and who, for many 
years, had been in alliance with the Phocians. 
His business, therefore, was- to make them 
change their measures, by placing cther objects 
in their view ; and on this occasion the politics 
of Philip succeeded to a wonder. 

_ The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a 
war which was very burthensomie, and of little 
benefit to them, had commissioned Ctesiphon 
and Phrynon to sound the intentions of Philip, 
and in what manner he stood disposed in regard 
to peace. These related, that Philip did not 
appear averse to it; and that he even expressed 
a great affection for the commonwealth. Upon 
this the Athenians resolved to send a solemn 
embassy to enquire more strictly into the truth 
of things, and to procure the last explanations 
previously necessary to so important a negocia- 
tion. Æschines and Demosthenes were among 
the ten ambassadors, who brought back three 
from Philip, viz. Antipater, Parmenio, and Eu- 
rylochus. All the ten executed their commissi- 
on very faithfully, and gave a very good account 
of it. Upon this they were immediately sent 
back with full powers to conclude a peace, and 
to ratify it by oaths. It was then that Demos- 
thenes, who in his first embassy, had met some 
Athenian capiives in Macedonia, and promised 
to return and ransom them at his own expence, 
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endeavoured to enable himself to keep his word; 
and, in the mean time, advised his colleagues to 
embark with the utmost expedition, as the re~ 
public had commanded, and to wait as soon as 
possible upon Philip, in what place soever he 
might be. However, these, instead of making 
a speedy dispatch, as they were desired, travel- 
led like ambassadors ; proceeded to Macedonia 
by land, staid three months in that country, and 
gave Philip time to possess himself of several 
other strong places belonging to the Athenians 
in Thrace. At last, meeting with the king of 
Macedonia, they agreed with him upon the 
articles of peace; but he, having lulled them 
asleep with the specious pretence of a treaty, 
deferred the ratification of it from day to day. 
In the mean time he found means to corrupt 
the ambassadors, one after another, by presents, 
Demosthenes excepted; who, being but one, 
opposed his colleagues to no manner of pur- 
pose, | 

Philip being suffered quietly to pursue his 
march into Phocis, gained the straits of Thermo- 
pyle, but did not immediately discover what 
use he intended to make of his entrance into 
Greece; but went on, according to his agree- 
ment with the Thebans, to put an end to the 
Phocian war, which he easily effected. His name 
and appearance struck such a terror among the 
Phocians, that though they had lately received a 
reinforcement of a thousand heayy-armed Spar- 
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fans, under the command of their king, Archida- | 
mus, they declined giving him battle, and sent 
to treat with him, or rather to submit themselves 
to any terms that he would grant them. He al- 
lowed Phalicus to retire with eight thousand men, 
being mercenaries, into Peloponnesus ; but the 
rest, who were the inhabitants of Phocis, were 
left at his mercy. As the disposing of them was 
a matter wherein Greece in general was con- 
cerned, he did not think fit to act in it by his 
own private authority, but referred it to the Am- 
phictyons, whom he caused to be assembled for 
that purpose. But they were so much under his 
influence, that they served only to give a sanc- 
tion to his determinations.- They decreed, that 
all the cities of Phocis should be demolished ; 
that they who had fled, as being principally con- 
cerned in the sacrilege, should be stigmatized as 
accursed, and proscribed as out-laws; that they 
who remained as inhabitants should be dispersed 
in villages, and obliged to pay out of their lands 
a yearly tribute of sixty talents, until the whole 
of what had been taken out of the temple should 
be restored: they were likewise adjudged to lose 
their seat in the council of the Amphictyons, 
wherein they had a double voice. This Philip 
got transferred to himself, which was a very 
material point, and may be looked upon as the 
principal step towards his gaining that authority 
which he afterwards exercised in the affairs of 
Greece. At the same time he gained, in con- 
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junction with the Thebans and Thessalians, the 
superintendency of the Pythian games, which 
the Corinthians had forfeited, for their having 
taken part with the Phocians. 

Philip having, by these plausible methods, 
succeeded in this expedition, did not think it 
adviseable, by attempting any thing further at 
present, to sully the glory he had acquired by 
it, or to incense the body of the Grecians against 
him: wherefore he returned in a triumphant 
manner, to his own dominions. After settling 
his conquests at home, he marched into Thes- 
saly; and having extirpated the remains of 
tyranny in the several cities there, he not only 
confirmed the Thessalians in his interest, but 
gained over many of their neighbours. 

'` It was upon this occasion that Philip was re- 
marked for an act cf private justice, which far 
outweighs his public celebrity. A certain sol- 
dier in the Macedonian army had, in many in- 
stances, distinguished himself by extraordinary 
acts of valour, and had received many marks of 
Philip’s favour and approbation. On some oc- 
casion he embarked on beard a vessel, which 
was wrecked bya violent storm, and he himself 
cast on the shore helpless and naked, and 
scarcely with the appearance of life. A Mace- 
donian, whose lands were contiguous to the sea, 
came opportunely to be a witness of his distress; 
and, with all humane and charitable tenderness 
flew to the relief of the unhappy stranger. He 
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bore him to his house, laid him in his own bed, 
revived, cherished, comforted, and for forty days 
supplied him freely with all the necessaries and 
conveniences which his languishing condition 
could require. The soldier, thus happily rescu- 
ed from death, was incessant in the warmest ex- 
pressions of gratitude to his benefactor, assured 
him of his interest with the king, and of his 
power and resolution of obtaining for him, from 
the royal bounty, the noble returns which such 
extraordinary benevolence had merited. He 
was now completely recovered, and his kind host 
supplied him with money to pursue his journey. 
Some time after, he presented himself before 
the king; he recounted his misfortunes, mag- 
nifed his services, and, having locked with an 
eye of envy on the possessions of the man who 
had preserved his life, was now so abandoned to 
every sense of gratitude, as to request the king 
to bestow upon him the house and. lands where 
he had been so tenderly and kindly entertained. 
Unhappily, Philip without examination, incon- 
siderately and precipitately granted his infamous 
request; and this soldier now returned to his 
preserver, repaid his goodness by driving him 
from his settlement, and taking immediate pos- 
session of all the fruits of his honest industry. 
The poor man, stung with this instance of un- 
paralleled ingratitude and insensibility, boidly 
determined, instead of submitting to his wrongs, 
to seek relief; and, in a letter addressed to. 
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Philip, represented his own and the soldier’s 
conduct in a lively and affecting manner. The 
king was instantly fired with indignation; he 
ordered that justice should be done without de- 
lay ; that the possessions should be immediately — 
restored to the man whose charitable offices had 
been thus horribly repaid; and, having seized’ 
the soldier, caused these words to be branded on 
his forehead, The ungrateful Guest : a character 
infamous in every age, and among all nations ; 
but particularly among the Greeks, who, from 
the earliest times, were most scrupulously ob- 
servant of the laws of hospitality. 

Having strengthened himself in these parts, 
he went the next year into Thrace, where he 
had formed a design against the Chersonese. . 
This peninsula had, with some little interrup- 
tion, been for many years in the hands of the 
Athenians; but Cotys, as being king of the 
country, had lately wrested it from them, and 
left it in succession to his son Chersobleptes. 
He not being able to defend himself against 
Philip, gave it back to the Athenians, reserving 
to himself only Cardia, the capital city. But 
Philip having soon after spoiled him of the rest 
of his dominions, the Cardians, for fear of falling 
again under the power of the Athenians, threw 
themselves into his protection. Diopithes, who 
was the chief of the Athenian colony lately sent 
to the Chersonese, considered this proceeding 
of Philip, in supporting the Cardians, as an act 
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of hostility against Athens; whereupon he in- 
vaded the maritime parts of Thrace, and carried 
away a great deal of booty. Philip being at 
this time in the upper part of the country, was 
not in acondition to do himself justice : but he 
wrote to complain of it at Athens, as an infrac- 
tion of the peace ; and his creatures there were 
not wanting, on their part to aggravate the 
‘charge against Diopithes, as having acted 
without orders, and having taken it upon 
himself to renew the war: they likewise ac- 
cused him of committing acts of piracy, and 
of laying their allies under contribution. But 
whatever grounds there were for this part of the 
accusation, the government of Athens was prin- 
cipally to blame in it; for having no proper 
fund for the wars, they sent out their generals 
without money or provisions, and left them 
to shift for themselves, and yet made them 
answerable for any miscarriages that should 
happen, for want of their being better supplied. 
This-was a great discouragement to the service, 
and put those who were employed in it upon 
pillaging and plundering, in such a manner as 
they would otherwise have been ashamed of. 
Demosthenes, in an harangue that he made up- 
on the state of the Chersonese, undertook the 
defence of Diopithes. That harangue throws 
much light on the state of Athens, and indeed of 
most of the Grecian territories at that time. It 
is the foundation of the other orations of De- 
mosthenes, which go by the title of Philippics. 
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The leading arguments in it are, That Diopithes 
was necessitated to do what ke did at Chersonese: 
and, if blame was due any where, it was to the 
Athenians, who sent out their commanders so 
badly provided. That Diopithes was so far 
from being culpable, that he even merited the 
thanks of the state, for having been so fruitful 
in resources, and for having asserted the rights 
and privileges of the colony which he went to 
protect. That the colonists had suffered nothing 
by his proceedings, but had rather gained by 
them, being since taken under the protection of 
the Athenians, and having their coasts defended 
against the ravages of pirates. He also insisted, 
that the drift of the accusation that had been 
brought against Diopithes, was not in reality to 
procure redress for the mischiefs that had been 
done by that general, but to divert the atten- 
tion of the state from the deep-laid plots, and 
ruinous machinations, of the accuser himself, 
who was then fabricating chains for all Greece. 
Philip, however, was no way intimidated at 
the wordy resistance of his eloquent antagonist; 
he went on with artful industry, quelling those 
by his power whc were unable to resist, and 
those by his presents whom he was unable to 
oppose. The divisions that then subsisted in 
Peloponnesus, gave him a pretext for inter- 
meddling in the affairs of the Greek confede- 
racy. These divisions were chiefly owing to 
the Spartans; who, having little to do in the 
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late foreign transactions, were recovering their 
strength at home; and, according to their usual 
practice, as they increased in power, making 
use of it to insult and oppress their neighbours. 
The Argives and Messenians being at this time 
persecuted by them, put themselves under the 
protection of Philip; and the Thebans joining 
with them, they all together formed a powerful 
confederacy. The natural balance against it, 
was an union between Athens and Sparta, which 
the Spartans pressed with great earnestness, as 
the only means for their common security ; and 
Philip and the Thebans did all in their power to 
prevent it. But Demosthenes exerting himself 
upon this occasion, roused up the Athenians, and 
put them so far upon their guard, that, without 
coming to an open rupture with Philip, they 
obliged him to desist. 

Philip, however, did not continue idie upon 
this disappointment. Ever restless and enter- 
prising, he turned his views another way. He 
had long considered the island of Eubcea as 
proper, from its situation, to favour the designs 
he meditated against Greece; and in the very 
beginning of his reign, he had attempted to 
possess himself of it. He, indeed, set every 
engine to work at that time, in order to seize 
upon that island, which he called the shackles 
of Greece. But it nearly concerned the Athe- 
nians, on the other side, not to suffer it to fall 
into the hands of an enemy, especially as it 
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might be joined to the continent of Attica by a 
bridge: however, that people, according to their 
usual custom, continued indolent, whilst Philip 
pursued his conquests without intermission. 
The latter, who was continually attentive and 
vigilant, endeavoured to procure intelligence 
from the island ; and, by dint of presents, bribed 
those who had the greatest authority in it. At 
the request of certain of the inhabitants, he sent 
some troops privately thither, possessed himself 
of several strong places, dismantled Porthmos, 
a very important fortress in Euboea, and estab- 
lished three tyrants, or kings, over the country. 

The Athenians were conjured, in this distress- 
ing juncture, by one Plutarch, who was at that 
time upon the island, to come and preserve the 
inhabitants from the yoke which Philip was 
going to impose upon them. Upon this, they 
dispatched a few troops thither under the com- 
mand of Phocion, a general of whom great ex- 
pectations were formed, and whose conduct 
well deserved the favourable opinion the public 
had of him. 

This man would have done honour to the 
earliest and least corrupted times of the Athe- 
nian state. His manners were formed in the 
Academy, upon the models of the most exact 
and rigid virtue. It was said, that no Athenian 
ever saw him laugh or weep, or deviate in any 
instance from the most settled gravity and com; 
posure. He learned the art of war under Cha- 
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brias, and frequently moderated the excesses, 
and corrected the errors of that general: his 
humanity he admired and imitated, and taught 
him to exert it in a more extensive and liberal 
manner. When he had received his directions 
to sail, with twenty ships, to collect the contri- 
butions of the allies and dependent cities, 
“Why that force?” said Phocion; “ if I am to 
meet them as enemies, it is insufficient; if as 
friends and allies, a single vessel will serve.” 
He bore the severities of a military life with so 
much ease, that if Phocion ever appeared warm- 
ly clothed, the soldiers at once pronounced it 
the sign of a remarkably bad season. His out- 
ward appearance was forbidding, but his con- 
versation easy and obliging; and all his words 
and actions expressed the utmost affection and 
benevolence. In popular assemblies, his lively, 
close, and natural manner of speaking, seemed, 
as it were, the echo of the simplicity and in- 
tegrity of his mind, and had frequently a greater 
effect than even the dignity and energy of De- 
mosthenes, who called him the pruner of his 
periods. He studied only good sense and plain 
reasoning, and despised every adventitious 
ornament. In an assembly, when he was to 
address the people, he was surprised by a 
friend, wrapped up in thought; “ I am con- 
sidering,” said he, “ whether I cannot retrench 
some part of my intended address.” He was 
sensible of the ill conduct of his countrymen, 
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and ever treated them with the greatest seve- 
rity. He defied their censures; and so far did 
he affect to despise their applause, that, at a 
time when his sentiments extorted their appro- 
bation, he turned about in surprise, and asked a 
friend, “ If any thing weak or impertinent had 
escaped him ?” His sense of the degeneracy of 
Athens, made him fond of pacific measures. He 
saw the designs of Philip, but imagined that 
the state was too corrupted to give him any 
effectual opposition; so that he was of the 
number of those men who, according to De- 
mosthenes in his third Philippic oration, gave 
up the interests of the state, not corruptly or 
ignorantly, but from a desperate purpose of 
yielding to the fate of a constitution, thought 
to be irrecoverably lost. He was, of conse- 
quence, ever of the party opposite to Demos- 
thenes; and having been taught, by experi- 
ence, to suspect the popular leaders, consider- 
ed his earnestness to rouse the Athenians to 
arms, as an artifice to embroil the state, and by 
that means to gain an influence in the assembly. 
e Phocion,” said Demosthenes, “ the people, in 
some mad fit, will certainly sacrifice thee to 
their fury.” “ Yes,” replied he, “ and you will 
be their victim, if ever they have an interval of 
reason.” Yet they often prevailed on him to 
act against his judgment, though never to speak 
against his conscience. He never refused or 
declined the command, whatever might be his 
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epinion of. the expedition. - Forty-five times 
was he chosen to lead. their armies, generally 
in his absence, and ‘ever without the least ap- 
plication. They knew his merit; and in the 
hour of danger, forgot that severity with which 
he usually treated their inclinations and opi- 
nions. 

It was to him the Athenians gave the com- 
mand of the forces they sent to ‘the aid of 
Plutarch of Eretria. But this traitor repaid his 
benefactors with ingratitude; he set up the 
standard against them, and endeavoured openly 
to repulse the very army he had requested. 
However, Phocion was not at a loss how to act 
in consequence of that unforeseen perfidy ; for 
he pursued his enterprise, won a battle, and 
drove Plutarch from Eretria. 

These disappointments, however, no way in- 
timidated Philip, or,rendered him the least re- 
miss in prosecuting his original design. He 
now, therefore, changed the method of his at- 
tack and sought for an opportunity of distress- 
ing Athens another way. He knew that this 
city, from the barrenness of Attica, stood in 
greater want of foreign corn, than any other. 
To dispose, at.discretion, of their transports, 
and by that means starve the Athenians, he 
marched towards Thrace, from whence that city 
imported the greatest part of its provisions, 
with an intention to besiege Perinthus and By- 


zantium. To keep his kingdom in obedience 
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during his absence, he: left his son Alexander 
behind, with sovereign authority, though he was 
only fifteen years old. This young prince gave, 
even at that time, some proofs of his courage ; 
having defeated certain neighbouring States, 
subject to Macedonia, who had considered the 
king’s absence as a very proper time for exe- 
cuting the design they had formed of revolting: 
This happy success of Alexander’s first expedi- 
tions was highly agreeable to his father, and at 
the same time an earnest of what might be ex- 
pected from him. But fearing lest, allured by 
this dangerous bait, he should abandon himself 
inconsiderately to his vivacity and | fire, he Sent 
for him in order to become his master; and, 
form him; in person, for thé profession of war. ; 
_ In the mean time, Philip opened the cam- 
paign with the siege of Perinthus, a consider- 
able city of Thrace, and firmly attached to the~ 
Athenians. ' It was assisted from Byzantium, a 
neighbouring city, which threw in succours as 
occasion required. Philip, therefore, resolved. 
to. pesii ege both: at. the same time. Still, how-. 
ever, he. was, desirous tó appear cautious and 
tender of displeasing the Atheniais, whom he. 
endeavoured to amuse with the most profound, 
respect, mixed with wëll- timed abuses, and the. 
most. flaitering o submission.. Upon this occasion, 
he wrote them a letter, reproaching them, i in the. 
strongest terms, for, their infraction of refa 
and hisóéwn religious observance. of them., “ In, 
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« ‘the times of great enmity,” says he, è thè most 
> you did was-to ‘fit out ships ‘of war against 
di me, and to seize and sell the merchants that 
e came to trade in my dominions; ; but now 
you carry your hatred and injustice to such 
“' prodigious lengths, as even to send ambassa- 
“dors to the park si Persia, to make him de- 
- clare against me.’ 

PE letter gave the orators who undertook 
Philip’s defence, a fine opportunity of justify- 
ing him to the people. Demosthenes alone 
stood firm, and still continued to expose his 
artful designs, and’ to break down all those 
laboured schemes which were undertaken to de- 
ceive the people. Sensible, on this occasion, 
how necessary it was to remove the first i impres- 
sions which the perusal of this letter might 
make, he’ Immediately ascended the tribunal, 
and from thence: harangued the people, with all 
the thunder of his eloquence. “He told them the 
letter’ was ‘written in a style not suitable to the 
people ‘of Athens; that it was a plain declara- 
tion ‘of war against them ; ‘that Philip had long 
since made the : same ‘declaration by his actions; 
and that’ by the peace he had concluded with 
them, he meant nothing further than a bare 
céssation of arms, inorder to gain time, and to 
take them more “unprépared. From thence he 
proceeded to his ‘usual topic of reproving them 
for their sloth, for suffering themeelves to be 
deluded by their orators who were in Philip’s 
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pay. “ Convinced by these truths,” continued 
he, “ O Athenians, and strongly persuaded that 
“ we can no longer be allowed to affirm that 
we enjoy peace, (for Philip has now declared 
war against us by his letter, and has long done 
the same by his conduct) you ought not to 
spare either the public treasure, or the pos- 
sessions of private persons, but when occasion 
shall.require, haste to your respective stand- 
ards, and set abler generals at your head, 
than those you have hitherto employed ; for 
no one among you ought to imagine, that 
the same men who have ruined your affairs, 
“ will have abilities to restore them to their 
former happy situation. Think how infamous 
it is, that a man from Macedon should con- 
temn dangers to such a degree, that merely 
to ag Mer A his empire, he should rush into 
« the midst of combats, and return from battle 
“ covered with wounds, and that the Athenians, 
whose hereditary right it is to obey no man, 
æ but to impose law on others, sword in hand ; 

that Athenians, I say, merely through dejec- 
tion of spirit and indolence, owl degene- 
“ rate from the glory, of their ancestors, and 
“ abandon the interest of their country!” To 
this expostulation, Phocion readily offered his 
voice and opinion. He urged the incapacity of 
the generals already chosen ; and, in. conse- 
quence of his advice he himself was appointed 
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general of the army that was to go against 
Philip, who was still besieging Byzantium, 

Phocion having led his troops to the succour 
of the Byzantians, the inhabitants, on his arrival, 
opened their gates to him with joy, and lodged 
his soldiers in their houses, as their own brothers 

and children. The Athenian officers and sol- 
diers, struck with the confidence reposed in 
them, behaved with the utmost prudence and 
modesty, and were entirely irreproachable in 
their conduct; nor were they less admired for 
their courage ; and in all the attacks they sus- 
tained, discovered the utmost intrepidity, which 
danger seemed only to improve. Phocion’s 
prudence, seconded by the bravery of his 
troops, soon forced Philip to abandon his design 
upon Byzantium and Perinthus. He. was beat 
out of the Hellespont, which diminished very 
much his fame and glory ; for he hitherto had 
been thought invincible, and nothing had been 
able to oppose him. Phocion took some of his 
ships, recovered many fortresses which he had 
garrisoned, and having made several descents 
into different parts of his territories, he plun- 
dered all the open country, till a body of forces 
assembling to check his progress, he was aaabhigre 
to retire. l 

Philip. after having been forced to raise the 
siege of Byzantium, marched against Atheas, 
king of Scythia, from whom he had received 
gome personal cause of discontent, and took his 
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son with him in this expedition, - Though the 
Scythians. had a very numerous. army, he de- 
feated, them without any difficulty, He got | a 
very great booty, which consisted not in ‘gold 
or silver, the use and value of which the Scythi- 
ans were not as yet so unhappy as to know, but 
in cattle, in horses, and in a great number of 
women and children, 

At his return from Scythia, the IE a a 
pecple of Meesia, disputed the pass with him, 
laying claim to part of the plunder he was car- 
rying off, Philip was forced to come to a battle, 
and a very bloody one was fought, in which 
great numbers on each side were "Gilead on the 
spot; the king himself was wounded in the 
thigh, and, ri the same thrust, had his horse 
killed under him. Alexander flew to his father’ s 
aid, and covering him with his shield, killed, or 
put to flight all who attacked him. ` . 

The enone had considered. the siege ‘of 
Byzantium as an absolute rupture, and an open | 
declaration of war. The king of Macedon, who 
was apprehensive ‘of the consequences of it, 
and dreaded very much the power of the Athe- 
nians, whose hatred he had drawn upon himself, 
made ‘overtures of peace, in order to-soften their 
resentment. Phocion, little suspicious, and 
apprehensive of the uncertainty of military 
supplies, was of. opinion, that. the Athenians 
should accept his offers : but Demosthenes, who 
had. studied more than Phocion the genius and 
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character of Philip, and Who v was “persuaded t that, 
according to his usual custom, his only view 
was to impose upon ihe Athenians, ‘prevented 
their listening to his pacific proposals. ‘When 
Philip found the Athenians would not treat with 
him, and that they” were acting offensiv ely 
against him, especially at sea, where they 
blocked up his ports, and put an entire stop to 
his commerce, he began to form new alliances 
against them, particularly with the Thebans and 
Thessalians, without whom he knew he could 
not keep open his passage into Greece. At the 
same time he was sensible that his engaging 
these powers to act directly against. hones PF 
in his own personal quarrel, would have so bad 
an aspect, that they would not easily come into 
it. For which reason he endeavoured, under- 
hand, to create new disturbances in Greece, that 
he might take such a part in them as would best 
answer his views ; and when the flame was 
kindled, his point was to appear rather to’ ‘be 
‘called in as an assistant, than to act as a prin- 
cipal. > 

By the result of his machinations he soon 
found an opportunity of raising divisions þe- 
tween the Locrians of Amphissa and their capi- 
tal city. “They were accused of having profaned 
a spot | of sacred ground, € which lay very - near 
the temple ‘of Delphos) by ploughing i it, as ‘the 
Phocians had done upon a former occasion. Tn 
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order to ‘produce and widen ihis breach, Philip 
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employed Aischines, the orator, who by: bribes 
was entirely.devoted to him; to harangue at the 
assembly of the Amphictyons against this out- 
rage upon the religion of their country. Zischi- 
nes was a man of great abilities, and only 
second in eloquence to Demosthenes. He had 
now a fair opportunity of raising commotions, 
by appearing interested for his country, and 
zealous for the glory and defence of Athens. 
With a passionate warmth, which is frequently 
the effect of artifice as well as of real pa- 
triotism, and which is most likely to deceive, 
and more particularly in popular assemblies, by 
being considered as the indication of sincerity, 
and the overflowings of a heart honestly affected, 
he boldly delivered his opinions. His sentiments 
were echoed through the assembly by the 
friends of Philip; the tumult was kept up to 
drown all remonstrances of caution and policy, 
and a resolution was passed, that a deputation 
should be sent to Philip, king of Macedon, in- 
'viting him to assist Apollo and the Amphictyons, 
and to repel the outrages of the impious Am- 
phissoeans ; and farther, to declare that he was 
‘constituted, by all the Greeks, member of the 
council of Amphictyons, and general and com- 
mander of their forces, with full and unlimited 
powers. 

This welcome invitation and commission, the 
fruit of all his secret practices, Philip received 
in Thrace; while he was yet on his return to, 
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Macedon. He bowed with an affectionate re- 
verence to the venerable council, and declared 
his readiness to execute their orders, 

The inferior states of Greece, and all those 
whose simplicity and weakness rendered them 
insensible to the designs now forming by Philip, 
entirely approved of the act of the Amphic- 
_tyons, and of the nomination of a prince to the 
command of their forces, so eminent and illus- 
trious for his piety, and so capable of executing 
the vengeance of Heaven. At Sparta and at 

Athens this event was considered in a different 
manner. The first of these people, though pos- 
sessed but of a small part of their ancient great- 
ness, yet still retained their pride, and seemed 
to have looked with a sullen indignation at the 
honours paid-to Macedon. The Athenians had 
been long taught to dread the policy of Philip, 
and now their great popular leader repeatedly 
urged the necessity of suspicion, and repre- 
sented all the late transactions in the Amphic- 
tyonic council as the effects of Philip’ s in- 
trigues, and a design against Greece in gene- 
ral, but more ATE against the Wëlfare 
and liberty of Athens. 

To counteract the zeal of Demosthenes, and 
to prevent the effects of his incessant remon- 
strances, the minds of the people were alarmed 
with oracles and predictions, uttered with all 
solemnity from the sacred tripod, and reported 
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to the Athenians with all the veneration dué to 
the ‘dictates-of Apollo: ` Vengeance, was pros 
hounced against ail those who should pr resume 
to oppose the. king of Macedon, the destined 
instrument of Divine Justice ; and the people 
were exhorted not to suffer artful ahd desig ping 
orators; and popular Icaders, to seduce them“ to 
their ruin. OY 
In the mean time Philip immediately ect his 
troops together, and, with all the show of reli= 
gious veneration, began to march, in order to 
chastise the irreverent Locrians : but he had far 
different aims; and instead of proceeding upon 
so ridiculous a commission, made a sudden turn, 
and seized upon Elatea, a capital city of Phocis, 
which was very well situated for awing the 
Thebans, of whom he began to grow jealous, and 
for preparing his way to Athens. But by só 
extraordinary a step as this, he fairly threw off 
the mask, and bade defiance to the whole body 
of Grecians. Thus was this enterprizing prince, 
all’of a sudden, master of a port of the utmost 
conséquence; at the head of an army capable 
of striking terror into his opposers ; at the dis- 
tance’ of but two days’ march from Attica; àb- 
solute commander, as it were, of the citadel and 
fortress..both of Thebes and Athens; conveni~ 
ently sittiated for receiving succours from Thes- 
saly and Macedon, and entirely at liberty either 
to- give ngae to those’ who iti ght pisuan to 
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appear in arms against him, or. te: protract. the 
war-to aa SRE that ie. be found conyve- 
nient.: EELEE a nTa Ea > ni ia Layee 
= .. The.h news of. Philip’ 3 cat transaction 4 was 
A through the- adjacent- countries, 
and received- with ail the stupid. and helpless 
astonishment of men roused from. a; long 
lethargy, and awakened to a dreadful sense. of 
their danger, and of the real designs of their 
enemy. It was late in the evening when a 
courier arriving at Athens, appeared before the 
Prytanes, and pronounced the dreadful tidings, 
that the king of Macedon had taken possession 
of Elatea. These magistrates, and all the other 
citizens, were now at supper, indulging them- 
selves in. the pleasures and gaieties of the table, 
when the news, which in an instant rung through 
ail the city, roused them from their state of ease, 
and..put an end to all their festivity. ; - The 
streets and public places were! instantly filled 
with a distracted concourse; every: man with 
‘terror and confusion in his countenance, and 
every; man, solicitous for an immediate. consul- 
tation on an emergency so important and alarm- 
ing. -At the dawn of. the succeeding (day the 
consternation y pip i f HEA dan ger l naturally 
inspires... The whole body of the people, flock- 
ed to, the senate-house, seized. their places, and 
waited with the utmost anxiety for so important 
a deliberation. The herald, as was the custom 
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at Athens, arose, and cried out with a loud voice, 
£ Who among you will ascend the tribunal >” 
All, T was silence, terror and dismay. 
He. again repeated the invitation ; but still no 
one rose up, though all the generals and orators 
were present. At length Demosthenes, ani- 
mated with the greatness of the approaching 
danger, arose, undaunted and unmoved in this 
scene of horror. With a countenance of sere- 
nity, the firm composure of a patriot, and the 
sage discernment of a complete statesman, he 
addressed himself to the assembly in the fol- 
lowing manner: —‘ Athenians, permit me to 
“ explain the circumstances of that state which 
“ Philip has now seized upon. Those of its 
“ citizens whom his gold could corrupt, or his 
“ artifice deceive, are all at his devotion. What 
“ then is his design ? By drawing up his forces, 
e and displaying his powers on the borders of 
“ Thebes, he hopes to inspire his adherents 
with confidence and elevation, and to terrify 
« and controul his adversaries, that fear or force 
“ may drive them into those measures which 
“ they have hitherto opposed. If then we are 
resolved, in this conjuncture, to cherish the re- 
< membrance of every act of unkindness, which 
e the Thebans have done to Athens; if we re- 
K gard them with suspicion, as men who have 
“ ranged. themselves on the side of our enemy ; 
e in the first place, we shall act agreeably to 
~ Philip’s warmest wishes ; and then I am ap- 
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prehensive, that the party who now oppose 
him, may be brought over to his interest; the 
whole city submit unanimously to his direc- 
tion; and Thebes and Macedon fall, with their 
united force, on Attica. Grant the due atten- 
tion to what I shall now propose; let it be 
calmly weighed, without dispute or cavil, and 
I doubt not but that my counsels may direct 
you to the best and most salutary measures, 
and dispel the dangers now impending over 
the state. What then do I recommend ?— 
First, shake off that terror which hath possess- 
ed your minds; and, instead of fearing for 
yourselves, let the Thebans be the objects of 
your apprehensions; they are more immedi- 
ately affected; they are the first to feel the 
dangers. In the next place, all those of the 
age for military service, both infantry and 
cavalry, should march instantly to Eleusis, 
that Greece may see that you are also as- 
sembled in arms ; and your friends in Thebes 
to be emboldened to assert their rights, when 
they are assured, that as they who have sold their 
country to the Macedonians, have a force at 
Elatea to support them, so you are ready to 
assist the men who bravely contend for liberty. 
In the last place I recommend to you to nomi- 
nate ten ambassadors, who, with the generals, 
may have full authority to determine the time, 
and. all other circumstances of this march. 
When these ambassadors arrive at Thebes, 
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“ how are they to conduct’-this great affair? 
“ This is a point worthy of your most serious 
“ attention. Make no demands of the Thebans; 
e at this conjuncture it wculd be dishonourable: 
assure them that your assistance is ready for 
e their acceptance, as you are justly affected by 
“ their danger, and have been so happy as to 
“ foresee and to guard against it. If they ap- 
* prove of your sentiments, and embrace ` your 
“ overtures, we shall effect our great purpose, 
“ and act with a dignity worthy of our state. 
“But should it happen that we’are not so suc- 
è cessful whatever misfortunes they may suffer, 
- to: themselves shall they be imputed ; while 
a your conduct shall appear, in no one instance, 
- inconsistent. with the honour and renown of 
_ Athens.” 
» This oration, delivered with ease and a 
tion, did not want its due effect ; it was received 
with universal applause, and Demosthenes him- 
self was instantly chosen tó head the embassy 
which he had now proposed. A decree, in pur- 
suance of his advice was drawn up in form; with 
an additional clause, that a fleet of two hundred’ 
sail should be fitted out to cruise near Thermo- 
pyle. sae ETY 
In consequence of this, Demosthenes set out + 
for Thebes, making the more haste, as he was- 
sensible that Philip might over-run: Attica in two 
days. Philip, on the dite hand, in order to op-“ 
pose the eloquence of Demosthenes, sent ambas- 
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sadors to Thebes, among whom was ‘Python, who 
particularly distinguished himself by the livelt- 
ness of his orations. But his persuasive powers 
were far inferior to those of Demosthenes, who 
overcame all opposition. The masculine elo- 
quence cf Demosthenes was irresistible; and 
kindled in the souls of the Thebans so warm’ a 
zeal for their country, and so strong a passion 
for freedom, that they were no longer masters 
of themselves; laying aside all fear and grati- 
tude, and all prudential considerations. 

That which animated Demosthenes, next to 
his public safety, was his having to do with a 
man of Python's abilities; and he some time 
after took occasion to value himself upon the 
victory he had obtained over him :—“ I did not 
* give way,” said he, “ to the boasting Python, 
* when he would have bore me down with a 
“ torrent of words.” He gloried more in the 
success Of this negociation than of any other he 
had been employed in, and spoke of it as A 
master-piece in politics. ý 

‘Philip, quite disconcerted by.the union Ner: 
these two nations, sent ambassadors to the- 
Athenians, to request them not to levy‘ an’ 
armed force, but to live in harmony with him, - 
However, they were too justly alarmed and ex- 
asperated to, listen to any accommodation, and 
would no longer depend on the word of a prince, ” 
whose whole aim was to deceive; In conse~ 
quence, preparations for war were) made-with 
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the utmost diligence, and the soldiery discover- 
ed incredible ardour. However, many evil dis- 
posed persons endeavoured to extinguish or 
damp it, by relating fatal omens, and terrible 
predictions, which the priestess of Delphos was 
said to have uttered. But Demosthenes, con- 
fiding firmly in the arms of Greece, and en- 
couraged wonderfully by the number and 
bravery of the trocps, who desired only to 
march against the enemy, would not suffer 
them to be amused with these oracles and fri- 
volous predictions. It was on this occasion, he 
said, that the priestess Philipised; meaning; 
that it was Philip’s money that inspired the 
priestess, opened her mouth, and made the 
goddess speak whatever she thought proper. 
He bade the Thebans remember their Epami- 
nondas, and the Athenians their Pericles; who 
considered these cracles and predictions as idle 
scare-crows, and consulted only their reason. 
The Athenian army set out immediately, and 
marched to Eleusis; and the Thebans surprised 
at the diligence of their confederates, joined 
them, and waited the approach of the enemy. - 

Philip, on his part, well knowing that the 
bravery and spirit of his enemies wanted that 
direction which might.enable them ‘to improve 
their advantages, and conscious also of his own 
abilities,“ and the weakness of those generals 
who commanded .the Greeks, determined to 
bring on a. general engagement, where his.su- 
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perior skill must appear of the greatest mo- 
ment. For this purpose he took a favourable 
opportunity of decamping, and led his army to 
the plain of Chzronea, a name rendered famous 
by the event of this important contest. Here 
he chose his station, in view of a temple dedi- 
cated to Hercules, the author of his race, as if 
resolved to fight in his presence, to make him 
witness of the actions of his descendant,’and to 
commit his forces, and his cause, to the imme- 
diate protection of this hero. Some ancient 
oracles were preserved, which seemed to point 
out the spot, on which he now encamped, as 
the scene of some dreadful calamity to Greece. ` 

His army was formed of thirty-two thousand 
men, warlike, disciplined, and long enured to 
the toils and dangers of the field; but this body 
was composed of different nations and countries, 
who had each their distinct and separate views 
and interests. The army of the confederates 
did not amount to thirty-thousand complete, of 
which the Athenians and Thebans furnished the 
greatest part; the rest was formed of the Co- 
_ rinthiansand Peloponnesians. The same motives 
and the same zeal, influenced and animated 
them. All were equally affected by the event; 
and all equally resolved to conquer, or die in 
defence of liberty. 

On the eve of this decisive day, aon | 
the famous Cynic, who had long looked with 


equal contempt on either party, was led by 
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curiosity to visit the camps, as an unconcerned 
spectator. In tae Macedonian camp, where his 
character and person were not known, he was 
stopped by the guards, and conducted to Philip’ s. 
tent. The king expressed surprise at a stranger’s 
presuming to approach his camp; and asked, 
with severity, Whether he came as a spy? 
“ Yes,” said Diogenes, “ I am come to spy 
upon your vanity and ambition, who thus wan- 
tonly set your life and kingdom to the hazard of 
an hour.” 

> And now the fatal morning appeared; which 
was for ever to decide the cause of liberty and 
the empire of Greece. Before the rising of the 
sun both armies were ranged in order of battle. 
The Thebans, commanded by Theogenes, a man 
of but moderate abilities in war, and suspected 
of corruption, obtained the post of honour on 
the right wing of the confederated Greeks, with 
that famous body in the front, called the Sacred 
Band, formed of generous and warlike youths, 
connected and endearcd to each other by all the 
noble-enthusiasm of love and friendship. The 
centre was formed of the Corinthians and Pelo- 
ponnesians; and the Athenians composed the 
left wing, led by their generals, Lysicles and 
Chares. On the left of the Macedonian army 
stood Alexander, at the head of a chosen body. 
of noble Macedonians, supported by the famous 
cavalry of Thessaly. As this prince was then 
but nineteen years old, his father was careful to 
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curb his youthful impetuosity, and to direct his 
valour; and for this purpose surrounded him 
with a number of experienced officers. In the 
centre were placed those Greeks who had united 
with Philip, and on whose courage he had the 
least dependence ; whilst the king himself com- 
manded on the right wing, where his renowned 
phalanx stood, to oppose the impetuosity with 
which the Athenians were well known to begin 
their onset. 

The charge began on each side with all the 
courage and violence which ambition, revenge, 
the love of glory, and the love of liberty could 
excite in the several combatants. Alexander, 
at the head of the Macedonian nobles, first fell, 
with all the fury of youthful courage, on the 
Sacred Band of Thebes, which sustained his at- 
tack with a bravery and vigour worthy of its 
former fame. The gallant youths who composed 
this body, not being timely, or not duly sup- 
ported by their countrymen, bore up fora while 
against the torrent of the enemy; till at length, 
oppressed and overpowered by superior num- 
bers, without yielding or turning their backs on 
their assailants, they sunk down upon that 
ground where they had been originally station- 
ed, each by the side of his darling friend, raising 
up a bulwark by their bodies against the pro- | 
gress of the army. But the young prince and 
his forces, in all the enthusiastic ardour of 
valour, animated by success, pushed on throug: 
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all the carnage, and over all the heaps of slain, 
and fell furiously on the main body of the The- 
bans; where they were opposed with obstinate 
and deliberate courage, and the contest was, for 
some time, supported with mutual violence. 

The Athenians, at the same time on the right 
wing, fought with a spirit and intrepidity worthy 
of the character which they boasted, and of the 
cause by which they were animated. Many 
brave efforts were exerted on each side, and 
success was for some time doubtful; till at 
length part of the centre, and the left wing of 
the Macedonians (except the phalanx) yielded 
to the impetuous attack of the Athenians, and 
fled with some precipitation. Happy had it 
been on that day for Greece, if the conduct 
and abilities of the Grecian generals had been 
equal to the valour of their soldiers ! But those 
brave champions of liberty were led on by the 
despicable creatures of intrigue and cabal. 
Transported by the advantage now obtained, the 
presumptuous Lysicles cried out, “ Come on, 
my gallant countrymen; the victory. is ours; 
let us pursue these cowards, and drive them to 
Macedon :” and thus, instead of improving the 
happy opportunity, by charging the phalanx in 
flank, and so breaking this formidable body, 
the Athenians wildly and precipitately pressed 
forward, in pursuit of the flying enemy; them- . 
selves in all the.tumult and disorder of a route. 
Philip saw this fatal error with all the contempt 
of a skilful general, and the secret exultation 
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arising from the assurance of approaching vic- 
tory. He coolly observed to those officers that 
stood round him, That the Athenians knew not 
how to conquer; and ordered his phalanx to 
change its position, and, by a sudden evolution, 

to gain possession of an adjacent eminence. 

From thence they marched deliberately down 

firm and collected, and fell, with their united 
force on the Athenians, now confident of suc- 
cess, and blind to their danger. The shock was 
irresistible; they were at once overwhelmed ; 
many of them lay crushed by the weight of the 
enemy, and expiring by their wounds ; while 
the rest escaped from the dreadful atiiohter by 
a shameful and precipitate flight ; pearing down 
and hurrying away with them, those troops 
which had been stationed for their support. 
And here the renowned orator and statesman, 
whose noble sentiments and spirited harangues 
had raised the courage on this day so eminently 
exerted, betrayed that weakness which has sul- 
lied his great character. He alone of all his 
countrymen, advanced to the charge cold and 
dismayed; and, at the very first appearance of 
a reverse of fortune, in an agony of terror, 
turned his back, cast away that shield which he 
had adorned with this inscription in golden 
characters, To Good Fortune, and appeared the 
foremost in the general route. The ridicule 
and malice of his enemies related, or perhaps 
ynvented, another. shameful circumstance: that 
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being impeded in his flight by some brambles, 
his imagination was so possessed by the pre- 


sence of an enemy, that he loudly cried out for 
quarter. 


While Philip was thus triumphant on his side, 
Alexander continued the conflict on the other. 
wing, and at length broke the Thebans, in spite 
of all their acts of valour, who now fled from 
the field, and were pursued with great carnage. 
The centre of the confederates was thus totally 
abandoned to the fury of a victorious enemy. 
But enough of slaughter had already been 
made ; more than one thousand of the Athe- 
nians lay dead on the field of battle, two thou- 
sand were made prisoners, and the loss of the 
Thebans was not inferior. Philip, therefore, 
determined to conclude his important victory. 
by an act of. apparent clemency, which his am- 
bition and policy really dictated. He gave 
orders that the Greeks should be spared, consci- 
ous of his own designs, and still expecting to 
appear in the field the head and leader of that 
body which he had now completely subdued. 

Philip was transported with this victory be- 
yond measure; and having drank to excess at 
an entertainment which he gave upon that oc- 
casion, went into the field of battle, where he 
exulted over the slain, and upbraided the pri- 
soners with their misfortunes. He leaped and 
danced about in a frantic manner, and with an 
air of burlesque merriment sung the beginning 
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up as a declaration of war against him. De- 
imades who was of the number of the prisoners, 
had the courage to reproach him with this un- 
generous behaviour, telling him, That fortune 
had given him the part of Agamemnon, but 
that he was acting that of Thersites. He was 
So Struck with the justness of this reproof, that 
it wrought a thorough change in him, and he 
was so far from being offended at Demades, 
that hé immediately gave him his liberty, and 
shewed him afterwards great marks of honour 
and friendship. He likewise released all the 
Athenian captives, and without ransom; and 
when they found him ŝo generously disposed 
towards them, they made a demand of their 
bagvage, with every thing else that had been 
taken from them; but to that Philip replied; 
“ Surely they think I have not beat them.” 
This discharge of the prisoners was ascribed, in 
a great measure, to Demades, who is said to have 
new-modelled Philip, and to have softened his 
temper with the Attic graces, as Diodorus ex- 
presses it. Indeed, Philip himself acknowledg- 
ed, upon another occasion, that his frequent 
converse with the Athenian orators, had been 
of great use to him in correcting his morals. 
Justin represents his carriage after the battle in 
a very different light: alledging that he took 
abundance of pains to dissemble his Joy ; that 
he affected great modesty and compassion, and 
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was not seen to laugh ; that ‘he would have no 
sacrifice, no crowns, no perfumes; that he for- 
bade all kinds of sports, and did nothing that 
might make him appear to the conquerors to be 
elated, nor to the conquered to be insolent. 
But this account seems to have been confounded 
with others which were given of him, after his 
being reformed by Demades. It is certain, that 
after his first transport was over, and that he 
began to recollect himself, he shewed great 
humanity to the Athenians; and that, in order 
still to keep measures with them, he renewed 
the peace. But the Thebans who had renounced 
their alliance with him, he treated in another 
manner. He who afiected to be as much master 
of his allies as of his subjects, could not easily 
pardon those who had deserted him in so critical 
a conjuncture ; wherefore he not only took 
ransom for their prisoners, but made them pay 
for leave to bury their dead. After these seve- 
rities, and after having placed a strong garrison 
over them, he granted them a peace. 

We are told that Isocrates, the most celebrat- 
ed rhetorician of that age, who loved his country 
with the utmost tenderness, could not survive 
the loss and ignominy with which it was cover- 
ed, by the loss of the battle of Cheronea. The 
instant he received the news of its being un- 
certain what use Philip would make of his vic- 
tory, and determined to die a freeman, he 
hastened his end by abstaining from food. He 
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was forescore and eighteen years of age. This 
defeat was attributed chiefly to the ill conduct 
of the generals Lysicles and Chares; the former 
whereof the Athenians put fo death, at- the in- 
stance of Lycurgus, who had great credit and 
influence with the people, but was`a severe 
judge, and a most bitter accuser. “ You, Ly- 
sicles,” said he, “ were general of the army : 
a thousand citizens were slain, two thousand 
taken prisoners; a trophy has been erected to 
the dishonour of this city, and all Greece is en- 
slaved. You had the command when all these 
things happened; and yet you dare to live and 
view the light of the sun, and blush not to ap- 
pear publicly in the Forum: you, Lysicles, 
who are born the monument of your country’s 
shame!” This Lycurgus was one of the orators 
of the first rank, and free from the general cor- 
ruption which then reigned among them. He 
managed the public treasure for twelve years 
with great uprightness, and had, throughout his 
life, the reputation of a man of honour and 
virtue. He encreased the shipping, supplied 
the arsenal, drove the bad men. out of the city, 
and framed several good laws. He kept an 
exact regisier of every thing he did during his 
administration ; and, when that was expired, he 
caused it to be fixed up to a pillar, that every 
body might be at liberty to inspect it, and to 
censure his conduct. He carried this point so 
far, that in his last sickness, he ordered himself 
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to be carried to the Senate-house to give à 
public account of all his actions; and, after he 
had refuted one who accused him there, he went 
home, and died. Notwithstanding the austerity 
of his temper, he was a great encourager of the 
stage; which, though it had been carried to an 
excess that was manifestly hurtful to the public, 
he still looked upon as the best school to in- 
struct and polish the minds of the people. And 
to this end he. kept up a spirit of emulation 
among the writers of tragedy, and erected the 
statues of Æschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
He left three sons who wére unworthy of him, 
and behaved so ill that they were all put in 
prison; but Demosthenes, out of regard to the 
memory of their father, got them discharged. 

It does not appear that Chares underwent 
any persecution for his share of this action ; 
though, according to his general character, he 
deserved it as much or more than his colleague; 
for he had no talent for command, and was very 
little different from a common soldier. Timo- 
theus said of him, “ That, instead of being a 
general, he was fitter to carry the general’s bag- 
gage.” His person, indeed, was of that robust 
kind of make; and it was that which served, in 
some measure, to recommend him to the people. 
But he was more a man of pleasure than 
fatigue. In his military expeditions, he was 
wont to carry with him a band of music, and 
he defrayed the expence of it out of the soldiers’ 
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pay. Notwithstanding his want of abilities, he 
had a thorough good opinion of himself. He 
was vain and positive, bold and boisterous ; a 
great undertaker, and always ready to warrant 
success; but his performances seldom answered; 
and hence it was that the promises of Chares 
became a proverb: and yet, as little as he was 
to be depended on, he had his partizans among 
the people, and among the orators, by whose 
means he got himself to be frequently employ- 
ed, and others to be excluded who were more 
capable. 

But it was Demosthenes who seemed to have 
been the principal cause of the terrible shock 
which Athens received at this time, and which 
gave its power such a wound, as it never recover- 
ed. However, at the very instant the Athenians 
heard of this bloody overthrow, which affected 
so great a number of families, when it would 
have been no wonder had the multitude, seized 
with terror and alarms, given way to an 
emotion of blind zeal against the man whom 
they might have considered, in some measure, 
as the author of this dreadful calamity: even at 
this very instant, I say, the people submitted 
entirely to the councils of Demosthenes. 
The precautions that were taken to post 
guards, to raise the walls, and to repair the 
ditches, were all in consequence of his advice. 
He himself was appointed to supply the city 
with provisions, and to repair the walls, which 
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latter commission he executed with so much 
generosity, that it acquired him the greatest 
honour ; and for which, at the request of Ctesi- 
phon, a crown of gold was decreed him, as a 
reward for his having presented the common- 
wealth with a sum of money out of his own 
estate, sufficient to defray what was wanting of 
the expence for repairing the walls. 

On. the present occasion, that is, after the 
battle of Chzronea, such orators as opposed 
Demosthenes, having all risen up in concert 
against him, and having cited him to take his 
trial according to law, the people not only de- 
clared him innocent of the several accusations 
laid to his charge, but conferred more honours 
upon him than he had enjoyed before; so 
strongly did the veneration they had for his 
zeal and fidelity overbalance the efforts of 
calumny and malice. 

But the people did not stop here: the bones 
of such as had been killed in the battle of Cha- 
ronea having been brought to Athens to be m- 
terred, they appointed Demosthenes to compose 
the eulogium of those brave men; a manifest 
proof that they did not ascribe to him the ill 
success of the battle, but to Providence only, 
who disposes of human events at pleasure. 

It was in this year-that /Eschines drew up an 
accusation against Ctesiphon, or rather against 
Demosthenes which was the most remarkable 
that ever appeared before any tribunal ; not se 
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much for the object of the contest, as for the 
greatness and ability of the speakers. Ctesi- 
phon, a partizan and friend of Demosthenes, 
brought a cause before the assembly of the 
people, in which he urged that a decree should 
be passed, giving a golden crown to Demosthe- 
nes. This decree was strongly opposed by 
ZEschines, the rival of Demosthenes, as well in 
eloquence, as in ambition. 

No cause ever excited so much curiosity, nor 
was pleaded with so much pomp. People 
flocked to it from all parts, and they had great 
reason for so doing; for what sight could be | 
nobler, than a conflict between two orators, 
each of them excellent in his way, both formed 
by nature, improved by art, and animated by 
perpetual dissentions, and an implacable animo- 
sity against each other. 

The juncture seemed to favour Æschines very 
much ; for the Macedonian party, whom he al- 
ways befriended, was very powerful in Athens, 
especially after the ruin of Thebes. Neverthe- 
less AEschines lost his cause, and was justly 
sentenced to banishment for his rash accusation. 
He thereupon went and settled himself in Rhodes, 
where he opened a school of eloquence, the 
fame and glory of which continued for many. 
ages. He began his lectures with the two 
orations that had occasioned his banishment. 
Great encomiums were given to that of Æschi- 
nes; but when they heard that of Demosthenes, 
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the plaudits and acclamations were redoubled. 
And it was then he spoke these words, so great- 
ly laudable in the mouth of an enemy and a 
rival: “ Alas! what applauses would you not 
have bestowed, had you heard Demosthenes 
speak it himself?” 

Demosthenes, thus become victor, made a 
good use of his conquest. For the instant 
Æschines left Athens, in order to embark for 
Rhodes, Demosthenes, ran after him, and forced 
him to accept of a purse of money. On this 
occasion, /Eschines cried out, “ How will it 
be possible for me not to regret a country, in 
which I leave an enemy more generous, than I 
can hope to find friends in any other part of the 
world ?” 

In the mean time, Philip had his ambition 
pleased, but not satisfied with his last victory ; 
he had one object long in view, and that he 
never lost sight of: this was to get himself ap- 
pointed, in the assembly of the Greeks, their 
chief general against the Persians. It had long 
been the object not only of the confederate 
states, but also of the neighbouring Greek 
nations, to revenge upon the kingdom of Persia, 
the injuries they had sustained from it, and to 
work the total destruction of that empire. This 
was an object which had early inflamed the 
mind of Philip, and his late victory paved the 
way toit. He therefore got himself declared 
generalissimo of the Greek forces, and accord- 
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ingly made preparations to invade that mighty 
empire. 

But whilst Philip was thus successful in 
politics and war, the domestic divisions that 
reigned in his family embittered his happiness, 
and at last caused his destruction. He had 
married Olympias, the daughter of the king of 
Epirus, and the early part of their union was 
crowned with happiness; but her ill temper 
soon clouded that dawn which promised so 
much felicity; she was naturally jealous, vin- 
dictive, and passionate ; and their dissentions 
were Carried to such a degree, that Philip was 
often heard to wish for death. But his passion for 
Cleopatra, niece to Attalus, his general, com- 
pleted their separation. As Cleopatra was no 
less amiable in her temper and accomplish- 
ments, than in the extraordinary graces of her 
person, Philip conceived that he should consult 
his own happiness most effectually, by forming 
an inviolable and perpetual union with this 
lady; and, without the least hesitation, resolved 
to separate himself for ever from the princess 
who had long appeared so great an enemy to 
his tranquillity. In vain did Alexander his son 
remonsirate, that by divorcing Olympias, and 
engaging in a second marriage, he exposed him 
to the danger of contending with a number of 
competitors for the crown, and rendered his 
succession precarious. “ My son,” said the 


king, “ if I create you a number of competi- 
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tors, you will have the glorious opportunity of 
exerting yourself to surpass them in. merit. 
Thus shall their rivalship by no means affect 
your title.” ` His marriage with. Cleopatra was 
now declared in form, and celebrated with all 
the grandeur and solemnity which the great oc-. 
casion demanded. The young prince, however 
dissatisfied, was yet obliged to attend on these 
solemnities, and sat in silent indignation at that 
feast which proclaimed the disgrace of his 
mother. In such circumstances, his youthful 
and impetuous mind could not but be suscep- 
tible of the slightest irritation. Attalus, the 
uncle of the new queen, forgetting that just cau-. 
tion, which should have taught him to be scru- 
pulously observant to avoid offending the 
prince, intoxicated by the honours paid to his 
kinswoman, as well as by the present festivity, 
was rash enough to call publicly on the Mace- 
donian nobles, to pour out their libations to the 
geds, that they might grant the king the happy 
fruits of the present nuptials, and legitimate 
heirs to his throne. “ Wretch!” cried Alex- 
ander, with his eyes sparkling with that fury and 
vexation which he had till now suppressed, 
“ dost thou then call me bastard ?” and instantly. 
darted his goblet at Attalus, who returned the 
outrage with double violence. Clamour and 
confusion arose, and the king, in a sudden fit 
of rage, snatched his sword and flew directly 

tgwards his son. His precipitation, his lame- 
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ness, and the quantity of wine in which he had 
by this time indulged, happily disappointed his 
rash purpose : he stumbled and fell on the floor, 
while Alexander, with an unpardonable inso- 
lence, cried out, “ Behold, ye Macedonians ! 
e this is the king who is preparing to lead you 
© into Asia; see, where in passing from one 
“ table to another, he is fallen to the ground.” 

‘Philip, however, did not lose sight of the 
conquests of Asia. Full of the mighty project 
he had conceived, he consulted the gods to 
know what would be the event of it; and the. 
priestess replied, The victim is already crown- 
ed, his end draws nigh, and he will soon be 
sacrificed. Philip hearing this, did not hesitate 
a moment, but interpreted the oracle in his own. 
favour; the ambiguity of which ought at least to 
have kept him in.some suspence. In order, 
therefore, that he might be in a condition to 
apply entirely to his expedition against the 
Persians, and limit himself solely to the con- 
quest of Asia, he dispatched with all possible 
diligence his domestic affairs. After this, he 
offered up a solemn sacrifice to the gods; and 
prepared ‘to celebrate with incredible magni- 
ficence in Ege, a city of Macedonia, the nuptials 
of Cleopatra his daughter, whom he gave in 
marriage to Alexander king of Epirus, and 
brother to Olympias his queen. He had invited 
to it the most considerable persons of Greece, 


and heaped upon them friendship and honours 
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of every kind, by way of gratitude for electing 
him generalissimo of the Greeks. The cities 
made their court to him in emulating each 
other, by sending him golden crowns; and 
Athens distinguished its zeal above all the rest. 
Neoptolemus, the poet, had written purposely 
for that festival, a tragedy intitled Cinyras, in 
which, under borrowed names, he represented 
this prince as already victor over Darius, and 
master of Asia. Philip listened to these happy 
presages with joy, and, comparing them with 
the answer of the oracle, assured himself of con- 
quest. The day after the nuptials, games and 
shows were solemnized. As these formed part 
of the religious worship, there were carried in 
it, with great pomp and ceremony, twelve 
statues of the gods, carved with inimitable art; 
a thirteenth that surpassed them all in magnifi- 
cence, represented Philip as.a god. The hour 
for his leaving the palace arrived, he went forth 
in a white robe! and advanced with an air of 
majesty, in the midst of unbounded acclama- 
tions, towards the theatre, where an infinite 
multitude of Macedonians, as well as foreigners, 
waited his coming with impatience. 

But this magnificence only served to make 
tlie catastrophe more remarkable, and to add 
splendor to ruin.- Some time before, Attalus, 
inflamed with wine at an entertainment, had 
insulted in the most shocking manner Pausanias 
a young Macedonian nobleman. The latter 
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had long endeavoured to revenge the cruel 
affront, and was perpetually imploring the 
king’s justice. But Philip, unwilling to disgust 
Attalus, uncle to Cleopatra, whom, as was be- 
fore observed, he had married after his divorc- 
ing Olympias his first queen, would never listen 
to Pausanias’s complaints. However, to console 
him.in some measure, and to express the high 
esteem he had for, and the great confidence he 
reposed in him, he made him one of the chief 
officers of his life-guard. But this was not what 
the young Macedonian required, whose anger 
now swelling to fury against his judge, he 
~ formed the design of wiping out his shame, by 
imbruing his hands in the blood of his sove- 
reign. a 
And now while this unhappy youth continued 
brooding over those malignant passions which 
distracted and corroded his mind, he happened 
to go into the school of one Hermocrates, who 
professed to teach philosophy ; to whem he pro- 
posed the following question: What shall that 
man do, who wishes to transmit his name with 
lustre to posterity ? Hermocrates, either artful- 
ly and from design, or the natural malignity of 
his temper, replied, “ He must. kill him who 
“hath atchieved the greatest actions; thus 
shall the memory of the hero be joined with 
his who slew him, and both descend together 
to posterity.” This was a maxim highly 
agreeable to Pausanias, in the present disposi- 
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tion of his mind; and thus various accidents 
and circumstances concurred to inflame those 
dangerous passions which now possessed him, 
and to prompt him to the dreadful purpose of 
satiating his revenge. 

The present solemnity was the occasion 
which Pausanias chose for putting his dreadful 
design in execution. Philip, clothed in a white 
flowing robe, waving in soft and graceful folds, 
the habiliments in which the Grecian deities. 
were usually represented, moved forward with 
an heart filled with triumph and exultation, 
while the admiring crowds shouted forth their 
flattering applause. His guards had orders to. 
keep at a considerable distance from his person, 
to shew that the king confided in the affections 
of his people, and had not the least apprehen- 
sions of danger amidst all this mixed concourse 
of different states and nations. Unhappily the 
danger was but too near him. The injured 
Pausanias had not yet forgot his wrongs, but 
still retained those terrible impressions which 
the sense of the indignity he had received, and 
the artful and interested representations of 
others, fixed deeply in his mind. He chose 
this fatal morning for the execution of his re- 
venge on the prince, who had denied repara- 
tion to his injured honour. His design had 
been for some time premeditated, and now was- 
the dreadful moment of effecting it. As Philip 
marched on in all his pride and pomp, this. 
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young Macedonian slipped through the crowd, 
and with a desperate and revengeful resolution, 
waited his approach in a narrow passage, just at 
the entrance into the theatre. The king ad- 
vanced towards him, Pausanias drew his poni- 
ard, plunged it into his heart, and the conqueror 
of Greece, and terror of Asia, fell prostrate to 
the ground and instantly expired. 

The murderer flew towards the gates of the 
city, where there stood horses ready to favour 
his escape, which Olympias herself is said to 
have prepared. The tumult and confusion was 
such as might be expected from so fatal an 
event; „some of the Macedonians crowded 
round the fallen king with officious and inef- 
fectual care, while others pursued Pausanias. 
Among these were Perdiccas, Attalus, and 
Leonatus; the first who excelled in swiftness 
came up to the assassin, where he was just pre- 
paring to mount his horse, but being by his 
precipitation intangled in some vines, a violent 
effort to extricate his foot brought him sud- 
denly to the ground. As he prepared to rise, 
Perdiccas was upon him, and, with his compa- 
nions, soon dispatched him by the repeated 
wounds which their fury inflicted. His body 
was immediately hung on a:gibbet, but in the 
morning appeared crowned with a golden 
diadem; the only means by which Olympias 
could now express her implacable resentment. 
In- a few days, indeed, she took a further occa- 
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sion of publishing her triumph and exultation 
in her husband’s fall, by paying the same fune- 
ral honours to Pausanias, which were prepared 
for Philip ; botn bodies were burnt on the same 
pile, and the ashes-of both deposited in: the 
same tomb. She is even said to have prevailed 
on the Macedonians to pay annual honours to 
Pausanias, as if she feared that the share she had 
-taken in the death of Philip should not be suf- 
ficiently known to the world. She consecrated 
to Apollo the dagger which had been the instru- 
ment of the fatal deed, inscribed with the name 
Myrtalis, the name which she had borne when 
their loves first began. 

Thus died Philip, whose iit and vices 
were directed and proportioned to his ambition. 
His most shining and exalted qualities were 
influenced’ in a great measure by his love of 
power; and even the most exceptionable parts 
of his condtict were principally determined by 
their conveniency and expediency. If he was 
` unjust, he was, like Cæsar, unjust for the sake 
ofempire, If he gloried in the success acquired 
by his virtues and his intellectual accomplish- 
ments, rather than in that which the force of 
arms could gain, the reason which he himself 
assigned, points out his true principle. “ In the 
“ former case,” said he, “ the glory is entirely 
“ mine; in the other, my generals and soldiers 
“ have their share.” 

The news of Philip’s death was a joyful syr- 
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prize in Greece, and particularly in Athens, 
where the people crowned themselves with 
garlands, and decreed a crown to Pausanias. 
They sacrificed to the gods for their deliverance, 
and sung songs of triumph, as if Philip had been 
slain by them in battle. But this excess of joy 
did ill become them. It was looked upon as 
an ungenerous and unmanly insult upon the 
ashes of a murdered prince, and of one whom 
they just before had revered, and crouched to 
in the most abject manner. These immoderate 
transports were raised in them by Demosthenes, 
who having the first intelligence of Philip’s 
death, went into the assembly unusually gay 
and chearful, with a chaplet on his head, and in 
a rich habit, though it was then but the seventh 
day after the death of his daughter. From this 
circumstance Plutarch, at the same time that he 
condemns ‘the behaviour of the Athenians in 
general upon this occasion, takes an opportu- 
nity to justify Demosthenes, and extols him as 
a patriot for not suffering his domestic afflic- 
tions to interfere with the good fortune of the 
commonwealth, But he certainly might have 
acted the part of a good citizen with more 
decency, and not have given up to insult what 
was due to good manners, | 
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CHAP, XIV. 


FROM THE BIRTH OF ALEXANDER, TO HIS SETTING 
OUT FOR ASIA. 


A. M. 364 "TS 
Ante J.C. 356 ALEXANDER, the son of Philip, 


ascended the throne upon the death of his father, 
and took possession of a kingdom rendered 
flourishing and powerful by the policy of the 
preceding reign. | 
He came into the world the very day the . 
celebrated Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, was 
burnt; upon which occasion the report goes, 
that Hegesias, the historian, was heard to say, 
That it was no wonder the temple was burnt, as 
Diana was that day employed at the delivery of 
Olympias, to facilitate the birth of Alexander. 
The passion which prevailed most in Alexan- 
der, even from his tender years, was ambition, 
and an ardent desire of glory ; but not for every 
species of glory. Philip, like a sophist, valued 
himself upon his eloquence, and the:beauty of 
his style; and had the vanity to have engraved 
on his coins, the several victories he had won at 
the Olympic games in the chariot race. But it 
was not after such empty honours that his son 
aspired, His friends asked him one day, Whether 
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‘he would not be present at the games above- 
mentioned, in order to dispute the- prize be- 
stowed on that occasion? for he was very swift 
of foot. He answered, That he would contend 
in them, provided kings were to be his anta- 
gonisis. i 

Every time news was brought him that his 
father had taken some city, or gained some 
great battle, Alexander, so far from sharing in 
the general joy, used to say in a plaintive 
tone of voice; to the young persons that were 
brought up with him, “ Friends, my father 
will possess himself of every thing, and leave 
nothing for me to do.” 

One day, some ambassadors from the king of 
Persia being arrived at court during Philip’s 
absence, Alexander gave them so an and so 
polite a reception, and regaled them in so noble 
and generous a manner, as charmed them all; 
but that which most surprized them was, the 
good sense and judgment he discovered in the 
several conversations they had with him, He 
did not propose to them any thing that was 
trifling, and like one of his age; such, for in- 
stance, as enquiring about the so much boasted 
gardens suspended in the air; the riches and 
magnificence of the palace, and court of the 
king of Persia, which excited the admiration of 
the tukeie world; the famous golden plaintain. 
free; and that golden vine, the grapes of which 
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were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all 
sorts of precious stones, under which the Persian 
monarch was said frequently to give audience. 
Alexander, I say, asked them questions of a 
quite different nature; enquiring which was 
the road to Upper Asia ; the distance of the se- 
veral places; in what the strength and power of 
the king of Persia consisted ; in what part of the 
battle he fought; how he behaved towards his 
enemies, and in what manner he governed his 
subjects. These ambassadors admired him all 
the while ; and, perceiving, even at that time, 
how great he might one day become, they ob- 
served, in a few words, the difference they 
found between Alexander and Artaxerxes, by 
saying one to another. “ This young prince is 
“ great, and ours is rich: that man must be 
“ vastly insignificant who has no other merit 
“ than his riches !” 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince was 
owing as much to the good education which 
had been given him, as to the happiness of his 
natural parts. Several preceptors were appoint- 
ed to teach him all such arts and sciences as are 
worthy the heir of a great kingdom ; and the 
chief of these was Leonidas, a person of the 
most severe morals, and a relation to the queen. 
This Leonidas, in their journies together, used 
frequently to look into the trunks where his 
beds and clothes were laid, in order to see if 
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Olympias, his mother, had not put something 
superfluous into them, which might administer 
to delicacy and luxury. 

But the greatest service Philip did his son, 
was appointing Aristotle his preceptor. He was 
the most famous and the most learned philo- 
sopher of his age; and was intrusted with the 
whole care of Alexander’s education. One of 
the reasons which prompted Philip to choose 
him a master of such conspicuous reputation 
and merit, was, as he himself tells us, that his 
son might avoid committing a great many 
faults, of which he himself had been guilty. 

Philip was sensible how great a treasure he 
possessed in the person of Aristotle ; for which 
reason he settled a very genteel stipend upon 
him, and afterwards rewarded his pains and care 
in an infinitely more gloricus manner ; for hav- — 
ing destroyed and laid waste the city of Stagira, 
the native place of that philosopher, he rebuilt 
it, purely out of affection for him; reinstated 
the inhabitants, who had fled from it, or were 
made slaves, and gave them a fine park in the 
neighbourhood of Stagira, as a place for their 
studies and assemblies. Even in Plutarch’s 
time, the stone seats which Aristotle had placed 
there were standing; as also spacious vistas, 
under which those who walked were shaded 
from the sun-beams. 

` Alexander likewise discovered no less esteem 
for his master, whom he believed himself bound 
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to love as much as if he had been his father; 
declaring, That he was indebted to the one 
for living, and to the other for living well. The 
progress of the pupil was equal to the care and 
abilities of the preceptor. He grew vastly fond 
of philosophy, and learned the several parts of 
it; but in a manner suitable to his birth. 
Aristotle endeavoured to improve his judgment, 
by laying down sure and certain rules, by which 
he might distinguish just and solid reasoning 
from what is but speciously so; and by accus- 
toming him to separate in discourse all such 
parts as only dazzle, from those which are truly 
solid, and constitute its chief value, But Alex- 
ander applied himself chiefly to morality, which 
is properly the science of kings, because it is 
the knowledge of mankind, and of their duties. 
This he made his serious and profound study, 
and considered it even at that time, as the 
foundation of prudence and wise policy. 

The greatest master of rhetoric that antiquity 
could ever boast, and who has left so excellent 
a treatise on that subject, took care to make 
that science part of his pupil’s education ; and 
we, find that Alexander, even in the midst of his 
conquest, was often very urgent with Aristotle 
to send him a treatise on that subject. To this 
we owe the work entitled Alexander’s Rhetoric; 
in the beginning of which, Aristotle proves to 
him the vast advantages a prince may reap from 
eloquence; as it gives him the greatest ascen- 
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dant over the minds of men, which he ought to 
acquire as well by his wisdom as authority. 
Some answers and letters of Alexander, which 
are still extant, shew that he possessed, in its 
greatest perfection, that strong, that manly elo- 
quence, which abounds with sense and ideas, 
and which is so entirely free from superfluous 
expressions, that every single word has its 
meaning; which, properly speaking, is the 
eloquence of kings. 

His esteem, or rather his passion for Homer, 
shews; not only with what vigour and success he 
applied to polite literature, but the judicious use 
he made of it, and the solid advantages he pro- 
posed to himself from it. He was not only 
prompted-to peruse this poet merely out of 
curiosity, or to unbend his mind, or from a 
great fondness for poetry; but his view in 
studying this admirable writer, was to borrow 
such sentiments from him, as were worthy a 
great king and conqueror; courage, intrepidity, 
magnanimity, temperance, prudence ; the art of 
commanding well in war and peace. The verse 
which pleased him most in Homer, was that 
where Agamemnon is represented as a good 
king and a brave warrior. 

After this, it is no wonder that Alexander 
should have so high an esteem for this poet. 
Thus when, after the battle of Arbela, the Mace- 
donians had found, among the spoils: of Darius, 
` a golden box (enriched with precious stones) 
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in whieh the excellent perfumes used by that 
prince were put, Alexander, who was quite 
covered with dust, and regardiess of essences 
and perfumes, ordered, that this box should be 
employed to no other use than to hold Homer’s 
poems ; which he believed the most perfect, the 
most complete production of the human mind. 
He admired particularly the Ihad, which he 
called, The best provision for a warrior. He 
always had with him that edition of Homer 
which Aristotle had revised and corrected, and 
to which the title of the Edition of the Box was 
given: and he laid it wiih his sword every night 
under his pillow. s 
Fond, even to excess, of every kind of glory, 
he was displeased with Aristotle his master, for 
having published, in his absence, certain meta- 
physical pieces, which he himself desired to 
possess exclusively of all others; and even at 
the time when he was employed in the con- 
quest of Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, he 
wrote to him a letter, which is still extant, 
wherein he complains upon that very account. 
Alexander says in it, That he had much rather 
surpass the rest of men in the knowledge of 
sublime and excellent things, than in the great- 
ness and extent of his power. He in like man- 
ner requested Aristotle not to shew the treatise 
of rhetoric above mentioned to any person but 
to himself. 
He had also a taste for the whole circle of arts, 
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but in such a manner as became a prince; that 
is, he knew the value and usefulness of them. 
Music, painting, sculpture, architecture, flourish- 
ed in his reign; because they found him bhoth a 
skilful judge and a generous protector; who 
was able to distinguish and to reward merit. 

But he despised certain trifling feats of dex- 
terity, that were of no usé. Some Macedonians 
admired very much a man, who employed him- 
self very attentively in- throwing small peas 
through the eye of a needle; which he would 
do at a considerable distance, and without once 
missing. Alexander seeing him at this exer- 
cise, ordered him, as we are told, a present 
suitable to his employment; viz. a basket of 
peas. 

Alexander was of a sprightly disposition, was 
resolute, and very tenacious of his opinion, 
which never gave way to force, but at the same 
time would submit immediately to reason and 
good sense. It is very difficult to treat with 
persons of this turn of mind: Philip accor- 
dingly, notwithstanding his double authority of 
king and father, believed it necessary to employ 
persuasion rather than force with respect to his 
son, and endeavoured to make himself beloved 
rather than feared by him. 

An accident made him entertain a very ad- 
vantageous opinion of Alexander. There had 
been sent from Thessaly to Philip a war-horse ; 
a noble, strong, fiery, generous beast, called 
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Bucephalus. The owner would not sell him 
under thirteen talents ; an immense sum! The 
king went into the plains, attended by his 
courtiers, in order to view the perfections of 
this horse; but, upon trial, he appeared so 
very fierce, and pranced about in so furious a 
manner, that no one dared to mount him. Philip 
being angry that so furious and unmanageable 
a creature had been sent him, gave orders for 
their carrying him back again. Alexander, 
who was present at that time, cried out, “ What 
a noble horse we are going to lose, for want of 
address and boldness to back him!” Philip at 
first considered these words as the effect of.folly 
and rashness, so common to young men ; but as 
Alexander insisted still more upon what he had 
said, and was very much vexed to see so noble a 
creature just going to be sent home again, his 
father gave him leave to try what he could do. 
The young prince overjoyed at this permission, 
goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of the bridle, 
and turns his head to the sun, having observed, 
that the thing which frighted him, was his own 
shadow; Alexander therefore first stroked him 
gently with his hand, and soothed him with his 
voice; then seeing his fierceness abate, and art- 
fully taking this opportunity, he let fall his 
cloak, and springing swiftly upon his back, first 
slackened the reign, without once striking or 
yexing him; and when he perceived that his 
fire was cooled, that he was no longer so furious 
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and violent, and wanted only to move forward, 
he gave him that rein, and spurring him with 
great vigour, animated him with his voice to his 
full speed. While this was doing, Philip and 
his whole court trembled for fear, and did not 
once open their lips ; but when the prince, after 
having run his first heat, returned with joy and 
pride, at his having broke a horse Which was 
judged absolutely ungovernable, all the cour- 
tiers in general endeavoured to outvie one 
another in their applauses and congratulations ; 
and we are told, Philip shed tears of joy on this 
occasion; and ‘embracing Alexander, after he 
was alighted, and kissing him, he said to him, 
“ My son, seek a kingdom more worthy of thee, 
“ for Macedon is below thy merit.” 

Alexander upon his accession to the throne, 
saw himself surrounded with extreme dangers ; 
the barbarous nations with whom Philip con- 
tended during his whole reign, thought this 
change for their advantage, and despising the 
youth and inexperience of the young monarch, 
resolved to seize this opportunity of regaining’ 
their freedom, for satiating themselves with 
plunder: nor had he less to fear from the Greeks 
themselves, who now thought this a convenient 
opportunity to restore their ancient form of 
government, revenge their former injuries, and 
reclaim those rights which they had enjoyed for 
ages. 


Alexander, however, resolved to prevent their 
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machinations, and to give them no time to com- 
plete their confederacies against him. After 
taking revenge upon the conspirators against 
his father, whom he slew upon his tomb, he 
first conciliated the affections of the Mace- 
donians to him, by freeing them from a vexa- 
tious and bodily slavery, only commanding their 
service in wars. 

The Macedonians reflecting on his ptecarious 
situation, advised him to relinquish Greece, and 
not persist in his resolution of subduing it by 
force; to recover by gentle methods the bar- 
barians who had taken arms; and to soothe, as 
it were, those glimmerings of revolt and inno- 
vation, by prudent reserve, complacency, and 
insinuations, in order to conciliate their affec- 
tions. However, Alexander would not listen 
to those timorous counsels, but resolved to 
secure and support his affairs, by boldness and 
magnanimity ; firmly persuaded, that should he 
relax in any point at first, all his neighbours 
would fall upon him ; and that were he to en-- 
deavour to compromise matters, he would be 
obliged to. give up all Philip’s conquests, and 
by that:means confine his domintons to the nar- 
row limits of Macedon. He therefore made all 
possible: haste to. check the arins of the bar- 
barians, by marching his troops to the banks of 
the Danube, which ‘he crossed in one night. 
He defeated the king of the Triballi in a great 
battle; made the Getz fly at his approach; and 
subdued several other barbarous nations, some 
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by the terror of his name, and others by the 
force of his arms; and notwithstanding the ar- 
rogant answers of their armbassadots, he taught 
them to dread a danger, which they found but 
too ready to overwhelm them. 

J Whilst Alexander was thus employed at a dis- 
tance against the barbarians; all thé cities of 
Greece, and chiefly those who were animated 
by the eloquence of Demosthenes, formed, a 
powerful alliance against him. A false report 
which prevailed of Hf death, inspired the The- 
bans with a boldness that proved their ruin. 
They cut to pieces part of the Macedonian 
garrison in their citadel. Demosthenes, on the 
other side was every day haranguing the peo- 
ple; and fired with contempt for Alexander, 
who he called a child and a hair-brained boy, he 
assured the Athenians, with a decisive tone of 
voice, that they had nothing to fear from the 
new king of Macedon, who did not dare to‘stir 
out of his kingdom, but would think himself 
vastly happy could he sit peaceably on his 
throne. At the same time he wrote letters upon 
letters to Attalus, one of Philip’s lieutenants in 
Asia Minor, to excite him to rebel. This Attalus 
was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip’s second wife, 
and was very much disposed to listen to De- 
mosthenes’ proposals. Nevertheless, as Alex- 
ander was grown very diffident of him, for 
which he knew there was but too much reason, 
he, therefore, to eradicate from his mind all the 
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suspicions he might entertain, and the better to 
screen his designs, sent all Demosthenes’ letters 
to that prince : but Alexander saw through all 
his artifices, and thereupon ordered Hecatzus, 
one of his commanders, whom he had sent into 
Asia for that purpose, to have him assassinated, 
which was executed accordingly. Attalus’s 
death restored tranquillity to the army, and 
entirely destroyed the seeds of discord and re- 
bellion. 

The object which seized Alexander's earliest 
ambition, was the conquest of Persia; and he 
now expected that he would have leisure and 
opportunity to prepare for so great an enter- 

rize; but he was soon called to a new under- 
taking. The Athenians, Thebans, and Lace- 
dzmonians, united against him; hoping, by 
the assistance of Persia, to recover their former 
freedom, In order to persuade the Greeks to 
this, Demosthenes made use of a device, which 
had more cunning in it than wisdom. He 
caused it to be reported, that Alexander was 
slain in a battle against the Triballi; and he 
produced a man to the assembly, who ventured 
to affirm, that he was present, and wounded, 
when his general was slain. These false re- 
ports, which serve for a day, are but bad policy; 
like a false alarm in battle the people may 
sometimes be mocked by them ; but in the end, 
the success will prove as ridiculous as the in- 
vention ; for those that find themselves at one 
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time abused by such, will, at other-times, neg- 
lect the real call of truth. This unfortunate 
confederation obliged Alexander to turn his 
sword from the Persians against the Greeks, of 
whose assistance he had but just before assured 
himself. | 

Expedition and activity were the charac- 
teristics of this monarch’s conduct. Having 
heard of the slaughter of the Macedonian garri+ 
son of Thebes, and of the union formed against 
him by the Athenians, Thebans, and Lacede- 
monians, he immediately put his army ‘in 
motion. He passed over the craggy top-of 
Mount Ossa, to elude the Thessalians, who: had 
possessed themselves of the defiles lying be- 
tween Thessaly and Macedon, and moved on 
with such rapidity, that his appearance in 
Greece gave the first news of his preparation 
for war. He appeared so suddenly in Beeotia; 
that the Thebans could scarce believe their 
eyes; and being come: before their walls, was 
willing to give them time to repent; and only 
demanded to have Phoenix and Prothules, the 
two chief ringleaders of the revolt, delivered 
up to him ; and published, by sound of trumpet, 
a general pardon to all who should come over 
tohim, But the Thebans, by way of insult, 
demanded to have Philotas and Antipater deli- 
vered to them; and invited, by a declaration, 
all who were solicitous for the liberty of Greece 
to join with them in its defence. 
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_ Alexander, finding it impossible for him ta 
get the- better of their obstinacy by offers of 
peace, saw with grief that he would be forced 
to employ his power, and decide the affair by 
force of arms. A great battle was thereupon 
fought, in which the Thebans exerted them- 
selves with a bravery and ardour much be- 
yond their strength, for the enemy exceeded 
them vastly in numbers. But after a long and 
vigorous resistance, such as survived of the 
Macedonian garrison in the citadel, coming 
down from it, and charging the Thebans in the 
rear, who being surrounded, on all sides, the 
greatest part of them were cut to pieces, and 
the city taken and plundered. 

It would be impossible for words to express 
the dreadful calamities which the Thebans suf- 
fered on this occasion. Some Thracians hav- 
ing pulled down the house ofa virtuous lady of 
quality, Timoclea by name, carried off all her 
goods and treasures; and their captain having 
seized the lady and satiated his brutal lust with 
her, afterwards enquired whether she had not 
concealed goldand silver, Timoclea, animated by 
an ardent desire of revenge, replying, That she 
had hid some, took him with herself only into the 
garden, and shewing him a well, told him, That. 
the instant she saw the enemy enter the city, 
_ she herself had thrown into it the most precious 
things in her possession. The officer, overjoyed; 
at what he heard, drew near the well, and stoop- 
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ing down to see its depth, Timoclea, who was 
behind, pushing him with all her strength, 
threw him in, and afterwards killed him with 
great stones, which she heaped upon him. She 
was instantly seized by the Thracians, and being 
bound in chains, was carried before Alexander. 
The prince immediately perceived, by her mien, 
that she was a woman of quality and. great 
spirit, for she followed those brutal wretches 
with a very haughty air, and without discover- 
ing the least fear. Alexander asking her who 
she was, Timoclea replied, “ I am sister to 
Theagenes, who fought against Philip for the 
liberty of Greece, and was killed in the battle 
of Cheronea, where he commanded.” The 
prince, admiring her generous answer, and still 
more the action that she had done; gave orders 
that she should have leave to retire wherever 
she pleased with her children. 

Alexander then debated in council how to 
act with regard to Thebes. The Phocians, and 
the people of Platæa, Thespiz, and Orcho- 
menus, who were all in alliance with Alexander, 
and shared in his victory, represented to him 
the cruel treatment they had met with from the 
Thebans, who also had destroyed their several 
cities, and reproached them with the zeal which 
they always discovered in favour of the Persians 
against the Greeks, who held them in the utmost 
detestation ; the proof of which was, the oath 
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they had all taken to destroy Thebes, after they 
should have vanquished the Persians. 

Cleades, one of the. prisoners, being permit- 
ted to speak, endeavoured to excuse, in some 
measure, the revolt of the Thebans; a fault 
which, in his opinion, should be imputed to a 
rash and credulous imprudence, rather than to 
depravity of will or declared perfidy. He re- 
monstrated, that his countrymen, upon a false 
report of Alexander’s death, had, indeed, too 
rashly broke out into rebellion ; not against the 
king, however, but against his successors; that 
what crimes soever they might have committed, 
they had been punished for them with the 
utmost severity, by the dreadful calamity which 
had befallen their city ; that there now remained 
in it none but women, children, and old men, 
from whom they had nothing to fear, and who 
were so much the greater objects of compassion, 
as. they had been no ways concerned in the 
revolt. He concluded with reminding Alex- 
ander that Thebes, which had given birth to so 
many gods and heroes, several of whom were. 
that king’s ancestors, had also been the seat of 
his father Philip’s rising glory, and like a second 
native country to him. 

These motives which Cleades urged were very 
strong and powerful; nevertheless, the anger of 
the conqueror prevailed, and the city was de- 
stroyed. However, he set at liberty the priests; 
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all such as had a right of hospitality with the 
Macedonians; the descendants of Pindar, the 
famous poet, who had done so much to Greece; 
and such as had opposed the revolt. Bnt all 
the rest, in number about thirty thousand he 
sold! and upwards of six thousand had been 
killed in battle. The Athenians were so sensibly 
efflicted at the sad disaster which had befallen 
Thebes, that being about to solemnize the 
festival of the Great Mysteries, they suspended 
them upon account of their extreme grief; and 
received, with the greatest humanity, all those 
who had fled from the battle, and the plunder of 
Thebes, and made Athens their asylum. | 

Alexander’s sudden arrival in Greece, had 
very much abated the haughtiness of the Athe- 
nians, and extinguished Demosthenes’s vehe- 
mence and fire; but the ruin of Thebes, which 
was still more sudden, threw them into the ut- 
most consternation. They therefore had re- 
course fo entreaties, and a deputation to Alex- 
ander to implore his clemency ; Demosthenes 
was among them ; but he was no sooner arrived 
at Mount Cytheron, than dreading the anger of 
that prince, he. quitted the embassy, and re- 
turned home. 

Immediately Alexander sent to Athens, re- 
‘quiring the citizens to deliver vp to him ten. 
orators, whom he supposed to have been the 
chief instruments in forming the league which 
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It was on this occasion that Demosthenes related 
to the people the fable of the wolves and the 
dogs; in which it is supposed, That the wolves 
ene day told the sheep, that in case they 
desired to be at peace with them, they must 
deliver up to them the dogs who were their 
guard. The application was easy and natural ; 
especially with respect to the orators, who were 
justly compared to dogs, whose duty it was to 
watch, to bark, and to fight, in order to save the 
lives of the flock. : 

In this afflicting dilemma of the Athenians, 
who could not prevail with themselves to deliver 
up their orators ‘to certain death, though they 
had no other way to save their city, Demades, 
whom Alexander had honoured with his friend- 
ship, offered to undertake the embassy alone, 
and intercede for them. The king, whether he 
had satiated his revenge, or endeavoured to blot 
out, 1f possible, by some act of clemency, the 
barbarous action he had just before committed, 
or rather to remove the several: obstacles which 
might retard the execution of his grand design, 
and by that means net leave, during his absence, 
the least pretence for murmurs, waved his de- 
mand with regard to the delivery of the orators, 
and was pacified by their sending Caridemus 
into banishment ; who being a native of Orza, 
had been presented by the Athenians with his 
freedom, for the services he had done the re- 
public, He was son-in-law to Chersobleptus, 
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king of Thrace: had learned the art of -war 
under Iphicrates; and had himself frequently 
commanded the Athenian armies. To avoid 
the pursuit of Alexander, he took refuge with 
the king of Persia. 

As fi the Athenians, he not only as 
them the several injuries he pretended to have 
received, but expressed a particular regard for 
them, exhorting them to apply themselves 
vigorously to public affairs, and to keep a 
watchful eye over the several transactions 
which might happen; because in case of his 
death, their city was to give laws to the rest of 
Greece. Historians relate, that many years after 
this ‘expedition, he was seized with deep re- 
morse for the calamity he had brought upon the 
Thebans ; and that this made him behave with 
much greater humanity towards many other 
nations. 

So dreadful an example of severity towards 
so powerful a city as Thebes, spread the terror 
of his arms through all Greece, and made all 
things give way before him. He summoned at 
Corinth, the assembly of the several states and 
free cities of Greece, to obtain from them the 
same supreme command against the Persians, 
which had been granted to his father a little 
before his death. No assembly ever debated 
upon a more important subject. It was the 
western world deliberating upon the ruin of the 
east; and the methods for executing a revenge 
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which had been suspended more than an age. 
The assembly held at this time, gave rise to 
events, the relation of which appear astonishing, 
and almost incredible; and to revolutions, 
which contributed to change the disposition of 
most things in the political world. 

To form such a design, required a prince 
bold, enterprising, and experienced in war; 
one of great views, who, having a great name 
by his exploits, was not to be intimidated by 
dangers, nor checked by obstacles; but, above 
all, a monareh, who had a supreme authority 
over all the states of Greece, none of which, 
singly, was powerful enough to make so arduous 
an attempt; and which required, in order to 
their acting in concert, to be subject to one . 
chief, who might give motion to the several 
parts of that great body, by making them all 
concur to the same end. Such a prince was 
Alexander. It was not difficult for him to re- 
kindle in the minds of the people their ancient 
hatred of the Persians, their perpetual and 
irreconcileable enemies; whose destruction they 
had more than once sworn, and whom they had 
determined to extirpate, in case an opportunity 
should present itself for that purpose ; a hatred 
which the intestine feuds of the Greeks might 
indeed have suspended, but could never extin- 
puish, The immortal retreat of the ten thou- 
sand Greeks, notwithstanding the vigorous op- 
pesition of the prodigious army of the Persians, 
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shewed plainly what might be expected from 
an army composed of the flower of the forces 
of all the cities of Greece, and those of Mace- 
don, commanded by generals and officers formed 
under Philip ; and, to say all in a word, led by 
Alexander. The deliberations of the assembly 
were therefore short. The Spartans were the 
only people who ventured to remonstrate ; 
though several others were inimical to the 
interests of the Macedonians. Mindful of their 
former independence and greatness, they told 
Alexander, that “ the Lacedzmonians were 
accustomed to point out the way to glorious 
deeds, and not to be directed by others.” But 
they were obliged to submit to the prevailing 
sense of the assembly; and Alexander was, of 
course, appointed generalissimo against the 
Persians. 

Immediately a great number of officers, and 
governors of cities, with many philosophers, 
waited upon Alexander, to congratulate him 
upon his election. He flattered himself, that 
Diogenes of Synope, who was then at Corinth, 
would also come like the rest, and pay his com- 
pliments. . This philosopher, who entertained a 
very mean idea of grandeur, thought it impro- 
per to congratulate men just upon their exalta- 
- tion; but that mankind ought to wait till thoge 
persons should perform actions worthy of their 
high stations. Diogenes, therefore, still con- 
tinued at home; upon which Alexander, at- 
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tended by all his courtiers, made him a visit. 
The philosopher was at that time lying down in 
the sùn ; but seeing so great a crowd of people’ 
advancing towards him, he sat up, and fixed his 
eyes on Alexander. This prince, surprized to bė- 
hold so famous a philosopher living in such ex- 
treme poverty, after saluting him in the kindest 
manner, asked, Whether he wanted any thing ? 
Diogenes replied, “ Only that you would stand a 
little out of my sun-shine.” This answer raised 
the contempt and indignation of all the courtiers; 
but the monarch struck with the philosopher's 
greatness of soul, “ Were I not Alexander,” 
says he, “ I would be Diogenes.” In a word, 
all or nothing presents us with the true image 
of Alexander and Diogenes. How great and 
powerful soever that prince might think himself, 
he could not deny but that he was less happy 
than a man to whom he could give, and from 
whom he could take nothing. 

Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was 
determined to consult the oracle of Apollo. 
He therefore went to Delphos, where he hap- 
pened to arrive in those days which are called 
unlucky; a season in which people were forbid 
consulting the oracle; and accordingly the 
priestess refused to go to the temple. But 
Alexander, who could not bear any contradic- 
tion to his will, took her forcibly by the arm, 
and as he was leading her to the-temple, she 
cried out, “ My son, thou art irresistible.” 
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This was all he desired; and catching hold of 
these words, which he considered as spoke by 
the oracle, he set out for Macedonia, in order to 
make preparations for his great expedition. 

Alexander being arrived in his kingdom, held 
a council with the chief officers of his army, and 
the nobles of his court, on the expedition he 
meditated against Persia, and the measures he 
should take in ordér to succeed in it. The 
whole assembly were unanimous, except in one 
article. Antipater and Parmenio were of 
opinion, that the king, before he engaged in 
an enterprize which would necessarily be a 
long one, ought to make choice of a consort, 
in order to secure himself a successor to his 
throne. But Alexander, who was of a violent 
fiery temper, did not approve of this advice; 
and believed that after he had been nominated 
generalissimo of the Greeks, and. that his father 
had left him an invincible army, it would be a 
shame for him to lose his time in solemnizing 
his nuptials, and waiting for the fruits of it: 
fer which reason he determined to set out im- 
mediately. 

Accordingly he offered up very splendid 
sacrifices to the gods, and caused to be cele- 
brated at Dia, a city of Macedon, scenicai 
games that had been instituted by one of his 
ancestors, in honour of Jupiter and the Muses. 
This festival continued nine days, agreeable to 
the number of those goddesses. He had a tent 
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raised large enough to hold an hundred tables, 
on which consequently nine hundred covers 
inight be laid. To this feast the several princes 
of his family, all the ambassadors, generals and 
officers were invited. 

Before he. set ont upon his great expedition, 
he settled the affairs of Macedon, over which he 
appointed: Antipater -as viceroy, with twelve 
thousand foot, and near the same number of 
horse. He also enquired into the domestic 
affairs of his friends, giving to one an estate 
in land, to another a village, to a third the 
revenues of a town, to a fourth the toll of an 
harbour. As all the revenues of his demesnes 
were already employed and exhausted by his 
donations, Perdiccas said to him, “ My lord, 
what is it you reserve for yourself ?” Alexander 
replied, “ Hope: upon which Perdiccas said, 
“ the same hope ought therefore to satisfy us;” 
and so refused very generously to accept of 
what the king had appointed him. 

After having completely settled his affairs in 
Macedonia, and used all the precautions imagin- 
able to prevent any troubles from arising in it. 
during his absence, he set out for Asia in the 
beginning of the spring. His army consisted 
of little more’ than thirty thousand foot, and four 
or five thousand horse ; but then they were all 
brave men, wel disciplined, and enured to 
fatigue. They had made several campaigns 
under Philip, and were each of them in case of 
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necessity, capable of commanding ; most of the 
officers were near threescore years of age, and 
the: common men fifty ; and when they were 
either assembled or drawn up at the head of a 
camp, they had the air of a venerable senate. 
Parmenio commanded the infantry ; Philotas, 
his son, had eighteen hundred horse under him ; 
and Callas, the son of Harpalus, the same num- 
ber of Thessalian cavalry. The rest of the horse 
were composed of natives of the several states 
of Greece; they amounted to six hundred, and 
had a separate commander. The Thracians 
and Pzonians, who were always in front, were 
headed by Cassander. Such was the army 
which was to decide the fortune, not only of 
Greece, but of all the eastern world. Alexander 
began his march along the lake Cercinum, 
towards Amphipolis : crossed the river Strymon, 
near its mouth; afterwards the Hebrus, and 
arrived at Sestos after twenty days march. He 
then commanded Parmenio to cross over from 
Sestos to Abydos, with all the horse and part of 
the foot; which he accordingly did with the 
assistance of an hundred and threescore gallies, 
and several flat-bottomed vessels, while he him- 
self crossed over the Hellespont, steering his 
galley with his own hands; when he arrived 
near the shore, as if to take possession of the 
continent, he leaped from his ship in complete 
armour, and testified many transports of joy. 
‘VOR, II Tun . 
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This. confidence soon began to diffuse. itself 
over all the rest of his army : it inspired his 
soldiers with so much courage and security, that 
they fancied themselves. marching not to a 
precarious war, but a certain victory. | 

It has often been thought strange, that no 
measures were adopted ay the, Persians to stop 
the progress of the Macedonian army ; more 
especially as they had, been apprized of Alex- 
ander’s intentions a considerable time before he 
quitted Macedon. Persia was, at that time, in 
possession of a very numerous and powerful 
fleet, while that of the Macedonians’ was small, 
and their seamen unaccustomed to naval evolu- 
tions. It would therefore appear, that if -the 
Persian fleet had repaired speedily to the Hel- 
Jespont, and there brought the enemy fo an en- 
gagement, they might have checked their aspir- 
ing foe in the outset, and so have saved both 
ot honour and their empire. What could be 
their reason for omitting so fair an opportunity 
of averting the blow that was soon to crush 
them, is not a question of easy solution. 
Perhaps Darius and his ministers thought them- 
selves secure, on account of the great supe- 
riority of their troops in point of number ; or 
were so sunk in luxury and effeminacy, that 
their ruin was well nigh effected before they 
were roused from their lethargy. From what- 
ever cause their supineness arose, they seem to 
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have been infatuated. They seem to have 
been, from the beginning, the devoted victims 
of Alexander’s resentment and ambition. i 

Being arrived at the city of Lampzacus, 
which Alexander was determined to destroy, 
in order to punish the rebellion of its inhabi- 
tants, Anaximenes, a native of that place, came 
to him. - This man, who was a famous historian, 
had been very intimate with Philip his father ; 
and Alexander himself had a great esteem for 
him, having been his pupil: The king suspect- 
ing the business he came upon, to be before- 
hand with him, swore, in express terms, that he 
would never grant his request: The favour I 
have to desire of you; says Anaximenes, is, that 
you will destroy Lampsacus. By this witty 
evasion the historian saved his country. 
| From thence Alexander went to Troy, where 
he paid g great honours to the shade of Achilles, 
and caused games to be celebrated round his 
tomb. He admired and envied the felicity of 
that Grecian hero, in having found; during life, 
a faithful friend in pidis and after ayy a 
noble panegyrist in Homer. 

When the news of Alexander’s landing in 
Asia’ was brought to Darius, he testified the 
utmost contempt for the Macedonian ` army, and 
indignation at the presumption ot their generals, 
In a letter-which he wrote, he reprefiended this 
audacious iusolence, and gave orders to his 
Various governors in the different parts of his 
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dominions, that if they took Alexander alive, to 
whip him with rods, make’ prisoners of his whole 
army, and send them as slaves to one of the 
most deserted parts of his dominions. Thus 
confiding in the glittering but barbarous multi- 
tude which he commanded, he disposed of the 
enemy as. already vanquished ; but confidence 
goes but a short part of the road to success. 
The great numbers which he had gathered, only 
brought unwieldy splendor into the field, and 
instead of procuring him security, encreased his 
cmbarrassments.. 

Alexander being at length arrived on the 
banks of the Granicus, a river of Phrygia, 
found the Persians disposed to dispute his pas- 
sage. The Persian satrap taking possession of 
the higher banks, at the head of an army of one 
hundred thousand foot, and upwards of ten 
thousand horse, seemed to promise himself 
victory. Memnon, who was a Rhodian, and 
commanded under Darius all the coast of Asia, 
had advised the generals not to venture a 
battle, but to lay waste the plains, and even the 
cities, thereby to starve Alexander’s army, and 
oblige him to return back into Europe. Mem- 
non was the best of all Darius’s generals, and 
had been the principal agent in his victories. 
It is not easy to determine what we ought ta 
admire most in him ; whether his great wisdom 
in council, his courage and capacity in the 
field, or his zeal and attachment to his sovereign. 
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The counsel he gave on this occasion was ex- 
cellent, when we consider that his enemy was 
fiery and impetuous; had neither town, maga- 
zine, nor place of retreat; that he was entering 
a country to which he was absolutely a stranger, 
and inhabited by enemies; that. delays alone 
would weaken and ruin him ; and that his only 
hopes lay in giving battle immediately. But 
Arsites, a Phrygian satrap, opposed the opinion 
of Memnon, and protested he would never 
suffer the Grecians to make such havock in the 
territories he governed. This ill counsel pre- 
vailed over that of the Rhodian, whom the Per- 
sians, to their great prejudice, suspected of a 
design to protract the war, and by that means of 
making himself necessary to Darius. 
Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at ‘ 
the head of his heavy-armed infantry, drawn up 
in two lines, with the cavalry in the wings, and 
the baggage following in the rear. Being 
arrived upon the banks of. the Granicus, 
Parmenio advised him to encamp there in battle 
array, in order that his forces might have time 
to rest themselves, and not to pass the river till 
very early next morning, because the enemy 
would then be less able to prevent him; he 
added, that it would be too dangerous to 
attempt crossing a river in sight of an enemy, 
especially as that before them was deep, and 
its banks very craggy; so that the Persian 
cavalry, who waited their coming in battle array 
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on the other side, might easily defeat them be- 
fore they were drawn up; that besides the loss 
which would be sustained on this occasion, this 
enterprize, in case it should prove unsuccess- 
ful, would be of dangerous. consequence to 
their future affairs; the fame and glory of arms 
depending on the first actions. 

However, these reasons were not able to make 
the least impression on Alexander, who declared 
that it would be a shame should he, after crossing 
the Hellespont, suffer his progress to be retard- 
ed by a rivulet, for so he called the Granicus 
out of contempt ; that they cught to take advan- 
tage of the terror which the suddenness of his 
arrival, and the boldness of his. attempt, had 
spread among the Persians, and answer the 
high opinion the. world conceived of his cou- 
rage, and the valour of the Macedonians. . The 
enemy’s horse, which were very numerous, 
lined the whole shore, and formed a large front, 
in order to oppose Alexander wherever he 
should endeavcur to pass; and the foot, which 
consisted chiefly of Greeks in Darius’s et 
were posted behind, upon an easy ascent. i 

The two armies continued a long time in 
sight of each other, on the banks of the river, 
as if dreading the event. The Persians waited 
till the Macedonians should enter the river, in 
order to charge them to. advantage upon their 
landing, and the latter seemed to be making 
choice on a place proper for crossing, and to 
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survey the countenance of their enemies. Upon 
this, Alexander ordered. his horse to be broughf, 
commanded the noblemen of the court to follow 
him, and behave gallantly. He himself com- 
manded the right wing, and Parmenio the left. 
The king first caused a strong detachment to 
march into the river, himself following it with 
the rest of the forces. He made Parmenio ad- 
vance afterwards with the left wing: he himself 
led on the right wing into the river, followed by 
the rest of the troops; the trumpets sounding 
and the whole army raising cries of Joy. 

The Persians, seeing this detachment advance 
forward, began to let fly their arrows, and march 
to a place where the declivity was not so great, 
in order to keep the Macedonians from landing. 
But now the horse engaged with great fury, one 
part endeavouring to land, and the other striv- 
ing to prevent them. The Macedo:ians, whose 
cavalry was vastly inferior in number, besides 
the disadvantage of the ground, were wounded 
with the darts that were shot from the eminence; 
not to mention that the flower of the Persian 
horse -were drawn together in this place, and 
that Memnon, in concert with his sons, com- 
manded there. The Macedonians, therefore, at 
first gave ground, after having lost the first 
ranks, which made a vigorous defence. Alex- 
ander, who followed them close, and reinforced 
them with his best troops, headed them himself, 
animated them by his presence, pushed the 
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Persians, and routed them; upon which the 
whole army followed after, crossed the river, 
and attacked the enemy on all sides. ° 
Alexander first charged the thickest part of 
the enemy’s horse, in which the generals fought. 
He himself was particularly conspicuous by his 
shield, and the plume of feathers that oversha- 
dowed his helmet, on the two sides of which 
there rose two wings, as it were of a great 
length, and so vastly white, that they dazzled 
the eyes of the beholder. The charge was very 
furious about his person ; and though only the 
horse engaged, they fought like foot, man to 
man, without giving way on either side; 
every one striving to repulse his adversary, and 
gain ground of him. Spithrobates, lieutenant- 
governor of Ionia, and son-in-law to Darius, 
distinguished himself above the rest of tke 
generals by his superior bravery. Being sur- 
rounded by forty Persian lords, all of them his 
relations of experienced valour, and who never 
moved from his side, he carried terror wherever 
he went. Alexander observing in how gallant 
a manner he signalized himself, clapt spurs to 
his horse, and advanced towards him. Imme- 
diately they engaged, and each having thrown 
a javelin, wounded the other slightly. Spithro- 
bates. falls furiously sword in hand upon Alex- 
ander, who being prepared for him, thrusts his 
pike into his face, and laid him dead at his feet. 
At that very moment Rasaces, brother to that 
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nobleman, charging him on the side, gave him 
so furious a blow on the head with his battle- 
axe, that he beat off his plume, but went no 
deeper than the hair. As he was going to 
repeat his blow on the head, which now appear- 
ed through his fractured helmet, Clitus cut off 
Rasaces’s hand with one stroke of his cimeter, 
and by that means saved his sovereign’s life. 
The danger to which Alexander had been ex- 
posed, greatly animated the courage of his 
soldiers, who now performed wonders. The 
Persians in the cenire of the horse, upon whom 
the light-armed troops, who had been posted in 
the intervals of the horse, poured a perpetual 
discharge of darts, being unable to sustain any 
longer the attack «of the Macedonians, who 
struck them all in the face, the two wings 
were immediately broke, and put to flight. 
Alexander did not pursue them long, but turned 
about immediately to charge the foot. 

These at first stood beig ground, but when 
they saw themselves attacked at the same time 
by the cavalry, and the Macedonian phalanx 
which had crossed the river, and that the bat- 
talions were now engaged, those of the Persians 
did not make either a long or a vigorous resist- 
ance, and were soon put to flight; the Grecian 
infantry in Darlus’s service excepted. This 
body of foot retiring to a hill, demanded a 
promise from aer to let them march 
away unmolested ; but following the dictates af 
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his wrath, rather than those of reason, he rushed 
into the midst of this body of foot, and pre- 
sently lost his horse, who was killed with the 
thrust of a sword. The battle was so hot round 
him, that most of the Macedonians, who lost 
their lives on this occasion, fell here ; for they 
fought against a body of men who were well. 
disciplined, had been inured to war, and fought 
in despair. They were all cut to pieces, two 
thousand excepted, who were taken prisoners: 
A great number of the Persian commanders 
Jay dead on the spot. Aristes fled into Phrygia, 
where it is said he laid ‘violent hands on himself, 
for having been the cause that the battle was 
fought. Twenty thousand foot, and two thou- 
sand five hundred horse, were killed in this en- 
gagement, on the side of the barbarians ; and 
of the Macedonians twenty-five of the royal 
horse -weré killed at the first attack. Alexander 
ordered Lysippus to make their statues in brass, 
all of which were set up in a city of Macedon, 
called Dia, from whence they were, many years 
after, carried to Rome, by Metellus. About 
threescore of the other horse were killed, and 
near thirty foot, who, the next day, were all 
laid with their arms and equipage in one grave; 
and the king granted an exemption to their 
fathers and ilaren from every kind of tribute 
pra service. 
~ “He also took the utmost care of the wounded, 
visited them, and saw their wounds dressed. He 
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enquired very particularly into their adventures, 
and permitted every one of them to relate his 
actions in the battle, and boast of his bravery. 
He also granted the rights of sepulture to the 
principal Persians, and did not even refuse it to 
such Greeks as died in the Persian service ; but 
all those whom he took prisoners he laid in 
chains, and sent to work as slaves in Macedonia, 
for having fought under the barbarian standard 
against their country, contrary to the express 
prohibition made by Greece upon that head. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to 
share the honour of his victory with the Greeks; 
and sent to the Athenians three hundred shields, 
being part of the plunder taken from the 
enemy, and caused the glorious inscription fol- 
lowing to be inscribed on the rest of the spoils : 
—“ Alexander, son of Philip, with the Greeks, 
“ (the Lacedemonians excepted) gained these 
“ spoils from the barbarians, who’ inhabit 
“« Asia.” The greatest part of the gold and silver 
plate, the pipke carpets, and other articles’ of 
Persian luxury, he sent to his mother. 

This victory not only impressed the Persians 
with consternation, but served to excite the 
ardour of the invading army. The Persians 
perceiving that the Greeks were able to over- 
come them, though possessed of manifest ad- 
vantages, supposed that they never could be 
able to face them upon equal terms ; and thus; 
from the first mischance, they gave up all hopes 
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of succeding by valour. Indeed, in all invasions 
where the nations invaded have been once 
beaten, with great advantages of situation on 
their side, such as defensive rivers, straits, and 
mountains, they have always persuaded them- 
selves, that upon equal terms, such an enemy 
must be irresistible. It is the opinion of 
Machiavel, that he who resolves to defend a 
passage, should do it with his ablest forces ; for 
few regions of any circuit are so well defended 
by nature, that armies of such force as mav be 
thought sufficient to conquer them, cannot 
break through the natural difficulties of the 
entrance; one passage or other is commonly 
left unguarded ; and some place weakly de- 
fended will be the cause of a fatal triumph to 
the invaders. How often have the Alps given 
way to armies breaking into Italy ? and though 
they produced dreadful difficulties and dangers 
among those that scaled them, yet they were 
never found to give security to those that lay 
behind. It was therefore wisely done of Alex- 
ander to pass the river m the face of the enemy, 
without marching higher to seek an easier pas- 
sage, or labouring to convey his men over it by 
some safer method. Having beaten the enemy 
upon their own terms, he no less destroyed 
their reputation than their strength, leaving the 
wretched subjects of such a state no hopes of 
succour from such unable protectors. 

Soon after the battle of Granicus he re- 
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covered Sardis from the enemy, which was in a 
manner the bulwark of the Barbarian empire on 
the side next the sea. He took the inhabitants 
under his protection, received their nobles with 
the utmost condescension, and permitted them 
to be governed by their own laws and maxims; 
observing to his friends around him, That such 
as lay the foundations of a new dominion, should 
always endeavour to have the fame of being 
merciful. Four days after, he arrived at Ephesus, 
carrying with him those who had been banished 
from thence for being his adherents, and re- 
stored its popular form of government. He 
assigned to the temple of Diana the tributes 
which were paid to the kings of Persia. Before 
he left Ephesus, the deputies of the cities of 
Trallis and Magnesia waited upon him with the 
keys of those places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus; which 
city, flattered with the hopes of a sudden and 
powerful support, shut their gates against him ; 
and, indeed, the Persian fleet, which was very 
considerable, made a shew as if it would suc- 
cour that city ; but after having made several 
fruitless attempts to engage that of the enemy, 
it was intimidated, and forced to retire. Mem- 
non had shut himself up in this fortress, with a 
great number of his soldiers who had escaped 
from the battle, and was determined to make a 
vigorous defence. Alexander, who would not 
lose a moment’s time, attacked it, and planted 
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scaling ladders on all sides. The scalade was 
carried on with great vigour, and opposed with 
no less -intrepidity, though Alexander sent fresh 
troops to relieve those that had been on duty; 
without the least intermission ; and this lasted 
several days. At last, finding his soldiers were 
every where repulsed, and that the city was pro- 
vided with every thing for a long siege, he 
planted all his machines against it, i a great 
number of breaches, and whenever these were 
attacked, a new scalade was attempted. The 
besieged, after sustaining all these efforts with 
prodigious bravery, capitulated, to prevent 
being taken by storm. Alexander treated the 
Milesians with the utmost humanity, but sold 
all the foreigners who were found in it. 

After possessing himself of Miletus, he 
marched into Caria, in order to lay siege to 
Halicarnassus. This city was of prodigious dif- 
ficult access, from its happy situation, and had 
been strongly fortified. Besides, Memnon, the 
ablest as well as the most valiant of all Darius’s 
commanders, had got into it with a body of 
choice soldiers, with a design to signalize his 
courage, and fidelity for his sovereign: He ac- 
cordingly made a very noble defence, in which 
he was seconded by Ephialtes, another general 
of great merit. Whatever could be expected 
from the most intrepid bravery, and the most 
consummate knowledge in the science of war, 
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Memnon, finding it impossible for him to hold 
out any longer, was forced to abandon the city. 
As the sea was open to bim, after having put a 
strong garrison into the citadel, which was well 
stored ad provisions, he took with him the 
surviving inhabitants, with all: their riches, and 
qarveyed. them into the. island of Cos, which 
was not far from Halicarnassus. © Alexander did 
not think proper to besiege the citadel, it being 
of little importance after the city was destroyed, 
which he demolished to the very foundations. 
He left it after having encompassed it with 
strong walls, and ae some good troops in 
the country. 

Soon after this, he restored Ada, queen of 
Caria, to her kingdom, of which she had been 
dispossessed some time before: and, as a testi- 
mony of the deep sense she had of the favours 
received from Alexander, she sent him every 
day meats dressed in the most exquisite man- 
ner, and the most excellent cooks of every kind. 
Alexander answered the queen on this occasion, 
That all this train was of no service to him, for 
that he was. possessed of much better cooks, 
whom Leonidas his governor had given him ; 
one of whom prepared him a good dinner, and 
the other an excellent supper, and those were 
Temperance and Exercise. 

Several kings of Asia Minor submitted in- 
tarily to Alexander. Mithridates, king of Pon- 
tus, was one of these, who afterwards adhered 
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to this prince, and followed him in his expedi- 
tions. He was son to Ariobarzanes, governor 
of Phrygia, and king of Pontus, of whom 
mention has been made elsewhere. He is com- 
puted to be the sixteenth king from Artabanus, 
who is considered as the founder of that king- 
dom, of which he was put in possession by 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, his father. The 
famous Mithridates, who so long employed the 
Roman armies, was one of his successors. 

The year ensuing Alexander began the cam- 
paign very early. He had debated whether it 
would be proper for him to march directly 
against Darius, or first subdue the rest of the. 
maritime provinces. The latter opinion ap- -< 
peared the safest, since he thereby would not 
be molested by such nations as he should leave 
behind him. This progress was a little inter- 
rupted at first. Near Phaselis, a city situated 
between Lysia and Pamphylia, is a defile along 
the sea shore, which is always dry at low water, 
so that travellers may pass it at that time; but 
when the sea rises, it is all under water. As it 
was now winter, Alexander, whom nothing 
could daunt, was desirous of passing it before 
the waters feil. His forces were therefore 
obliged to march a whole day in the water, 
which came up to their waist. 

Alexander, after having settled affairs in 
Cilicia and Pamphyliamarched his army to 
Celene, a city of Phrygia, watered by the river 
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Marsyas, which tlre fictions of poets have made 
so famous. He summoned the garrison of the 
citadel, whither the inhabitants were retired, to 
surrender ; but these believing it impregnable, 
answered haughtily, That they would first die. 
However, finding the attack carried on with 
great vigour, they desired a truce of sixty days, 
at the expiration of which they promised to 
open their gates, in case they were not suc- 
coured. And accordingly, no aid arriving, they 
surrendered themselves upon the day fixed. 
From thence he marched into Phrygia, the 
ancient dominion of the celebrated king Midas; 
having taken the capital city, he was desirous of 
seeing the famous chariot to which the Gordian 
knot was tied. This knot, which fastened the 
yoke to the beam, was tied with so much 1n- 
tricacy, that it was impossible to discover where 
the ends begun, or how they were concealed. 
According to an ancient tradition of the country, 
an oracle had foretold, that the man who could 
untie it, should possess the empire of Asia. 
Alexander being firmly persuaded that the 
oracle was meant for him, after many fruitless 
trials, instead of attempting to untie it in the 
usual manner, drew his sword, and cut it to 
pieces, crying cut, That that was the only way 
to untie it. The priest hailed the omen, and 
declared that Alexander had fulfilled the oracle. 
Darius, Who now began to be more alarmed 
than before, used all the art in his power to raise 
VOL, IL, H 
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an army, and encourage his forces. He sent 
Memnon into Greece to invade Macedon, in 
order to make a diversion of the Grecian forces: 
but this general dying upon that expedition, 
Darius’s hopes vanished on that quarter; and 
instead of invading the enemy, he was obliged 
to consult for the protection of his empire at 
home. 

In the mean time, Alexander having left 
Gordion, marched into Paphlagonia and Cappa- 
docia, which he subdued. It was there he heard 
of Memnon’s death; the news whereof con- 
firmed him in the resolution he had taken, of 
marching immediately into the provinces of 
Upper Asia. Accordingly he advanced, by 
hasty marches, into Cilicia, and arrived in the 
country called Cyrus’s Camp. From thence 
there is no more than fifty stadia (two leagues 
and a half each) to the pass of Cilicia, which is 
a very narrow strait, through which travellers 
are obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarsus. 
The officer who guarded it in Darius’s name, had 
left but few soldiers in it; and those fled the 
instant they heard of the enemy’s arrival. Upon 
this, Alexander entered the pass, and after 
viewing very attentively the situation of the 
place, admired his own good fortune, and con- 
fessed, He might have been very easily stopped 
and defeated there, merely by the throwing of 
stones; for not to mention that this pass was so 
narrow, that fonrtmen completely armed, could 
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scarcely walk abreast in it; the top of the 
mountain hung over the road, which was not 
only strait but broke in several places, by the 
fall of torrents from the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army. to the 
city of Tarsus, where it arrived the instant the 
Persians were setting fire to that place, to pre- 
vent his plundering the great riches of so 
flourishing a city. But Parmenio, whom the 
king had sent thither with a detachment of 
horse, arrived very seasonably to stop the pro- 
gress of the fire, and marched into. the city, 
which he saved, the barbarians having fled the 
moment they heard of his arrival. 

Through this city the Cydnus runs; a river 
not so remarkable for the breadth of its channel, 
as for the beauty of its waters, which are vastly 
limpid ; but at the same time excessively cold, 
because of the tufted trees with which its banks 
are overshadowed. It was now about the end of 
the summer, which is excessively hot in Cilicia, 
and in the hottest part of the day; when the 
king, who was quite covered with sweat and 
dirt, arriving on its banks, had a mind to bathe, 
invited by the beauty and clearness of thestream. 
However, the instant he plunged into it, he was 
seized with so violent a shivering, that all the 
bye-standers fancied he was dying. Upon this 
he was carried to his tent, after fainting away. 
The physicians, who were sensible they should 
be answerable for the event, did not dare to 
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hazard violent and extraordinary remedies. 
However, Philip, one of his physicians, who had 
always attended upon him from his youth, and 
loved him with the utmost tenderness, not only 
as his sovereign, but his child, raising himself 
(merely out of affection to Alexander) above 
all prudential considerations, offered to give 
him a dose, which, though not very violent, 
would nevertheless be speedy in its effects; and 
desired three days to prepare it, At this pro- 
posal every one trembled, but he only whom it 
most concerned ; Alexander being afflicted upon 
no other account, than because it would keep 
him three days from appearing at the head of 
his army. 

Whilst these things were doing, Alexander 
received a letter from Parmenio, who was left 
behind in Cappadocia, in whom Alexander put 
greater confidence than’ in any other of his 
courtiers: the purport of which was, to bid him 
beware of Philip his physician, for that Darius 
had bribed him,’ by the promise of a thousand 
talents, and his sister in marriage. This letter 
gave him great uneasiness; for he was now at 
full leisure to weigh all the reasons he might 
have to hope cr fear. But confidence in a phy- 
sician, whose sincere attachment and fidelity he 
had proved from his infancy, soon prevailed, 
and removed all suspicions. He folded up the 
letter and put it under his bolster, without 
acquainting his attendants with the contents; in 
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the mean time, his physician entered, with a 
medicine in his hand, and offered the cup to 
Alexander. The hero upon this, took the cup 
from him, and holding out the letter, desired 
the physician to read, while he drank off the 
draught with an intrepid countenance, without 
the least hesitation, or discovering the least sus- 
picion or uneasiness. The Physician, as he 
perused tne letter, shewed greater signs of in- 
dignation than of fear; he bid him, with a reso- 
hite tone, harbour no uneasiness, and that the 
recovery of his health would in a short time 
wipe off all suspicion. In the mean time, the 
physic wrought so violently, that the symptoms 
seemed to strengthen Parmenio’s accusation ; 
but at last, the medicine having gained the 
ascendant, he began to assume his accustomed 
vigour ; and in about three days, he was able to 
shew himself to his longing soldiers, by whom 
he was equally beloved and respected. — 

In the mean time Darius was on his march; 
filled with a vain security in the superiority of 
his numbers ; and confident not in the valour, 
but in the splendor of his forces. The plains of 
Assyria, in which he was encamped, gave him 
an opportunity of extending his horse as he 
pleased, and of taking the advantage which the 
great difference between the number of soldiers 
in each army gave him. But instead of this, 
he resolved to march to narrow passes, where 
his cavalry, and the multitude of his troops, se 
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far from doing him any service, could only 
incumber each other; and accordingly, ad- 
vanced towards the enemy, for whom he should 
have waited ; and thus ran visibly on his de- 
struction. 

His courtiers and attendants however, whose 
custom it was to flatter and applaud all his 
actions, congratulated him upon an approach- 
ing victory, as if it had been certain and inevi- 
table. There was at that time, in the army of 
Darius, one Caridemus, an Athenian, a man of 
great experience in war, who personally hated 
Alexander, for having caused him to be banish- 
ed from Athens. Darius turning to this Athe- 
nian, asked whether he believed him powerful 
enough to defeat his army. Caridemus, who 
had been brought up in the bosom of liberty, 
forgetting that he was in a country of slavery, 
where to oppose the inclinations of the prince 
is of the most dangerous consequence, replied 
as follows: “ Permit me, Sir, to speak truth 
“ now, when only my sincerity can be of 
service ; your present splendor, your prodi- 
gious numbers, which have drained the east, 
“ may be terrible indeed to your effeminate 
neighbours, but can be no way dreadful to a 
Macedonian army. Discipline, close combat, 
“ courage, is all their care; every single man 
“ among them is almost himself a general. 
“ These men are not to be répulsed by the 
“ stones of slingers, or stakes burnt at the end; 
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“ none but troops armed like themselves can 
« stop their career ; let, therefore, the gold and 
“ silver which glitters in your camp, be ex- 
“ changed for soldiers and steel, for weapons 
“ and for hearts that are able to defend you.” 
Darius, though naturally of a mild disposition, 
had all his passions roused at the freedom of this 
man’s advice; he ordered him at once to be 
executed ; Caridemus all the time crying out, 
That his avenger was at hand: Darius too soon 
repented his rashness, and experienced when it 
was too late, the truth of all that had been told 
him. 

The emperor now advanced with his troops: 
towards the river Euphrates; over his tent was 
exhibited to the view of his whole army, the 
image of the sun in jewels ; while wealth and 
magnificence shone in every quarter of the 
army. 

First they carried silver altars, on which lay 
fire, called by them Sacred and Eternal; and 
these were followed by the Magi, singing 
hymns, after the manner of their country ; they 
were accompanied by three hundred and sixty- 
five youths (equalling the number of days in a 
year) clothed in purple robes. Afterwards 
came a chariot consecrated to Jupiter, drawn 
by white horses, and followed by a courser of a 
prodigious size, to whom they gave the name 
of the Sun’s Horse; and the equerries were 
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dressed in white, each having a golden rod in 
his hand. | 

= Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold 
and silver, followed after. -Then marched a 
body of horse, composed of twelve nations, 
whose manners and custcms were various, and 
all armed ina different manner. Next advanced 
these whom the Persians called The Immortals, 
amounting to ten thousand, who surpassed the 
rest of the barbarians in the sumptuousness of 
their apparel. They all wore golden collars, 
were clothed in robes of gold tissue, with vest- 
ments having sleeves to them quite covered 
with precious stones. 

Thirty paces from them followed those called 
the king’s relations, to the number of fifteen 
thousand, in habits very much resembling those 
of women; and more remarkable for the vain 
pomp of their dress, than the glitter of their 
arms. 

Those called the Doriphori came after; they 
earried the kings cloak, and walked before his 
chariot, in which he seemed to sit, as on a high 
throne. This chariot was enriched on both sides 
with images of the gcds, in gold and silver; and 
from the middle of the yoke, which was covered 
with jewels, rose two statues, a cubit in height, 
the one representing War, the other Peace, hav- 
ing a golden eagle between them, with wings 
extended, as ready to take its flight, , 
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-But nothing could equal the magnificence of 
the king; he was clothed in a vest of purple, 
striped with silver, and over it a long robe, 
glittering all over with gold and precious 
stones, that represented two falcons, rushing 
from the clouds, and pecking at one another. 
Around his waist he wore a golden girdle, after 
the manner of women, whence his cimeter 
hung, the scabbard of which flamed all over 
with gems ; on his head he wore a tiara, or mitre, 
round which was a fillet of bine mixed with 
white. 

On each side of him walked two hundred of 
his nearest relations, followed by two thousand 
pikemen, whose pikes were adorned with silver, 
and tipped with gold; and lastly, thirty thou- 
sand infantry, who composed the rear-guard. 
These were followed by the king’s horses, four 
hundred in number, a!l which were led. 

About one hundred, or an hundred and 
twenty paces from thence, came Sysigambis, 
Darius’s mother; seated on a chariot, and his 
consort on ancther; with the several female 
attendants of both queens, riding on horseback. 
Afterwards came fifteen large chariots, in which 
were the king’s children and those who had the 
care of their education, with a band of eunuchs, 
who are to this day in great esteem among those 
nations. Then marched the concubines, to the 
number of three hundred and sixty, in the 
equipage of queens, followed by six hundred 
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mules and three hundred camels, which carried 
the king’s treasure, and guarded by a great body 
of archers. 

After these.came the wives of the crown- 
officers, and of the greatest lords of the court ; 
then the sutlers, and servants of the army, seated. 
also in chariots. 

In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, 
with their commanders, who closed the whole 
‘march. k 

Such was the splendor of this pageant 
monarch; he took the field encumbered with 
an unnecessary train of concubines, attended 
with troops of various nations, speaking dif- 
ferent languages, for their numbers impossible 
to be marshalled, and so rich and effeminate in 
gold and in garments, as seemed rather to invite 
than deter an invader. 

Alexander, after marching from Tarsus, ar- 
rived at Bactriana ; from thence, still earnest in 
coming up with his enemy, he came to Sole, 
where he offered sacrifice to sculapius ; from 
thence he went forward to Pyramus, to Malles, 
and at last to Cartabala: it was here that he first 
received advice that Darius, with his whole 
army, was encamped at Sochus in Assyria, two 
days journey from Cilicia. He therefore resolved 
without delay to meet him there, as the badness 
of the weather obliged him to halt. 

-~ Inthe mean time, Darius ied on his immense 
army into the plains of Assyria, which they 
i 6 
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covered to a great extent; there he was advised 
by the Grecian commanders who were in his 
service, and who composed the strength of his 
army, to halt, as he would there have sufficient 
room to expand his forces, and surround the 
invader. Darius rejected their advice; and, 
instead of waiting Alexander’s approach, vainly 
puffed up with pride by his surrounding 
courtiers, he resolved to pursue the invader, 
who wished for nothing more ardently than to 
come to an engagement. 

Accordingly, Darius having sent his treasures 
to Damascus, a city of Assyria, he marched with 
the main body of his army towards Cilicia, then 
turned short towards Issus ; and, quite ignorant 
of the situation of the enemy, supposed he was 
pursuing Alexander, when he had actually left 
him in the rear. There is a strange mixture of 
pride, cruelty, splendor and magnanimity, in all 
the actions of this Persian prince. At Issus he 
barbarously put to death all the Greeks who 
were sick in that city, a few soldiers only ex- 
cepted, whom he dismissed, after having made 
them view every part of his camp, in order to 
report his numbers and strength to the invader; 
these soldiers accordingly brought Alexander 
word of the approach cf Darius; and he now 
began to think seriously of preparing for battle. 

Alexander fearing, from the numbers of the 
enemy, that they would attack him in his camp, 
fortified it with a ditch and a rampart; but at the 
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same time discovered great joy to see the enemy 
hastening to their own destruction, and prepar- 
ing to attack him in a place which was but wide 
enough for a small army to act and move at 
liberty in. Thus the two armies were in some 
measure reduced to an equality: the Mace- 
donians had space sufficient to employ their 
whole force, while the Persians had not room 
for the twentieth part of theirs. 

Nevertheless, Alexander, as frequently hap- 
pens to the greatest captains, felt some emotion 
when he saw that he was going to hazard all at 
one blow. The more fortune had favoured him 
hitherto, the more he now dreaded her frowns ; 
the moment approaching which was to deter- 
mine his fate. But, on the other side, his courage 
revived, from the reflection, that the rewards of 
his toils exceeded the dangers of them; and 
though he was uncertain with regard to the 
victory, he at least hoped to die gloriousiy, and 
like Alexander. However, he did not divulge 
these thoughts to any one; well knowing, that, 
upon the approach of a battle, a general ought 
not to discover the least marks of sadness or 
perplexity; and that the troops should read 
nothing but resolution and intrepidity in the 
eountenance of their commander. 

Having made his soldiers refresh themselves, 
and ordered them to be ready for the third watch 
of the night, which began at twelve, he went te 

he top of a mountain, and there, by torch-light, 
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sacrificed, after the manner of his country, to the 
gods of the place. As soon as the signal was 
given, his army which was ready to march and 
fight, being commanded to make great speed, 
arrived by day break at the several posts assign- 
ed them. But now the spies bringing word that 
Darius was not above thirty furlongs from them, 
the king caused his army to halt, and then drew 
it up in battle array. The peasants, in the great- 
est terror, came also, and acquainted Darius with 
the arrival of the enemy; which he would not 
at first believe, imagining, as we have observed, 
that Alexander fled before him, and was en- 
deavouring to escape. This news threw his 
troops into the utmost confusion ; who, in their 
surprise, ran to their arms with great precipita- 
tion and disorder. 

The spot where the battle was fought, lay near 
the city of Issus, which the mountains bounded 
on one side, and the sea on the other. The plain 
that was situated between them both must have 
been considerably broad, as the two armies en- 
camped in it; and I before observed, that Da- 
rius’s army was vastly numerous. The river 
Pinarius ran through the middle of this plain, 
from the mountain to the sea, and divided it 
very nearly into two equal parts. The mountain 
formed a hdllow kind of gulph, the extremity of 
which; in a curved line, bounded part of the 
plain. s 
Alexander drew up his army in the following 
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order. He posted at the extremity of the right 

wing which stood near the mountains, the Argy- 
raspides, commanded by Nicanor; then the 
phalanx of Ccenus, and afterwards that of Per- 
diccas, which terminated in the centre of the 
main army. On the extremity of the left wing 
he posted the phalanx of Amyntas, then that of 
Ptolemy, and lastly that of Meleager. Thus the 
famous Macedonian phalanx was formed, which 
we find was composed of six distinct bodies. 
Each of those was headed by able generals; but 
Alexander being always generalissimo, had con- 
sequently the command of the whole army. 
The horse were placed on the two wings ; the 
Macedonians with the Thessalians on the right, 
and the Peloponnesians, with the other allies, 
on the left. Craterus commanded all the foot, 
which composed the left wing, and Parmenio 
the whole wing. Alexander had reserved to 
himself the command of the right. He had 
desired Parmenio to keep as near the sea as 
possible, to prevent the barbarians from sur- 
rounding him ; and Nicanor, on the contrary 
was ordered to keep at some distance from the 
mountains, to keep himself out of the reach of 
the arrows discharged by those who were posted 
on them. He covered the horse on his right 
wing with the light horse of Protomachus and 
the Poenians, and his foot with the bowmen of 
Antiochus, He reserved the Agrians (com- 
manded by Attalus) who was greatly esteemed, 
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and some forces that were newly arrived from 
Greece, to oppose those Darius had posted on 
the mountains. 

As for Darius’s army, it was drawn up in the 
following order. Having heard that Alexander 
was marching towards him in battle array, he 
commanded thirty thousand horse, and twenty 
thousand bowmen, to cross the river Pinarius, 
that he might have an opportunity to draw up 
his army in a commodious manner on the hither 
side. In the centre he posted the thirty thousand 
Greeks in his service, who doubtless were the 
flower and chief strength of his army, and were 
not at all inferior in bravery to the Macedonian 
phalanx, with thirty thousand barbarians on their 
right, and as many on their left. The field of 
battle not being able to contain a great number, 
these were all heavily armed. The rest of the 
infantry, distinguished by their several nations, 
were ranged behind the first line. It is a pity 
Arrian does not tell us the depth of each of 
those two lines ; but it must have been prodi- 
gious, if we consider the extreme narrowness of 
the pass, and the amazing multitude of the 
Persian forces. On the mountain which lay to 
their left, against Alexander’s right wing, Darius 
posted twenty thousand men, who were so 
ranged (in the several windings of the moun- 
tains) that some were behind Alexander’s army, 
and others before it. i 

Darius after having put his army in battle 
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array, made his horse cross the river again, and 
dispatched the greatest part of them tewards the 
sea against Parmenio, because they could fight 
on that spot with the greatest advantage. The 
rest of his cavalry he sent to the left, towards 
the mountain. However, finding that these 
would be of no service on that side, because of 
the too great narrowness of the spot, he caused 
a great part of them to wheel about to the 
right. As for himself, he tock his post in the 
centre of his army, pursuant to the custom of 
the Persian monarchs. ) 
The two armies being thus drawn up in order 
of battle Alexander marched very slowly, that 
his soldiers might taxe a little breath: so that it 
was supposed they would not engage till very 
late. For Darius still continued with his army 
on the other side of the river, in order not to 
lose the advantageous situation which he had 
gained; and he even caused such parts of the 
shore as were not craggy, to be secured with 
palisadoes, whence the Macedonians concluded 
that he was already afraid of being defeated, 
The two armies being come in sight, Alexander 
riding along the ranks, called by their several 
names, the principal officers both of the Mace- 
donians and foreigners, and exhorted the soldiers 
to signalize themselves, speaking to each nation 
according toits peculiar genius and disposition, 
The whole army set up a shout, and eagerly 
desired to be led on directly against the enemy, 
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Alexander had advanced ‘at first very slowly, 
to prevent the ranks on the front of the phalanx 
from breaking, and halted by intervals. But 
when he was got within bow-shot, he com- 
_manded all his right wing to’ plunge impetu- 
ously into the river, purposely that he might 
surprize the barbarians, come sooner to a close 
engagement, and be less exposed to the enemy’s 
arrows; in all which he was very successful. 
Both sides fought with the utmost bravery and 
resolution; and being now forced to fight close, 
they charged both sides sword in hand, when a 
dreadful slaughter ensued; for they engaged 
man to man, each aiming the point of his sword 
at the face of his opponent. Alexander, who 
performed the duty both of a private soldier and 
of a commander, wished nothing so ardently as 
the glory of killing with his own hand Darius, 
who being seated on a high chariot was con- 
spicuous to the whole army ; and by that means 
was a powerful object both to encourage his 
own soldiers to defend, and the enemy to attack 
him. And now the battle grew more furious and 
bloody than before, so that a great number of 
Persian noblemen were killed. Each side fought 
with incredible bravery. Oxathres, brother to 
Darius, observing that Alexander was going 
to charge that monarch with the utmost vigour, 
rushed before his chariot with the horse under 
his command, and distinguished himself above 


the rest. The horses that drew Darius’s chariot 
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lost all command, and shook the yoke so 
violently, that they were upon the point of 
overturning the king; who, seeing himself 
going to fall alive into the hands of his enemies, 
leaped down, and mounted another chariot. The 
rest observing this, fled as fast as possible, and 
throwing down their arms, made the best of their 
way. Alexander had received a slight wound 
in his thigh, but happily it was not attended 
with ill consequences. Whilst part of the 
Macedonian cavalry (posted to the right) were 
improving the advantages they had gained 
against the Persians, the remainder of them, 
who engaged the Greeks, met with greater 
resistance. These observing that the body of 
infantry in question were no longer covered by 
the right wing of Alexander’s army, which was 
pursuing the enemy, came and attacked it in 
flank. The engagement was very bloody, and 
victory a long time doubtful. The Greeks en- 
deavoured to push the Macedonians into the 
river, and to recover the disorder into which the 
left wing had been thrown. The Macedonians 
also signalised themselves by the utmost bravery, 
in order to preserve the advantage which Alex- 
ander had just before gained, and support the 
honour of their phalanx, which had always been 
considered as invincible. There was also a per- 
petual jealousy between the Greeks and Mace- 
donians, which greatly increased their courage, 
and made the resistance on each side very 
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vigorous. On Alexander’s side Ptolemy, the 
son of Seleucus, lost his life, with an hundred 
and twenty more considerable officers, who had 
all behaved with the utmost gallantry. 

In the mean time the right wing, which was 
victorious under its monarch, after defeating all 
who opposed it, wheeled to the left against 
those Greeks who were fighting with the rest of 
the Macedonian phalanx, whom they charged 
very vigorously ; and, attacking them in flank, 
entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement 
the Persian cavalry, which was in the right 
wing (without waiting for their being attacked 
by the Macedonians) had crossed the river, and 
rushed upon the Thessalian horse, several of 
whose squadrons they broke. Upon this the 
remainder of the latter, in order to avoid the 
impetuosity of the first charge, and oblige the 
Persians to break their ranks, made a feint of 
retiring, as terrified by the prodigious number 
of the enemy. ‘The Persians seeing this, were 
filled with boldness and confidence; and there- 
upon, the greatest part of them advancing, 
without order or precaution, as to a certain 
victory, had no thoughts but of pursuing the 
enemy. Upon this the Thessalians seeing them 
in such confusion, faced about on a sudden, and 
renewed the fight with fresh ardour. The 
Persians made a brave defence, till they saw 
Darius put to flight, and the Greeks cut to 
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pieces by the phalanx, when they fled in the 
utmost disorder. 

With regard to Darius, the instant he saw his 
left wing broke, he was one of the first who fled 
in his chariot; but - getting afterwards into 
craggy, rugged places, he mounted on horse- 
back, throwing down his bow, shield, and royal 
mantle. Alexander, however, did not attempt 
to pursue him, till he saw his phalanx had 
conquered the Greeks, and that the Persian 
horse were put to flight;-which were of great 
advantage to the prince that fled. 

Gsis Darius’s mother, and that mo- 

narch’s queen (who was also his sister) were 
found remaining in the camp, with two of the 
king’s daughters, his son, (yet a child) and some 
Persian ladies ; for the rest had been carried to 
Damascus, with part of Darius’s treasure, and 
all such things as contributed only to the luxury 
and magnificence of his court. No more than 
three thousand talents were found in his camp ; 
but the rest of the treasure fell afterwards into 
the hands of Parmenio, at the taking of the city 
of Damascus. 

As for the barbarians, having exerted them- 
selves with bravery enough in the first attack, 
they afterwards gave way in the most shameful 
manner; and being intent upon nothing but 
saving themselves, they took different ways to 
effect their safety. Some struck into the high- 
road which led directly to Persia: others ran 
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into woods and lonely mountains; and a- small 
number returned to their camp, which the vic- 
torious enemy had already taken and plundered. 
In this battle threescore thousand of the Persian 
infantry, and ten thousand horsemen were slain ; 
forty thousand were taken prisoners; while of 
Alexander's army there fell but two hundred 
and fourscore in all. 

The evening after the engagement Alexander 
invited his chief officers to a feast, at which 
himself presided, notwithstanding he had been 
wounded that day in battle. The festivity, 
however, had scarce begun, when they were 
interrupted by sad lamentations from a neigh- 
bouring tent, which at first they considered as 
a fresh alarm; but they were soon taught that 
it came from the tent in which the wife and 
mother of Darius were kept, who were express- 
ing their sorrow for the supposed death of 
Darius. An eunuch, who had seen his cloak in 
the hands of a soldier, imagining he was killed, 
brought them these dreadful tidings. Alexander, 
however, sent Leonatus, one of his officers, to 
undeceive them, and to inform them that the 
emperor was still alive. The women, little ured 
to the appearance of strangers, upon the arrival 
of the Macedonian soldier, imagining he was 
sent to put them to death, threw themselves at 
his feet, and entreated him to spare them a litt’e 
while. They were ready, they said, to d'e; and 
only desired to bury Darius before they should 
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suffer. The soldier assured them, that he came 
rather to comfort than afflict them; that the 
monarch whom they deplored was still living ; 
and he gave Sysigambis his hand to raise her 
from the ground. 

The next day, Alexander, after visiting the 
wounded, caused the last honours to be paid to 
the dead, in the presence of the whole army, 
drawn up in the most splendid order of battle. 
He treated the Persians of distinction in the 
same manner, and permitted Darius’s mother 
to bury whatever persons she pleased, according 
to the customs and ceremonies practised in her 
country. After this, he sent a message to the 
queens, informing them that he was coming to 
pay them a visit; and accordingly, commanding 
all his train to withdraw, he entered the tent, 
accompanied only by Hephestion, who made 
so cautious and discreet a use of the liberty 
granted him, that he seemed to take it not so 
much out of inclination, as from a desire to obey 
the king, who would have it so, They were both 
of the same age, but Hephesticn was taller, so 
that the queens took him first for the king, and 
paid him their respects as such. But some 
captive eunuchs pointing out Alexander, Sysi- 
gambis fell prostrate before him, and intreated 
pardon for her mistake; but the king raising 
her from the ground, assured her, that his 
friend also was an Alexander; and after com- 
forting her and her attendants, and assuring her 
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that no part of the state she had furmerly en- 
joyed should be with-held, he took the son of 
Darius, that was yet but a child, in his arms. 
The infant, without discovering the least terror, 
stretched out his arms to the conqueror, who be- 
ing affected with its confidence, said to Hephes- 
tion—Oh! that Darius had some share, some 
portion of this infant’s generosity. That he might 
prevent every suspicion of design on the chastity 
of the consort of Darius; and, at the same 
time, remove every cause of fear or anxiety 
from her mind, he resolved never to visit her tent 
more, although she was one of the most engaging 
women of her time. This moderation, so very 
becoming in a royal conqueror, gave occasion 
to that noted observation of Plutarch, “ That 
the princesses of Persia lived in an enemy’s 
camp, as if they had been in some sacred 
temple, unseen, unapproached, and unmolested.” 
Sysigambis was distinguished by extraordinary 
marks of Alexander’s favour: Darius himself 
could not have treated her with more respect 
than did that generous prince. He allowed her 
to regulate the funerals of all the Persians of 
the royal family, who had fallen in battle; and 
through her intercession he pardoned several of 
Darius’s nobles, who had justly incurred his dis- 
pleasure. This magnanimous conduct has done 
more honour to Alexander’s character than all 
his splendid conquests: the gentleness of his 
manners to the suppliant captives, his chastity 
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and continence, when he had the power to en-’ 
force obedience, were setting an example to 
heroes, which it has been the pride of many 
since to imitate. | 

_ After this overthrow, all Phoenicia, the capital 
city, Tyre only excepted, was yielded to the 
conqueror, and Parmenio was made governor. 
Good fortune followed him so fast, that it re- 
warded him beyond his expectations. Anti- 
gonus, his general in Asia, overthrew the Cap- 
-padocians, Paphlagonians, and others’ lately 
revolted. Aristodemus, the Persian admiral, 
was overcome at sea, and a great part of his 
fleet taken. The city of Damascus also,- in 
which the treasures of Darius were deposited, 
was given up to Alexander. The governor of 
this place, forgetting the duty he owed his 
sovereign, informed Alexander by letter, upon 
a certain day, that he would lead out his soldiers 
laden with spoil from the city, as if willing to 
secure a retreat ; and these with all their wealth 
might be taken, with a proper body of troops 
to intercept them.- Alexander punctually fol- 
lowed the governor’s instruction, and thus be- 
came possessed of an immense plunder. Besides 
money and plate which was afterwards coined, 
and amounted to immense sums, thirty thousand 
men, and seven thousand beasts laden with bag- 
gage, were taken. We find by Parmenio’s letter 
to Alexander, that he found in Damascus three 
hundred and twenty-nine of Darius’s concu- 
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binés, all admirably well skilled in music, and 
also a multitude of officers, whose business it 
was to regulate and prepare every thing relat- 
ing to that monarch’s entertainment. - 

In the mean time, Darius having travelled on 
horseback the whole night, struck with terror 
and consternation, arrived in the morning -at 
Sochus, where he. assembled the remains of his 
army : still, however, his pride did not forsake 
him with his fortune ; he wrote a letter to Alex- 
ander, in which he rather treated him as an in- 
ferior: he commanded, rather than requested, 
that Alexander would take a ransom for his 
mother, wife, and children. With regard to the 
empire, he would fight with him for it upon 
equal terms, and bring an equal number of 
troops into the field. -To this Alexander replied, 
« That he disdained all correspondence with a 
man whom he had already overcome; that in 
case he appeared before him in a supplicating 
posture, he would give up his wife and mother 
without ransom; that he knew how to ee 
and to oblige the conquered. k 

Thus coming to no issue, the king marched 
from thence into Phoenicia, the citizens of 
Byblos opening their gates to him. Every one 
submitted as he advanced, but no people did 
‘this with greater pleasure than the Sidonians. 
We” have: seen in what manner Ochus_ had 
destroyed their city eighteen years before, and 
‘put all the inhabitants of it to the sword. After 
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he was returned into Persia, such of the citizens 
as, upon account of their traffic, or for some 
other cause, had been absent, and by that 
means had escaped the massacre, returned 
thither, and rebuilt their city. But they had 
retained so violent a hatred to the Persians, 
that they were overjoyed at this cpportunity of 
throwing off their yoke; and, indeed, they were 
the first in that country who submitted to the 
king by their deputies, in opposition to Strato, 
their king, who had declared in favour of Darius. 
Alexander dethroned him, and permitted He- 
phestion to elect in his stead whomsoever of 
the Sidonians he should judge. worthy of so 
exalted a station. 

This favourite was quartered at the house of 
two brothers, who were young, and of the most 
considerable family in the city: to these he 
offered the crown. But they refused it; telling 
him, that according to the laws of their country, 
no person could ascend the throne unless he 
were of the blood royal. Hephzstion admiring 
this greatness of soul, which could contemn 
what others strive to obtain by fire and sword, 
—* Continue,” says he to them, “ in this way 
“ of thinking, you who seem sensible that it is 
“ much more glorious to refuse a diadem than 
“ to accept it. However, name me some person 
“ of the royal family, who may remember, when 
“ he is king, that it was you that set the crown 
“ on his head.” The brothers observing, that 
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several, through excessive ambition, aspired to 
this high station, and to obtain it, paid a servile 
court to Alexander’s favourites, declared, that 
they did not know any person more worthy of 
the diadem than one Abdolonymus, descended, 
though at a great distance, from the royal 
family ; but who, at the same time was so poor, 
that he was obliged to get his bread by day 
labour in a garden without the city. His honesty 
and integrity had reduced him, as well as many 
more, to such extreme poverty. Solely intent 
upon his labour, he did not hear the clashing of 
the arms which had shaken all Asia. 

Immediately the two brothers went in search 
of Abdolonymus, with the royal garments, and 
found him weeding in his garden. When they 
saluted him king, Abdolonymus looked upon 
the whole as a dream ; and, unable to guess the 
meaning of it, asked if they were not ashamed 
to ridicule him in that manner? But as he made 
a greater resistance than suited their inclina- 
tions, they themselves washed him, and threw 
ever his shoulders a purple robe, richly em- 
broidered with gold; then, after repeated oaths 
of their being in earnest, they conducted him 
to the palace. 

The news of this was immediately spread 
over the whole city. Most of the inhabitants 
were overjoyed at it, but some murmured, 
especially the rich; who, despising Abdolony- 
mus’s former abject state, could not forbear 
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shewing their resentment upon that account; 
in the king’s court. Alexander commanded the 
new elected prince to be sent for, and after 
surveying him attentively a long time, he spoke 
thus: “ Thy air and mien do not contradict 
what is related of thy extraction ; but I should 
be glad to know with what frame of mind thou 
didst bear thy poverty ?”—“ Would to the 
gods,” replied he, “ that I may bear this crown 
with equal patience. These hands have pro- 
cured me all I desired; and whilst I possessed 
nothing, I wanted nothing.” This answer gave 
Alexander an high idea of Abdolonymus’s 
virtue; so that he presented him not only with 
the rich furniture which had belonged to Strato, 
and part of the Persian plunder, but likewise 
annexed one of the neighbouring provinces to 
his dominions. 

Syria and Phoenicia were already see by 
the Macedonians, the city of Tyre excepted. 
This city was justly called the Queen of the 
Sea, that element bringing to it the tribute of 
ail nations. She boasted her having first in- 
vented navigation, and taught mankind the art 
of braving the winds and: waves by the assist- 
ance of a frail bark. The happy situation of 
Tyre, the conveniency and extent of its ports, 
the character of its inhabitants, who were in- 
dustrious, laborious, patient and extremely 
courteous to strangers ;. invited thither mer- 
-ehants from all parts of the globe, so that it 
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might be considered not so much a city belong- 
ing to any particular nation, as the common 
city of all nations, and the centre of their com- 
merce. i 

Alexander thought it necessary, both for his 
pride and his interest to take this city. The 
spring was now coming on. Tyre was at that 
time seated in an island of the sea, about a 
quarter of a league from the continent. It was 
surrounded with a strong wall, an hundred and 
fifty feet high, which the waves of the sea 
washed, and the Carthaginians (a colony from 
Tyre,) a mighty people, and sovereigns of the 
ocean, whose ambassadors were at that time in 
the city, offering to Hercules, according to 
ancient custom, an annual sacrifice, had engaged 
themselves to succour the Tyrians. It was this 
made them so haughty : firmly determined not 
to surrender, they fix machines on the ramparts 
and on.the towers, arm their young men, and 
build workhouses for the artificers, of whom 
there were great numbers in the city, so that 
every part resounded with- the noise of warlike 
preparations. They likewise cast iron grapples 
to throw on the enemy’s works, and tear them 
away ; as also cramp irons, and such like instru- 
ments, formed for the defence of cities. So 
many difficulties opposing such a hazardous 
design, and so many reasons, should have made 
Alexander decline the siege. 

It was impossible to come near this city in 

a) 
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order to storm it, without making a bank, which 
would reach from the continent to the island ; 
and an attempt of this kind would be attended 
with difficulties that were seemingly insur- 
mountable. The little arm of the sea, which 
separated the island from the continent, was 
exposed to the west wind, which often raised 
such dreadful storms there, that the waves 
would in an instant sweep away all works. Be- 
sides, as the city was surrounded on all sides by 
the sea, there was no fixing scaling-ladders, nor 
throwing up batteries, but at a distance in the 
ships; and the wall, which projected into the sea 
towards the lower part, prevented people from 
landing; not to mention that the military 
engines which might have been put on board 
the gallies, could not do much execution, the 
waves were so very tumultuous. 

These obstacles, however, by no means re- 
tarded the enterprizing resolutions of Alexan- 
der, but willing to gain a place rather by treaty 
than by the sword, he sent heralds into the 
place, proposing a peace between the Tyrians 
and him. The citizens, however, a tumultuous 
ungovernable body, instead of listening to his 
proposals, instead of endeavouring to avert his 
resentment, contrary to the law of nations, 
killed his heralds, and threw them. from the top 
of the walls into the sea. This outrage inflamed 
Alexander’s passions to the highest degree; he 
resolved upon the city’s destruction, and sat 
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down before it, filled with persevering resent- 
ment. His first endeavour was to form a pier 
jutting from the continent, and reaching to the 
city, which was built upon an island. From the 
foundations of an ancient city upon the shore, 
he dug stones and rubbish; from mount Leba- 
nus, that hung over the city, he cut down 
cedars that served for piles ; and thus he began 
his work without interruption. But the farther 
they went from shore, the greater difficulties 
they met with, because the sea was deeper, and 
the workmen were much annoyed by the darts 
discharged from the top of the walls. The 
enemy also, who were masters at sea, coming in 
great boats, prevented the Macedonians from 
carrying on their work with vigour. At last, 
however, the pile appeared above water, a level 
of considerable breadth: then the besieged at 
last perceived their rashness; they saw, with 
terror, the vastness of the work which the sea 
had till then kept from their sight, and now 
began to attack the workmen with javelins, and 
wound them at a distance. It was therefore 
resolved that skins and sails should be spread 
to cover the workmen, and that two wooden 
towers should be raised at the head of the bank, 
to prevent the approaches of the enemy. Yet 
these were burned soon after, through means of 
a fire-ship sent in by the besieged, together with 
all the wood-work composing the pile that could 
be touched by the fire. 
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Alexander, though he saw most of his designs 
defeated, and his works demolished, was not at 
all dejected upon that account. His soldiers 
endeavoured, with redoubled vigour, to repair 
the ruins of the bank; and made and planted 
new machines with such prodigious speed, -as 
quite astonished the enemy. Alexander him- 
self was present on all occasions, and superin- 
tended every part of the works. His presence 
and great abilities advanced them still more than 
the multitude of hands employed in them. The 
whole was near finished, and brought almost to 
the wall of the city, when there arose on a 
sudden an impetuous wind, which drove the 
waves with so much fury against the mole, that 
the cement and other things that barred it, 
gave way, and the water rushing through the 
stones, broke it in the middle. As soon as the 
great heap of stones which supported the earth 
was thrown down, the whole sunk at once, as 
into an abyss. 

Any warrior but Alexander would that instant _ 
have quite laid aside his enterprize; and, in- 
deed, he himself debated whether he should 
not raise the siege. But a superior Power, who 
had foretold and sworn the ruin of Tyre, and 
whose orders this prince only executed, 
prompted him to continue the siege; and, dis- 
pelling all his fear and anxiety, inspired him 
with courage and confidence, and fired the 
breasts of his whole army with the same senti- 
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ments.. Neither Alexander, however, nor bis 
troops, kzew from whence that animating 
Power came. Agreeably to the superstitious 
notions of their times, they imputed the per- 
severance and strength with which they had 
been armed, to the kind interposition of the 
gods of their country. Alexander, though a 
king, a conqueror, a scholar, and a man of the 
world, had not been able to overcome the ab- 
surdities which he had imbibed with his religion: 
in him, however, they were not very palpable. 
But knowing, from experience, what a fortunate 
resource he had in the dominion which the 
augurs had usurped over the minds of his 
people, he always endeavoured to secure an 
implicit obedience to their dictates. On this 
occasion, therefore, he added artifice to his own 
feelings, in order to encourage his soldiers. At 
one time he gave out, that Apollo was about to 
abandon the Tyrians to their doom ; and that, 
to prevent his flight, they had bound him te his 
pedestal with a golden chain: at another, that 
Hercules, the tutelar deity at Macedon, had 
appeared to him, and having opened prospects 
of the most flattering success, had invited him 
to proceed to take possession of Tyre. These 
favourable circumstances were announced by 
the augurs as intimations from above; and every 
heart was of consequence cheered. The soldiers, 
as if but that moment arrived before the city, 


now forgetting all the toils they had-wadergone, 
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began to raise a new mole, at which they worked 
incessantly. 

In the mean time, Alexander being convinced 
that while the enemy remained masters at sea, 
the city could not be taken, with great dili- 
gence procured a fleet from various parts, and 
embarking himself, with some soldiers from 
among his guard, he set sail towards the Tyrian 
fleet, forming a line of battle. The Tyrians 
were at first determined to oppose him openly ; 
but perceiving the superiority of his forces, 
they kept all the gallies in their harbour, to 
- prevent the enemy from entering there. Alex- 
ander, therefore, was contended to draw up his 
ships near the bank, along the shore, where they 
rode in safety, and kept the enemy from annoy- 
ing his workmen, who were employed upon the 
bank. 

The besiegers, thus protected, went on with 
great vigour. The workmen threw into the sea 
whole trees, with all their branches on them ; 
and laid great stones over these, on which they 
put other trees, and the latter they covered with | 
clay, which served instead of mortar: after- 
wards, heaping more trees and stones on these, 
the whole, thus joined together, formed one 
entire body. This bank was made wider than 
the former one, in order that the towers that 
were built in the middle might be out of the 
reach of such arrows as should be shot from 
those ships which might attempt to break down 
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the edges of the bank. Thus, after many delays, 
the patience of the workmen surmounting every 
obstacle, it was at last finished in the utmost 
perfection. The Macedonians placed military 
engines of all kinds on the bank, in order to 
shake the walls with battering-rams, and hurl 
on the besieged arrows, stones, and burning 
torches. Thus, by degrees, approaching to the 
foot of the wall, the Tyrians were attacked in 
close combat, and invested on ail sides, both by 
sea and land. 

A general attack was now, therefore, thought 
necessary ; and the king manning his gallies, 
which he had joined to each other, ordered 
them to approach the walls about midnight, and 
attack the city with resolution. The Tyrians now 
gave themselves over for lost; when on a sud- 
den the sky was overspread with such thick 
clouds, as quite took away the faint glimmer- 
ings of light which before darted through the 
gloom; the sea rose by insensible degrees, and 
the billows being swelled by the fury of the 
winds, increased to a dreadful storm; the vessels 
dashed one against the other with so much vio- 
lence, that the cables, which before fastened 
them together, were either loosened or broke 
to pieces; the planks split, and making a hor- 
rible crash, carried off the soldiers with them ; 
for the tempest was so furious, that it was not 
possible to manage or steer the gallies thus 
fastened together. At last, however, they 
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brought them near the shore, but the greatest 
part were in a shattered condition. 

This good fortune of the Tyrians was counter- 
balanced by an unexpected calamity ; they had 
long expected succours from Carthage, a 
flourishing colony of their own, but they now — 
received advice from thence, that the Cartha- 
ginians were absolutely unable to give them 
any assistance, being overawed themselves by a 
powerful army of Syracusans, who were laying 
waste their country. The Tyrians, therefore, 
frustrated in their hopes, still maintained. their 
resolution of defending themselves to the last 
extremity; and accordingly sent off their 
women and children to Carthage, as being of 
no use in the defence of their city. 

And now the engines playing, the city was 
warmly attacked on A sides, and as vigorously 
defended. The besieged, taught and animated 
by imminent danger, and the extreme necessity 
to which they were reduced, invented daily 
new arts, to defend themselves and repulse the 
enemy. They warded off all the darts discharged 
from the balistas against them, by the assistance 
of turning “angen which either broke them to 
pieces, or carried them another way. They 
deadened ‘the violence of the stones that were 
hurled at them, by setting up sails and curtains, 
made of a soft substance, which easily gave 
way. To annoy the ships which advanced 
against their walls, they fixed grappling-irons, 
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and scythes to joists or beams; then straining 
their catapultas (an enormous kind of cross- 
bow), they laid those great pieces of timber 
upon them, instead of arrows, and shot them off 
on a sudden at the enemy ; these crushed some 
to pieces by their great weight ; and the hooks, 
or pensile scythes, with which they were armed, 
tore others to pieces, and did considerable da- 
mage to their ships. They also had brazen shields, 
which they drew red-hot out of the fire; and, 
filling these with burning sand, hurled them in 
an instant from the top of the wall upon the 
enemy. There was nothing the Macedonians se 
much dreaded as this last invention; for, the 
moment this burning sand got to the flesh, 
through the crevices in the armour, it pierced 
to the very bone, and stuck so close, that there 
was no pulling it off; so that the soldiers, throw- 
ing down their arms, and tearing their clothes to 
pieces, were in this manner exposed, naked and 
defenceless, to the shot of the enemy. It was 
now thought that Alexander, quite discouraged 
with his loss, was determined to relinquish the 
siege; but he resolved to make the last effort, 
with a great number of ships, which he manned 
with the flower of his army, Accordingly a 
second naval engagement was fought, in which 
the Tyrians, after fighting with intrepidity, were 
obliged to draw off their whole fleet towards the 
city. The king pursued their rear very close, 
but was not able to enter the harbour, being 
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repulsed by arrows shot from the walls. How- 
ever, he either took or sunk a great number of 
their ships. l 

Both the attack and defence were now more 
vigorous than ever. The courage of the com- 
batants increased with the danger; and each side, 
animated by the most powerful motives, fought 
like lions. Wherever the battering-rams had 
beat down any part of the wall, and the bridges 
were thrown out, instantly the Argyraspides 
mounted the breach with the utmost valour, 
being headed by Admetus, one of the bravest 
officers in the army, who was killed by the 
thrust of a spear as he was encouraging his 
soldiers. The presence of the king, and espe- 
cially the example he set, fired his troops with 
unusual bravery. He himself ascended one of 
the towers, which was of a prodigious height, 
and there was exposed to the greatest dangers 
his courage had ever made him hazard ; for 
being immediately known, by his insignia and 
the richness of his armour, he served as a mark 
for all the arrows of the enemy. On this occa- 
sion he performed wonders ; killing with jave- 
lins several of those who defended the wall; 
then advancing nearer to them, he forced some 
with his sword, and others with his shield, either 
into the city or the sea ; the tower on which he 
fought almost touching the wall. He soon 
ascended the wall, by the assistance of floating- 
bridges; and, followed by the principal officers, 
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possessed himself of two towers, and the space 
between them. The battering-rams had already 
made several breaches; the fleet had forced into 
the harbour ; and some of the Macedonians had 
possessed themselves of the towers which were 
abandoned. The Tyrians, seeing the enemy 
master of their rampart, retired towards an open 
place, called Agenor, and there stood their 
ground ; but Alexander marching up with his 
regiment of body-guards, killed part of them, 
and obliged the rest to fly. At the same time, 
Tyre being taken on that side which lay towards 
the harbour, the Macedonians ran up and down 
every part of the city, sparing no person who 
came in their way, being highly exasperated at 
the long resistance of the besieged, and the bar- 
barities they had exercised towards some of 
their comrades, who had been taken in their 
return to Sidon, and thrown from the battle- 
ments, after their throats had been cut, in the 
sight of the whole army. The Tyrians, thus re- 
duced to the last extremity, shut themselves up 
in their houses, to avoid the sword of the con- 
queror; others rushed into the midst of the 
enemy, to sell their lives as dearly as they 
could ; and some threw stones from the tops of 
the houses to crush the sailors below: the old 
men waited at their doors, expecting every 
instant to be sacrificed, from the rage of the 
soldiers. In this general carnage, the Sidonian 
soldiers alone, that were in Alexander’s army, 
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seemed touched with pity for the fate of the 
wretched inhabitants: they gave protection to 
many of the Tyrians,. whom they considered as 
countrymen, and carried great numbers of them 
privately on board their ships. The numbers 
that were thus slaughtered by the enrazed 
soldiers were incredible; even after conquest 
the victors resentment did not svhside; he 
ordered no less than two thousand men, that 
were taken in the storm, to be nailed to crosses 
along the shore. The number of prisoners 
amounted to thirty thousand, and were all sold 
as slaves in different paris of the world. Thus 
fell Tyre, that had been for many ages the most 
flourishing city in the world, and had spread the 
arts of commerce into the remotest regions. 
Whilst Alexander was carrying on the siege 
of Tyre, he received a second letter from Darius, 
in which that monarch seemed more sensible of 
his power than before: he now gave him the 
title of king, and offered him ten thousand 
talents as a ransom for his captive mother and 
wife; he offered him his daughter Statira in 
marriage, with all the country he had conquered, 
as far as the river Euphrates: he hinted to him 
the inconstancy of fortune, and described at 
large the powers he was still possessed of to 
oppose. These terms were so considerable, that 
when the king debated upon them in council, 
Parmenio, one of his generals, could not help 
observing, That if he were Alexander, he would 
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agree to such a proposal; to which Alexander 
nobly replied, “ And so would I, were I Par- 
menio :” He therefore treated the proposals of 
Darius with haughty contempt, and refused to 
accept of treasures which he already considered 
as his own. 

From Tyre Alexander marched to Jerusalem, 
fully resolved to punish that city, for having 
refused to supply his army with provisions 
during the late siege; but the resentment of the 
conqueror was averted, by meeting a procession 
of the inhabitants of that city on his way, march- 
ing out to receive him, dressed in white, with 
Jaddus, a Jewish high-priest before them, with 
a mitre on his head, on the front of which the 
name of God was written. The moment the king 
perceived the high-priest, he advanced towards 
him with an air of the most profound respect, 
bowed his body, adored the august name upon 
his front, and saluted him who wore it with re- 
ligious veneration. Then the Jews surrounding 
Alexander, raised their voices to wish him every 
kind of prosperity: Ail the spectators were 
seized with inexpressible surprize; they could 
scarce believe their eyes; and did not know 
how to account for a sight so contrary to their 
expectation, and so vastly improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his 
astonishment, asked the king how it came to pass, 
that he who was adored by every one, adored 
the high-priest of the Jews: “ I do not,” replied 
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Alexander, “ adore the high-priest, but the God 
“ whose minister he is ; for whilst I was at Dium 
«in Macedonia, my mind wholly fixed on the 
“ great design of the Persian war, as I was re- 
“ volving the methods how to conquer Asia, 
“ this very man, dressed in the same robes, ap- 
“ peared to me in a dream, exhorted me to 
“ banish my fear, bade me cross the Hellespont 
“ boldly, and assured me that God would march 
“ at the head of my army, and give me the 
“ victory over that of the Persians.” This 
speech, delivered with an air of sincerity, no 
doubt had its effect in encouraging the army, 
and establishing an opinion that Alexander’s 
mission was from heaven.—Alexander having 
embraced the high-priest, was conducted by him 
to the temple, where, after he had explained to 
him many prophecies in different parts of the 
Old Testament, concerning his invasion, he 
taught him to offer up a sacrifice in the Jewish 
manner. 

Alexander was so much pleased with his re- 
ception upon this occasion, that before he left 
Jerusalem, he assembled the Jews, and bade 
them ask any favour they should think proper. 
Their request was, To be allowed to live accord- 
ing to their ancient laws and maxims; to be ex- 
empted from tribute every seventh year, as they 
were by their laws exempted from labour, and 
could consequently have no harvests: they re- 
guested that such of their brethren as were 
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settled in Asia, should be indulged in the same 
privileges. Thus, being gratified in all their 
desires, great numbers of them offered to inlist 
themselves in his army. Soon after, the Samari- 
tans demanded the same favours; but he gave 
them an evasive answer, and promised to take 
the matter into consideration upon his return. 

From this city he went on to Gaza, where he 
found a more obstinate resistance than he had 
expected; but at length taking the town by 
storm, and having cut the garrison, consisting 
of ten thousand men, to pieces, with brutal 
ferocity, he ordered Beetis, the governor, to be 
brought before him; and having in vain en- 
deavoured to intimidate him, commanded, at 
last, that holes should be bored through his 
heels, and thus to be tied by cords to the back 
of his chariot, and in this manner to be dragged 
round the walls of the city. This he did in 
imitation of Achilles, whom Homer describes as 
having dragged Hector round the walls of Troy 
in the same manner: but it was reading the 
poet to very little advantage, to imitate his hero 
in the most unworthy part of his character. 

As soon as Alexander had ended the siege of 
Gaza, he left a garrison there, and turned the 
whole power of his arms towards Egypt. In 
seven days march he arrived before Pelusium, 
whither a great number of Egyptians had as- 
sembled, with all imaginable diligence, to own 
him fas their sovereign, being heartily displeased 
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with the Persian government, as likewise the 
Persian governors; as the one destroyed their 
liberty, the other ridiculed their religion. 
Maszus, the Persian governor, who commanded 
in Memphis, finding it would be to no purpose 
for him to resist so triumphant an army, and 
that Darius, his sovereign, was not in a condi- 
tion to succour him, threw open the gates of 
the city to the conqueror, and gave up eight 
hundred talents (about one hundred and forty | 
thousand pounds), and all the king’s furniture. 
Thus Alexander possessed himself of all Egypt, 
without meeting with the least opposition. 

He now, therefore, formed a design of visit- 
ing the temple of Jupiter. This temple was 
situated at a distance of twelve days’ journey 
from Memphis, in the midst of the sandy deserts 
of Lybia. Alexander having read in Homer, and 
other fabulous authors of antiquity, that most of 
the heroes were represented as the son of some 
deity, was willing himself to pass for a hero, and 
knew that he could bribe the priests to compli- | 
ment him as of celestial origin. Setting out 
therefore, along the river Memphis, after having 
passed Canopus, opposite the island of Pharos, 
he there laid the foundation of the city of Alex- 
andria, which in a little time became one of the 
most flourishing towns for commerce in the 
world. From thence he had a journey of three 
bundred and forty miles to the temple of 
Jupiter; the way leading through inhospitable 
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deserts, and plains of sand. The soldiers were 
patient enough for the two first days march, be- 
fore they arrived amidst the dreadful solitudes ; 
but as soon as they found themseives in vast 
plains, covered with sands of a prodigious depth, 
they were greatly terrified. Surrounded as with 
a sea, they gazed round as far as their sight 
could extend, to discover, 1f possible, some place 
that was inhabited; but all in vain, for they 
could not perceive so much as a single tree, nor 
the least appearance of any land that had been 
been cultivated. To increase their calamity, the 
water that they had brought in goat-skins, upon 
camels, now failed, and there was not so much 
as a single drop in all that sandy desert. They 
were, however, greatly refreshed by the acci- 
dental falling of a shower, which served to en- 
courage them in their progress, till they came 
to the temple of the Deity. Nothing can be 
more fanciful than the description the historians 
have given us of this gloomy retreat: it is re- 
presented as a small spot of fertile ground, in 
the midst of vast solitudes of sand; 1t is covered 
with the thickest trees, which exclude the rays 
of the sun, and watered with several springs, 
which preserve it in perpetual verdure. Near 
the grove where the. temple stood, -was the 
fountain of the Sun, which at day-break was 
luke-warm, at noon cold; then towards evening 
it insensibly grew warmer, and was boiling hot 
at midnight. The god worshipped in this place, 
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had his statue made of emeralds, and other 
precious stones, and from the head to the navel 
resembled a ram. No sooner had Alexander 
appeared before the altar, than the high-priest, 
who was no stranger to Alexander’s wishes, de- 
clared him to be the son of Jupiter; the con- 
queror, quite intoxicated with adulation, asked, 
Whether he should have success in his expedi- 
tion; the priest answered, That he snould be 
monarch of the world: the conqueror enquired, 
If his fathers murderers were punished ; the 
priest replied, that his father Jupiter was im- 
mortal, but that the murderers of Philip had 
been all extirpated. 

Alexander having ended his sacrifice, and re- 
warded the priests, who had been so liberal of 
their titles, from that time supposed himself, or 
would have it supposed, that he was the son of 
Jupiter. Upon his return from the temple, and 
during his stay in Egypt, he settled the govern- 
ment of that country upon the most solid foun- 
dation: .he divided it into districts, over each 
of which he appointed a lieutenant, who receiv- 
ed orders from himself alone. And thus having 
settled affairs there, he set out, in the begin- 
ning of spring, to march against Darius, who 
was now preparing to oppose him. He made 
some stay at Tyre, to settle the various affairs of 
the countries he had left behind, and then ad- 
vanced to make new conquests. On his march 
Statira, the wife of Darius, died in child-bed, 
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and was honoured with a funeral ceremony, due 
to her exalted character and station. The news 
of that melancholy event was brought to Darius 
by Tircus, one of Statira’s eunuchs, who had 
effected his escape from the Macedonian camp. 
When the king recollected the captivating 
charms, the engaging manners, and gentle 
virtues of his unfortunate queen; and above all, 
when he considered that she had died 1n captivity 
with hardly a friend to soothe her miseries, or to 
close her dying eyes, and that she must be in- 
terred without those honours which ought to 
grace the funeral rites of the consort of the Per- 
sian monarch, his mind was overwhelmed with 
„the deepest sorrow. He had begun to give 
a loose to his feelings, when Tircus said, “ Lament 
not for these things, O king! for neither did. 
Statira, while she yet lived, nor do any ofthe 

royal family who are yet captives, experience 
any diminution of their former splendor, or any 
species of suffering, except that thy counte- 
nance shineth not upon them; with which, how- 
ever, the great Oromasdes will again bless them. 
Far from being deprived of her due obsequies, 
Statira was buried with pomp, and honoured 
with the tears of her enemies: for, terrible as 
Alexander is in battle, he knows how to exercise 
humanity towards the vanquished.” The eunuch’s 
words filled the mind of Darius with the most 
painful apprehensions. Taking him aside, he 
demanded of the eunuch, in a familiar and 
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friendly tone of voice, “ to tell him, as he 
revered the light of Mithra, and the right hand 
of his king, whether the death of Statira was not 
the least misfortune he had to lament; and 
whether the disgrace of his family and empire 
would not have been less, had she fallen into 
the hand of a more barbarous foe? For what,” 
added he, “ but the tenderest of all connections, 
could induce a youthful and triumphant prince 
so to hgnour the wife of his greatest enemy !” 
Tircus, falling upon the ground, beseecheéd the 
king not to entertain a notion, equally un- 
worthy of himself, and injurious to the charac- 
ter of Statira and Alexander. Statira’s own 
virtue, he said, was to her a wall of defence. 
But Darius had another source of consolation : 
and that was the magnanimity of Alexander; 
which, he protested, appeared more conspicu- 
ous in conquering his passions, than in conquer- 
ing his enemies. Darius, touched with grati- 
tude and joy, is said to have lift up his eyes to 
heaven, and to have spoken thus: “ Ye gods, 
the guardians of our births, and who decree the 
fate of nations, grant that I may be enabled to 
leave the Persian state rich and flourishing as I 
found it, that I may have it in my power to make 
Alexander a proper return for his generosity to 
the dearest pledges of my affection. But if the 
duration of this empire is near at an end, and 
the greatness of Persia about to be forgotten, 
may none but Alexander be permitted to sit om 
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the throne of Cyrus.” Such sentiments in a 
despotic prince, must give a very favourable 
idea of the liberality of his mind. Alexander 
continued his journey towards the Tygris, were 
he at last expected to come up with the enemy, 
and to strike one blow, which should decide the 
-fate of nations. 

Darius had already made overtures of peace 
to him twice; but finding at last that there 
were no hopes of their concluding one, unless 
he resigned the whole empire to him, prepared 
himself again for battle, For this purpose, he 
assembled in Babylon an army half as numerous 
again as that at Issus, and marched it towards 
Nineveh. His forces covered all the plains of 
Mesopotamia. Advice being brought that the 
enemy was not far off, he caused Satropates, 
colonel of the cavalry, to advance at the head of 
a thousand chosen horse ; and likewise gave six 
thousand to Mazzus, governor of the province ; 
all of whom were to prevent Alexander from 
crossing the river, and to lay waste the country 
through which that monarch was to pass. But 
he arrived too late. 

The T¥gris is the most rapid river in the east; 
and it was with some difficulty that Alexander’s 
soldiers were able to stem the current, carrying 
their arms over their heads. The king walked 
on foot among the infantry, and pointed out 
with his hand the passage to his: soldiers : he 
commanded them with a loud voice, To save 
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nothing but their arms, and.to let their baggage 
that retarded them in the water, float away: with 
the stream. At length they were drawn up in. 
battle array on the opposite shore, and encamped , 
two days near the river, still prepared for action, 
An eclipse of the moon, which happened about 
that time, gave Alexander’s soldiers great un- 
easiness; but he brought forward some Egyptian 
soothsayers, who assured the army, that the moon 
portended calamities not to the Greeks, but the 
Persians. By this artifice the hopes and. the. 
courage of the soldiers being revived once 
more, the king led them on to meet the enemy,, 
and began his march at midnight. On his right 
hand lay the Tygris, and on his left the Gordy- 
lean mountains. At break of day, news was 
brought that Darius was but twenty miles from 
the place in which they then were. All things 
now, therefore, threatened an approaching battle; 
when Darius, who had already twice sued for 
peace, sent new conditions, still more’ advan- 
tageous than the former. But Alexander refused 
his offers; proudly replying, That the world 
would not admit of two suns, nor of two sove- 
reigns. . Thus all negociation being at an end, 
both sides prepared for battle, equally irritated, 
and equally ambitious. Darius pitched his camp 
near a village called Gangamela, and the river 
Bumila, in a plain at a considerable distance 
from Arbela. He had before levelled the spot 
which he pitched upon for the field of battle, in. 
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order that his chariots and cavalry might have’ 
full room to move; knowing that his fighting in 
the straights of Cilicia had lost him the battle 
fought there. 

Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued 
four days in the place he then was, to rest his 
army, and surrounded his camp with trenches 
and pallisadoes ; for he was determined to leave 
all his baggage, and the useless soldiers in it, 
and march the remainder against the enemy, 
with no other equipage than the arms they car- 
ried. Accordingly he set out about nine in the 
evening, in order to fight Darius at day-break ; 
who, upon this advice, had drawn up his army 
in order of battle. Alexander also marched in 
battle array; for both armies were within two 
or three leagues of each other. When he was 
arrived at the mountains, where he could dis- 
cover the enemy’s army, he halted; and having 
assembled his general officers, as well Mace- 
donians as foreigners, he debated whether they 
should engage immediately, or pitch their camp 
in that place. The latter opinion being followed, 
because it was judged proper for them to view 
the field of battle, and the manner in which the 
enemy was drawn up,.the army encamped in the 
same order in which it marched; during which 
Alexander, at the head of his infantry lightly 
armed, and his royal regiments, marched round 
the plain in which the battle was to be fought. 

L2 
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Being returned, he assembled his general 
officers a second time, and told them, that there 
was no occasion for making a speech, because 
their courage and great actions were alone suffi- 
cient to excite them to glory; and he desired 
them only to represent to the soldiers, that they 
were not to fight on this occasion for Phoenicia 
or Egypt, but for all Asia, which would be pos- 
sessed by him who should conquer; and that 
after having gone through so many provinces, 
and left behind them so great a number of 
rivers and mountains, they could secure their 
retreat no otherwise than by gaining a complete 
victory. After this speech he ordered them to 
take some repose. 

It is said Parmenio advised him to attack the 
enemy in the night-time, alledging, that they 
might easily be defeated, if fallen upon by sur- 
prise, and in the dark; but the king answered so 
Joud, that all present might hear him, that it did 
not become Alexander to steal a victory, and 
therefore he was resolved to fight and conquer 
in broad-day-light. This was a haughty, but, at 
the same time, a prudent answer; for it was 
running great hazard, to fall upon so numerous 
an army in the night-time, and in an unknown 
country. Darius fearing he should be attacked 
unawares, because he had not intrenched him- 
self, obliged his soldiers to continue the whole 
night under arms, which proved of the highest 
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prejudice to him in the engagement ; for it oc- 
casioned his men to go into action fatigued, and 
worn out with watching. In the mean time 
Alexander went to bed, to repose himself the 
remaining part of the night. As he revolved in 
his mind, not without some emotion, the conse- 
quence of the battle which was upon the point 
of being fought, he could not sleep immediately. 
But his body being oppressed in a manner by 
the anxiety of his mind, he slept soundly the 
whole night, contrary to his usual custom; so 
that when his generals were assembled at day- 
break before his tent, to receive his orders, they 
were greatly surprized to find he was not awake; 
upon which they themselves commanded the 
soldiers to take some refreshment. Parmenio 
having at last awaked him,and seeming surprized 
to find him in so calm and sweet a sleep, just as 
he was going to fight a battle in which his whole 
fortune lay at stake; “ How could it be pos- 
sible,” said Alexander, “ for me not’to be calm, 
since the enemy is coming to deliver himself 
into my hands?” Upon this he immediately 
took up his arms, mounted his horse, and rode 
up and down the ranks, exhorting the troops to 
behave gallantly, and, if possible, to surpass 
their ancient fame, and the glory they had 
hitherto acquired. 

There was a great difference between the two 
armies in respect to numbers, but much more 
with regard to courage. That of Darius consisted 
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at least of six hundred thousand foot, and forty 
thousand horse.; ; and the other of no more than 
forty thousand’ foot, and seven or eight thousand 
horse ; but the latter, was.all fire and strength ; 
whereas, on the side of the Persians, it was a 
prodigious assemblage of men, not of soldiers ; 
an empty phantom, rather’ than a real army. 
Both sides were disposed in very near, the same 
array. The forces were drawn up in two lines, 
the cavalry on the two.wings, and the infantry 
in the middle; the one and-the other being 
under the particular conduct. of the chiefs of 
each of the different nation that composed 
them, and commanded.in general by the prin- 
cipal crown officers. The front of the battle 
(under Darius) was covered : with two hundred 
chariots, armed with scythes,.and with fifteen 
elephanis, that king taking his post.in the centre 
of the first-line: Besides the guards, which 
were the flower,of his forces, he also had: forti- 
fied himself, with the Grecian infantry, whom he 
had drawn, up near his. person, believing this 
body only capable of opposing: the Macedonian 
phalanx. -As his army spread,.over, a much 
greater space of ground than that of the enemy, 
he intended. to surround, and to,charge them at 
one and the same time, both in, front and flank, - 
which, from AB EUs) s > dispesitipsg he soon 
after found impossible., t pio 0 enn Sisi 
Darius being afraid: lest the Maceditiens 
should draw him. from the spot of ground. he 
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“had levelled, and carry him into another that 
was rough and uneven, commanded the cavalry 
in his left wing, which spread much farther than 
that of the enemy’s right, to march directly for- 
ward, and wheel about upon the Macedenians 
in flank, to prevent them from extending their 
troops farther. Upon which Alexander dis- 
patched against them the body of horse in his 
service, commanded by Menidas, but as these 
were not able to make head against the enemy, 
because of their prodigious numbers, he rein- 
forced them with the Pzonians, whom Aretas 
commanded, and with the foreign cavalry. Be- 
sides’ the advantage of numbers, the Persians 
had that also of coats of mail; which secured 
themselves and their horses much more, and by 
which Alexander’s cavalry was prodigiously 
annoyed. However, the Macedonians marched 
to the charge with great bravery, and at last 
put the enemy to flight. 

= Upon this the Persians opposed the chariots 
armed with scythes, against the Macedonian 
phalanx, in order to break it, but with little suc- 
cess. The noise which the soldiers, who were 
lightly armed, made by striking their swords 
against their bucklers, and the arrows which 
flew on all sides, frighted the horses, and made 
a great number of them turn back against their 
own troops. Others, laying hold of the horses’ 
bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut them to 
pieces. Part of the chariots drove between the 
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battalions, which opened to make way for them, 
as they had been ordered to do, by which means 
they did little or no execution. 

. Alexander seeing Darius set his whole army 
in motion, in order to charge him, employed a 
stratagem to encourage his soldiers. When the 
battle was at the hottest, and the Macedonians 
were in the greatest danger, Aristander, the 
soothsayer, clothed in his white robes, holding 
a branch of laurel in his hand, advances among 
the combatants, as he had been instructed by 
the king; and crying that he saw an eagle 
hovering over Alexander’s head (a sure omen 
of victory ), he shewed with his finger, the pre- 
tended bird to the soldiers, who, relying upon 
the sincerity of the soothsayer, fancied they also 
saw it, and thereupon renewed the attack with 
greater chearfulness and ardour than ever. 
Alexander now pressed to the place in which 
Darius was stationed, and the presence of the 
two opposing kings inspired both sides with 
vigour. Darius was mounted on a chariot, and 
Alexander on horseback ; both surrounded with 
their bravest officers and soldiers ; whose only 
endeavours were to save the lives of their re- 
spective princes, at the hazard of their own. 
The battle was obstinate and bloody. Alexander 
having wounded Darius’s equerry with a javelin, 
the Persians as well as Macedonians imagined 
that the king was killed; upon which the former, 
breaking aloud into the most dismal sounds, the 
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whole army was seized with the greatest con- 
sternation. The relations.of Darius, who were 
at his left hand, fled away with the guards, and 
so abandoned the chariot ; but those who were 
at his right took him into the centre of their 
body. Historians relate, that this prince, having 
drawn his cimeter, reflected whether he ought 
not to lay violent hands upon himself, rather 
than fly in an ignominious manner. But per- 
ceiving from his chariot, that his soldiers still 
fought, he was ashamed to forsake them; and 
as divided between hope and despair, the Per- 
sians retired insensibly, and thinned their ranks, 
when it could no longer be called a battle, but 
a slaughter. Then Darius turning about his 
chariot, fled with the rest, and the conqueror 
was now wholly employed in pursuing him. 
But in the mean ‘time, finding that the left 
wing of his army, which was commanded by 
Parmenio, was in great danger, Alexander was 
obliged to desist from pursuing Darius, whom 
he had almost overtaken, and wheeled round to 
attack the Persian horse, that, after plundering 
the camp, were retiring in good order; them he 
cut in pieces ; and the scale of battle turning in 
favour of the Macedonians, a total rout of the 
Persians ensued. The pursuit was warm, and 
the slaughter amazing. Alexander rode as far 
as Arbela, after Darius, hoping every moment 
to come up with that monarch: he had just 
passed through when Alexander arrived ; but 
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he left his treasure, with his bow and shield, as 
a prey to the enemy... 

Such was the success:of this famous battle, 
which gave empire to the conqueror. Accord- 
ing to Arrian, the Persians lost three hundred 
thousand men, besides those who were taken 
prisoners ; which at least is a proof that the loss 
‘was very great on their side. That of Alexan- 
der’s was very inconsiderable ; he not losing, 
according to the last mentioned author, above 
twelve hundred men, most of whom were horse. 
This engagement was fought in the month of 
October, about the same time that, two years 
before, the battle of Issus was fought. As 
Gangamela, in Assyria, the spot where the two 
armies engaged, was a small place, of very little 
note, ‘this was called the battle of Arbela, that 
city being nearest to the field of action. 

: Darius, after this dreadful defeat rode towards 
tze river Lycus, with a very few attendants. He 
was advised to break down the bridges, to secure 
his retreat ; but he refused, saying, He would 
not save his life at the expence of thousands of 
his subjects. After riding a great.number of 
miles full speed, he arrived at midnight, at 
Arbela; from thence he fled towards Media, 
over the Armenian mountains, followed by his 
satraps, and a few of his guards, expecting the 
worst, despairing of fortune, a nwretohed survivor 
of his country’s ruin. 
In the mean time Alexander approached near 
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Babylon; and Mazzus, the governor, who had 
retired thither after the battle of Arbela, sur- 
rendered it to him without striking a blow. 
Alexander therefore entered the city, at the 
head of his whole army, as if he had been 
marching: to a battle. The walls of Babylon 
were lined with people, notwithstanding the 
greatest part of the citizens were gone out be- 
fore, from the impatient desire they had to see 
their new sovereign, whose renown had far out- 
stripped his march.: Bagophanes, governor of 
the fortress, and guardian of the treasure, un- 
willing to discover Jess zeal than Mazzus, 
strewed the streets with flowers, and raised on 
both sides of the way silver altars, which smoked 
not only with frankincence, but the most fragrant 
perfumes of every kind. Last of all came the 
presents which were to be made to the king, 
viz. herds of cattle, and a great number of horses; 
as also lions and panthers, which were carried 
in cages, After these the Magi walked, singing 
hymns after the manner of: their country ; then 
the Chaldeans, accompanied by the Babylonish 
soothsayers and musicians. The rear was 
brought up by the Babylonish cavalry; of 
which both men and horses were so sumptuous, 
that imagination can scarce reach their magni- 
ficence. The king caused the people to walk 
after the infantry, and himself, surrounded with 
his guards, and seated on a chariot, entered the 
city, and from thence rode to the palace, as in 
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a kind of triumph. The next day he took a view 
of all Dartus’s money and moveables, which 
amounted to incredible sums, and which he 
distributed with generosity among his soldiers. 
He gave the government of the province to 
Mazzus ; and the command of the forces he left 
there to Apollodorus, of Amphipolis. 

From Babylon Alexander marched to the 
province of Cyraceni, afterwards to Susa, where 
he arrived after a march of twenty days, and 
found treasures to an infinite amount. These 
also he applied to the purposes of rewarding 
merit and courage among his troops. In this 
city he left the mother and children of Darius; 
and from thence he went forward till he came 
to a river called Pasitigris. Having crossed it, 
with nine thousand foot, and three thousand 
horse, consisting of Agrians, as well as of 
Grecian mercenaries, and a reinforcement of 
three thousand Thracians, he entered the country 
of Uxii. This region lies near Susa, and extends 
to the frontiers of Persia, a narrow pass only 
lying between it and Susiana. Madathes com- 
manded this province. He was not a time server, 
nor a follower of fortune; but faithful to his 
sovereign, he resolved to hold out to the last 
extremity ; and for this purpose had withdrawn 
into his own city, which stood in the midst of 
craggy rocks, and was surrounded with preci- 
pices, Having been forced from thence, he re- 
tired into the citadel, whence the besieged sent 
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thirty deputies to Alexander, to sue for quarter, 
which they obtained at last, by the interposi- 
tion of Sysigambis. The king not only pardoned 
Madathes, who was a near relation of that prin-. 
cess, but likewise set all the captives, and those 
who had surrendered themselves, at liberty ; 
permitted them to enjoy their several rights and 
privileges; would not suffer the city to be 
plundered ; but let them plough their Jands with- 
out paying any tribute. From thence he passed 
on to the pass of Susa, defended by mountains 
almost inaccessible, and by Ariobarzanes, with 
a body of five thousand men ; he there stopped 
for a while; but being led by a different route 
among the mountains, he came over the pass, 
and so cut the army that defended it in pieces. 
Alexander, from an effect of the good fortune 
which constantly attended him in all his under- 
takings, having extricated himself happily out 
of the danger to which he was so lately exposed, 
marched immediately towards Persia. Being on 
the road, he received letters from Tiridates, go- 
vernor of Persepolis, which informed him, that 
the inhabitants of that city, upon the report of 
his advancing towards him, were determined to 
plunder Darius’s treasures, with which he was 
entrusted ; and, therefore, that it was necessary 
for him to make all the haste imaginable to 
seize them himself; that he had only the Araxes 
to cross, after which the road was smooth and 
easy. Alexander, upon this news, leaving his 
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infantry behind, marched the whole night at the 
head of his cavalry, who wete very much harass- 
ed by the length and swiftness of his march, 
and passed the Araxes, on a bridge, which, by 
his order, had been built some days before. 

But as he drew near the city, he perceived a 
large body of men, who exhibited a memorable 
instance of the greatest misery. These were 
about four thousand Greeks, very far advanced 
in years, who, having been made prisoners of 
war, had suffered all the torments which the 
Persian tyranny could inflict. The hands of 
some had been cut off, the feet of others ; and 
others again had lost their noses and ears. 
They appeared like so many shadows, rather 
than like men; speech being almost the only 
thing by which they were known to be such. 
Alexander could not refrain from tears at this 
sight; and as they irresistibly besought him to 
commiserate their condition, he bade them with 
the utmost tenderness, not to despond; and 
assured them that they should again see their 
wives and country. They chose, however, to re- 
main in a place where misfortune now became 
habitual ; wherefore he rewarded them liberally. 
for their sufferings, and commanded the go- 
vernor of the province to treat them with mild- 
ness and respect. The day following he entered 
the city of Persepolis, at the head of his victo- 
rious soldiers; who; though the inhabitants made 
no resistance, began to cut in pieces all those 
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who still remained in the city... However, the 
king soon put an end to the massacre, and for- 
bade his soldiers to commit any further violence. 
The riches he had found in other places were 
but trifling, when compared to those he found 
here. This, however, did not save the city; for 
being one day at a banquet among his friends, 
and happening to drink to excess, the conversa- 
tion ran upon the various cruelties exercised by 
the Persians in Greece, particularly at Athens. 
Thais, an Athenian courtezan, urged the pusil- 
lanimity of not taking revenge for such repeated 
slaughters. These were her words—words which 
reflect no honour, either on the sensibility of 
her sex, or the delicacy of Alexander’s manners, 
who could enjoy the company of such a wretch. 
“ This day,” cried she, “ has fully repaid all my 
wanderings and troubles in Asia, by putting it 
in my power to humble the pride of Persia’s 
insolent kings. To wrap the palace of Perse- 
polis in flames, will be a noble deed; but, how 
much more. glorious would it be to fire the 
palace of that Xerxes, who laid the city of 
Athens in ruins; and to have it told in future 
times, that a single woman of Alexander’s 
train, had taken more signal vengeance on the 
enemies of Greece, than all her former generals 
had been able to do.” All the guests applauded 
the discourse ; when immediately the king rose 
from table (his head being crowned with flowers ) 
and, taking a torch in his hand, he advanced 
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forward, to execute his mad exploit. The whole 
company followed him, breaking into loud ac- 
clamations, and after singing and dancing, sur- 
rounded the palace. All the rest of the Mace- 
donians, at this noise, ran in crowds, with lighted 
tapers, and set fire to every part of it. How- 
ever, Alexander was sorry not long after for 
what he had done, and thereupon gave orders 
for extinguishng the fire ; but it was too late. 
While Alexander was thus triumphing in all 
the exultation of success, the wretched Darius 
was by this time arrived at Ecbatana, the capital 
of Media. There remained still with this fugitive 
prince thirty thousand foot ; anong whom were 
four thousand Greeks, that were faithful to him 
to the last.. Besides these he had four thousand 
slingers, and upwards of three thousand Bactrian 
horse, whom Bessus, their governor, commanded. 
Darius, even with so small a force, still conceived 
hopes of opposing his rival, ‘or at least of pro- 
tracting the war; but he was surrounded with 
traitors ; his want of success had turned all man- 
kind against him: but Nabarzanes, one of the 
greatest lords of Persia, and general of the 
horse, had conspired with Bessus, general of 
the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of all 
crimes; and that was, to seize upon the person 
of the king, and lay him in chains, which they 
might easily do, as each of them had a great 
number of soldiers under his command. Their 
design was, if Alexander should pursue them, to 
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secure themselves, by giving up Darius alive 
into his hands; and in case they escaped to 
murder that prince, and afterwards usurp his 
crown, and begin a new war. These traitors 
soon won over the troops, by representing to 
them, that they were going to their destruction; 
that they would soon be crushed under the ruins 
of an empire which was just ready to fall; at 
the same time, that Bactriana was open to them, 
and offered them immense riches. These 
promises soon prevailed upon the perfidious 
army, the Greek mercenaries excepted, who 
rejected all their proposals with disdain. These 
brave and generous-minded men gave Darius 
the strongest proofs of their fidelity and attach- 
ment. Thus betrayed by his generals, and pur- 
sued by his enemies, they solicited the honour 
of protecting his person; assuring him, they 
would ‘do so, at the expence of the last drop of 
their blood. But his noble spirit would not 
suffer him to accept the offer. “ If my own 
subjects,” said he, “ will not grant me protec- 
tion, how can I submit to receive it from the 
hands of strangers?” Perhaps he thought, that 
his avowing his distrust of Bessus would have 
hastened the calamities which he-and his accom- 
plices were meditating. His faithful Grecian 
soldiers finding it beyond their power to grant 
him any relief, threw themselves upon the 
mercy of Alexander; who, in consideration of 
their noble spirit, forgave them, and employed 
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them in his own service. The traitors seized 
and bound their monarch in chains of gold, 
under the appearance of honour, as he was a 
king ; then inclosing him in a covered chariot, 
they set out towards Bactriana. In this manner. 
they carried him, with the utmost dispatch; 
until being informed that the Grecian army was 
still hotly pursuing them, they found it impos- 
sible either to conciliate the friendship of Alex- 
ander, or to secure a throne for themselves; they 
therefore once more gave Darius his liberty, and 
desired him to make the best of his escape with 
them from the conqueror ; but he replied, That 
the gods were ready to revenge the evils he had 
already suffered ; and, appealing to Alexander 
for justice, refused to follow a band of traitors. ` 
At these words they fell into the utmost fury, 
thrusting him with their darts and their spears, 
and left him to linger in this manner, unat- 
tended, the remains of his wretched life. The 
traitors then made their escape different ways ; 
while the victorious Macedonians, at length 
coming up, found Darius in a solitude, lying in 
his chariot, and drawing near his end. However, 
he had strength enough before he died, to call 
for drink, which a Macedonian, Polystratus by 
name, brought him. The generosity of the un- 
fortunate monarch shone forth, on this melan- 
choly occasion, in the address he made to this 
stranger. ‘ Now, indeed,” said he, “ I suffer 
the extremity of misery, since it is not in my 
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power to reward thee for this act of humanity.” 
He had a Persian prisoner, whom he employed 
as his interpreter. Darius, after drinking the 
liquor that had been given him, turned to the 
Macedonian, and said, That in the deplorable 
state to which he was reduced, he however 
should have the comfort to speak to one who 
could understand him, and that his last words 
would not be lost. He therefore charged him 
to tell Alexander, That he had died in his debt ; 
that he gave him many thanks for the: great 
humanity he had exercised towards his mother, 
his wife, and his children, whose lives he had 
not only spared, but restored to their former 
splendor; that he besought the gods to give 
victory to his arms, and make him monarch of 
the universe; that he thought he need not in- 
treat him to revenge the execrable murder com- 
mitted on his person, as this was the common 
cause of kings. 

After this, taking Polystratus by the hand.— 
“ Give him,” said he, “ thy hand, as I give thee 
mine; and carry him, in my name, the only 
pledge I am able to give of my gratitude and 
affections.” Saying these words, he breathed 
his last. 

Alexander coming up a moment after, and 
seeing Darius’s hody, he wept bitterly; and, by 
the strongest testimonies of affection that could 
be given, proved how intimately he was affected 
with the unhappiness of a prince who deserved 
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a better fate. He immediately pulled off his 
military cloak, and threw it on Darius’s body ; 
then causing it to be embalmed, and his coffin 
to be adorned with royal magnificence, he sent 
it to Sysigambis, to be interred with the honours 
usually paid to the deceased Persian monarchs, 

and entombed with his ancestors. Thus died 
Darius, in the fiftieth year of his age, six of 
which he reigned with felicity. In him the 
Persian empire ended, after having existed from 
the time of Cyrus the Great, a period of two 
hundred and ninety-nine years. 

The traitor, Bessus, did not escape the fate 
due to his crime. Alexander pursued him, to 
avenge on the murderer the death of his royal 
master ; for he did not consider Darius so much 
in the capacity of an enemy as Bessus in that of 
a friend to the person he had basely slain. After 
wandering, in anxiety and horror, from province 
to province, he was delivered by the associates 
of his guilt into the hands of Alexander, by 
whom he was put toa cruel death. 

The death of Darius only served to inflame 
the spirit of ambition in Alexander to pursue 
further conquests. After having in vain at- 
tempted to pursue Bessus, who now assumed 
the name of king, he desisted, in order to cross 
Parthia, and in three days arrived on the frontiers 
of Hyrcania, which submitted to his arms. He 
afterwards subdued the Mandii, the Arii, the 
Drange, the Arachosii, and several other nations, 
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into which his army marched with greater speed 
than people generally travel. He frequently 
would pursue an enemy for whole days and 
nights together, almost without suffering his 
troops to take any rest. By this prodigious 
rapidity, he came unawares upon nations who 
thought him at a great distance, and subdued 
them before they had time to put themselves in 
a posture of defence. 

It was upon one of these excursions that 
Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, came to pay 
him a visit. A violent desire of seeing Alex- 
ander had prompted that princess to leave her 
dominions, and travel through a great number 
of countries to gratify her curiosity. Being 
come pretty near his camp, she sent word, That 
a queen was come to visit him; and that she 
had a prodigious inclination to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance, and accordingly was arrived within 
a little distance from that place. Alexander 
having returned a favourable answer, she com- 
manded her train to stop, and herself came 
forward, with three hundred women; and the 
moment she perceived the king, she leaped from 
her horse, having two lances in her right hand. 
She looked upon the king without discovering 
the least sign of admiration, and surveying him 
attentively, did not think his stature answerable 
to his fame; for the Barbarians are very much 
struck with a majestic air, and think those only 
capable of mighty achievements, on whom nature 
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has bestowed bodily advantages. She did not 
scruple to tell him, that the chief motive of her 
journey was to have posterity by him ; adding, 
that she was worthy of giving heirs to his em- 
pire. Alexander, upon this request, was obliged 
to make some stay in this place; after which 
Thalestris returned to her kingdom, and the 
king into the province inhabited by the Par- 
thians. 

Alexander, now enjoying a little repose, aban- 
doned himself to sensuality ; and he whom the 
arms of the Persians could not conquer, fell a 
victim to their vicés. Nothing was now to be 
seen but games, parties of pleasure, women, and 
excessive feasting, in which he used to revel 
whole days and nights. Not satisfied with the 
buffoons and the performers on instrumental 
music, whom he had brought with him out of 
Greece, he obliged the captive women, whom 
he carried along with him, to sing songs, after 
the manner of their country. He happened, 
among these women, to perceive one who ap- 
peared in deeper affliction than the rest; and 
who, by a modest, and at the same time a noble. 
confusion, discovered a greater reluctance than 
the others tc appear in public. She was a per- 
fect beauty, which was very much heightened 
by her bashfulness; whilst she threw her eyes 
to the ground, and did all in her power to con- 
ceal her face. The king soon imagined, by her 
air and mien, that she was not of vulgar birth, 
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and enquiring himself into it, the lady answer- 
ed, That she was grand-daughter to Ochus, who 
not long before had swayed the Persian sceptre, 
and daughter of his son; that she had married 
Hystaspes, who was related to Darius, and gene- 
ral of a great army. Alexander being touched 
with compassion, when he heard the unhappy 
fate of a princess of the blood-royal, and the sad 
condition to which she was reduced, not only 
gave her liberty, but returned all her posses- 
sions; and caused her husband to be sought for, 
in order that she might be restored to him. 

But now the veteran soldiers who had fought 
under Philip, not having the least idea of sen- 
suality, inveighed publicly against the prodigious 
luxury, and the numerous vices, which the army 
had learnt in Susa and Ecbatana. The king 
therefore thought that the safest remedy would 


be to employ them, and for that purpose led 


them against Bessus. But as the army was in- 


cumbered with booty and an useless train of 
baggage, so that it could scarce move, he first 
caused all his own baggage to be carried into a 
great square, and afterwards that of his army 
(such things excepted as were absolutely neces- - 
sary ;) then ordered the whole to be carried 
from thence in carts to a large plain. Every one 
was in great pain to know the meaning of all 
this ; but after he had sent away the horses, he 
himself set fire to his own things, and com- 
manded every one to follow his example. 
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Hitherto we have seen Alexander triumphing 
by a course of virtue, we are now to behold 
him swollen up by success, spoiled by flattery 
and enervated by vices, exhibiting a very doubt- 
ful character, and mixing the tyrant with the 
hero. A conspiracy was formed against him by 
one Dymnus; this was communicated by a Ma- 
cedonian soldier to Philotas, one of Alexander’s 
favourites. Philctas neglected divulging it to 
his master ; and thus became suspected himself 
as being concerned in the conspiracy. | Par- 
menio also, the father of this young favourite, 
became equally obnoxious; and as the suspicion 
of tyrants is equally fatal with a conviction, 
Alexander doomed both to destruction. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties 
of guards having been posted in the several 
places necessary, some entered the tent of Phi- 
lotas, who was then in a deep sleep, when 
starting from his slumbers, as they were putting 
manacles on his hands, he cried, “ Alas! my 
sovereign, the inveteracy of my enemies has 
got the better of your goodness.” After this they 
covered his face and brought him to the palace 
without uttering a single word. His hands were 
tied behind him, and his head covered with a 
coarse worn-out piece of cloth. Lost to himself 
he did not dare to look up, or open his lips ; 
but the tears streaming from his eyes, he fainted 
away in the arms of the man who held him. As 
the standers-by wiped off the tears in which his 
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face was bathed, recovering his speech and his 
voice by insensible degrees, he seemed desirous 
of speaking. 

The result of this interview was, that Philotas 
should be put to the rack. The persons who 
presided on that occasion, were his most invete- 
rate enemies, and they made him suffer every 
kind of torture. Philotas at first discovered the 
utmost resolution and strength of mind; the 
torments he suffered not being ableto force from 
him a single word, nor even so much as a sigh. 
But at last, conquered by pain, he acknowledged 
himself to be guilty, named several accomplices, 
and, as his tormentors would have it, accused 
his own father. The next day the answers of 
Philotas were read in full assembly, he himself 
being present. Upon the whole he was unani- 
mously sentenced to die; immediately after 
which he was stoned according to the custom of 
Macedonia, with some other of the conspirators. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on 
that of Parmenio: whether it was that Alexan- 
der really believed him guilty, or was afraid of 
the father, now he had put the son to death. 
Polydamus, one of the lords of the court, was 
appointed to see the execution performed. He ` 
had been one of Parmenio’s most intimate 
friends, if we may give that name to courtiers, 
who study only their own fortunes. This was 
the very reason of his being nominated, because 
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no one could suspect that he was sent with any 
such orders against Parmenio. He therefore set 
out for Media, where that general commanded 
the army, and was entrusted with the king’s 
treasure, which amounted to an hundred and 
fourscore thousand talents, about twenty-seven 
millions sterling. Alexander had given him 
several letters for Cleander, the king’s lieu- 
tenant in the province, and for the principal 
officers. Two were for Parmentio; one of them 
from Alexander, and the other sealed with Phi- 
lotas’s seal, as if he had been alive, to prevent 
the father from harbouring the least suspicion. 
Polydamus was but eleven days on his journey, 
and alighted in the night-time at Cleander’s. 
After having taken all the precautions necessary, 
they went together with a great number of at- 
tendants to meet Parmenio, who at this time 
was walking in a park of his own. The moment 
Polydamus spied him, though at a great dis- 
tance, he ran to embrace him with an air of the 
utmost joy ; and after compliments, intermixed 
with the strongest indications of friendship, had 
passed cn both sides, he gave him Alexander’s 
Jetter, which opening, and afterwards that under 
the name of Philotas, he seemed pleased with 
the contents. At that very instant Cleander 
thrust a dagger into his side, then made another 
thrust in his throat; and the rest gave him 
several wounds, even after he was dead. He was 
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at the time of his death threescore and ten years 
of age, and had served his master with a fidelity 
and zeal, which in the end was thus rewarded. 

In the three great battles which made Alex- 
ander master of Persia, Parmenio had the honour 
of commanding the left wing. Alexander had 
felt the good effects both of his military skull, 
and of his zeal for his welfare and success ; he 
therefore respected him, and all his soldiers 
revered and loved him. Philotas, whom we 
have found even forced to become the accuser 
of his innocent father, and cruelly put to death, 
was the last of three brothers. The other two 
had been bred to arms; they were both men of 
valour, and had fallen in supporting the mad 
ambition of their father’s murderer. 

In order to prevent the ill consequences that 
might arise from the contemplation of these 
cruelties, Alexander set out upon his march, 
and continued to pursue Bessus, upon which 
occasion he exposed himself to great hardships 
and dangers. Bessus, however, was treated by 
his followers in the same manner he had treated 
the king his master: Spitamenes, his chief con- 
fidant, having formed a conspiracy against him, 
seized his person, put him in chains, forced the 
royal robes from his back; and with a chain 
round his neck, he was delivered up in the most 
ignominious manner to Alexander. The king 
caused this man to be treated with his usual 
eruelty ; after reproaching him for his treachery, 
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and causing his nose and ears to be cut off, he 
sent him to Ecbatana, there to suffer whatever 
punishment Darius’s mother should think proper 
to inflict upon him. Four trees were bent by 
main force, one towards the other, and to each 
of these trees one of the limbs of this trattor’s 
body was fastened. Afterwards, these trees 
being let return to their natural position, they 
flew back with so much violence, that each tore 
away the limb that was fixed to it, and so quar- 
tered him. f 
Thus uniting in his person at once great 
cruelty and great enterprize, Alexander still 
marched forward in search of new nations whom 
he might subdue. A city inhabited by the 
Branchidæ he totally overturned, and massacred 
all the inhabitants in cold blood, only for being 
descended from some traitorous Greeks, that 
had delivered up the treasures of a temple with 
which they had been entrusted. He then ad- 
vanced to the river Jaxarthes, where he received 
a wound in the leg. From thence he went for- 
ward, and took the capital of Sogdiana; at which 
place he reccived an embassy from the Scythi- 
ans, who lived free and independent, but now 
submitted to him. It is supposed, however, by 
some, that this was only the submission of some 
bordering tribes: for it appears,from the united 
testimony of Arrian and Q. Curtius, that the 
renowned discipline and courage of the Mace- 
donian army, had so small an effect on the un- 
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tractable but free spirits of the Scythians, that 
Alexander was forced to retire, covered with 
disgrace, and to turn his arms on a foe less 
capable of resistance. Curtius says, that the 
Macedonians sustained such a loss in one par- 
ticular battle, that death was the consequence of 
making the least mention of the event of that 
battle. If we consider the abrupt manner in 
which those barbarians attacked, the rapidity 
with which they retreated, and that they were 
in their own country, and surrounded by forests 
impenetrable to all but to themselves, we shall 
not find it difficult to credit what historians have 
said, | | 

Alexander then marched to Cyropolis, and 
besieged it. This was the last city of the Persian 
empire, and had been built by Cyrus, after whom 
it was called; and taking the place, he aban- 
doned it to plunder. In this manner he went on, 
Capriciously destroying some towns and build- 
ing others, settling colonies in some places, and 
laying whole provinces waste at his pleasure. 
Among his other projects, an invasion of the 
kingdom of Scythia was one; but the crossing > 
of the river Jaxarthes was by no means an easy 
task; however, Alexander being always fore- 
most in encountering dangers, led on his troops 
accross the stream, which was very rapid, and 
gained a signal victory over the Scythians, who 
vainly attempted to oppose him on the other 
side. 
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A strong hold, called Petra Oxiani, defended 
by a garrison of thirty thousand soldiers, with 
ammunition and provision for two years, was 
still considered as impregnable. However, as 
difficulties only seemed to excite his ambition, 
his soldiers scaled the cliff; and the barbarians, 
supposing that the whole Macedonian army was 
got over their heads, surrendered upon condi- 
tion that their lives should be spared; but 
Alexander, forgetting the faith of a treaty, and 
the humanity which became a soldier on this. 
occasion, caused them all to be scourged with 
rods, and afterwards to be fixed to crosses at 
the foot of the same rock. | 

After this, having subdued the Massagetæ and 
Dahæ, he entered the province of Barsaria, from 
thence he advanced to Maracanda, and ap- 
pointed Clitus governor of that province. This 
was an old officer, who had fought under Philip, 
and signalized himself on many occasions., At 
the battle of the Granicus, as Alexander was 
fighting bare-headed, and Rasaces had his arm 
raised, in order to strike him behind, Clitus 
covered the king with his shield, and cut off the 
barbarian’s hand. Hellanice, his sister, had 
nursed Alexander, and he loved her with as 
much tenderness as if she had been his own 
mother. | 

This favour, however, only advanced Clitus 
toa post of greater danger. One evening, at 
an entertainment, the king, after drinking im- 
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moderately, began to celebrate his own exploits; 
his boasting even shocked those very persons 
who knew that he spoke truth, but particularly 
the old generals of his army, whose admirations 
were engrossed, in some measure, by the actions 
of his father. Clitus was intoxicated, and turn- 
ing about to those who sat below him at table, 
quoted to them a passage from Euripides, but 
in such a manner that the king could only hear 
his voice, and not the words distinctly. The 
sense of the passage was, That the Greeks had 
done very wrong in ordaining, that in the in- 
scriptions engraved on trophies, the names of 
kings only should be mentioned ; because, by 
these means, brave men were robbed of the glory 
they had purchased with their blood. The king, 
suspecting Clitus had let drop some disobliging 
expressions, asked those who sat nearest him 
what he had said. As no one answered, Clitus, 
raising his voice by degrees, began to relate the 
actions of Philip, and his wars in Greece, pre- 
ferring them to whatever was doing at that time; 
which created a great dispute between the young 
and old men. Though the king was prodigiously 
vexed in his mind, he nevertheless stifled his 
resentment, and seemed to listen very patiently 
to all Clitus spoke to his prejudice. It is pro- 
bable he would have quite suppressed his pas- 
sion, had Clitus stopped there; but the latter 
growing more and more insolent, as if deter- 
mined to exasperate and insult the king, he 
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went such lengths as to defend Parmenio pub- 


licly; and to assert, that the destroying of Thebes 
was but trifling, in comparison of the victory 
which Philip had gained over the Athenians ; 
and that the old Macedonians, though some- 


times unsuccessful, were greatly superior to - 


those who were so rash as to despise them. 
Alexander telling him, that in giving cowar- 
dice the name of ill success, he was pleading his 
own cause ; Clitus rises up, with his eyes spark- 
ling with wine and anger —* It is, nevertheless, 
this hand (said he to him, extending it at the 
same time) that saved your life, at the battle of 
Granicus. It is the blood and wounds of these 
very Macedonians, who are accused of cowar- 
dice, that raised you to this grandeur; but the 
tragical end of Parmenio shews what ee 
they and myself may expect for all our services.’ 
This last reproach stung Alexander : however, 
he still restrained his passion, and only com- 
manded him to leave the table. <“ He is in the 
right (says Clitus, as he rose up) not to bear 
free-born men at his table, who can only tell 
him truth. He will do well to pass his life 
among barbarians and slaves, who will be proud 
to pay their adoration to his Persian girdle and 
his white robe.” But now the king, no longer 
able to suppress his rage, snatched a javelin 
from one of his guards, and would have killed 
Clitus on the spot, had not the courtiers with- 
held his arm, and Clitus been forced, but with 
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great difficulty, out of the hall. However, he 
returned into it that moment by another door, 
singing, with an air of insolence, verses reflect- 
ing highly on the prince, who seeing the gene- 
ral near him, struck him with his javelin, and 
laid him dead at his feet, crying out at the same 
time—‘ Go now to Philip, to Parmenio, and to 
Attalus.” ; 

The king had no sooner murdered his faithful 
servant, than he perceived the atrociousness of 
the act: he threw himself upon the dead body; 
forced out the javelin, and would have destroyed 
himself, had he not been prevented by his 
guards, who seized and carried him forcibly to 
his own apartment, where. the flattery and the 
persuasion of his friends, at length, served to 
alleviate his remorse. -In order to divert: his 
melancholy, Alexander having drawn his army’ 
out of the garrisons, where they had wintered 
three months, marched towards a country called 
Gabana. In-his way he met with a dreadful 
storm, in which his army suffered greatly : from 
thence he went into the country of Saca, which 
he soon over-run, and laid waste. ` Soon after 
this Axertes, one of its monarchs, received him 
in his palace, which was adorned with barbarous 
magnificence. He had a daughter, called Rox- 
ana, a young lady whose exquisite beauty was 
heightened by the charms of wit and good sense. 
Alexander found her. charms irresistible, and 
made her his wifé ; covering his passion with 
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the specious pretence of uniting the two nations 
in such bonds as should improve their mutual 
harmony, by blending their interests, and 
throwing down all distinctions between the 
conquerors and the conquered. This marriage 
displeased the Macedonians very much, and 
exasperated his chief courtiers, when it was 
seen that he made one of his slaves his father- 
in-law. But as, after murdering Clitus, no one 
dared to speak to him with freedom, they ap- 
plauded what he did with their eyes and. coun- 
tenances, for they had nothing else left that was 
free. 

Alexander having thus conquered all the Per- 
sian provinces, now, with boundless ambition, 
resolved upon a perilous march into India. This 
country was considered as the richest in the 
world, not only in gold, but in pearls and pre- 
elous stones, with which the inhabitants adorned 
themselves; but being willing either to impress 
his soldiers with an idea of his authority, or to . 
imitate the barbarians in the magnificence of 
their titles, he was resolved not only to be call- 
ed, but to be believed, the son of Jupiter; as 
if it had been possible for him to command as 
absolutely over the mind as over the tongue, 
and that the Macedonians would condescend to 
fall prostrate and adore him, after the Persian 
manner. ; 

To soothe and cherish these ridiculous pre- 
tensions, there were not wanting flatterers, those 
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common pests of a court, who are more danger- 

ous to princes than the arrows of their enemies. 

But the Macedonians, indeed, would not stoop 
to this base adulation; all of them, to a man, 

refusing to vary in any manner from the customs 

of their country. Among the number who dis- 

dained to offer these base adulations was Callis- 
thenes, the philosopher ; but his integrity cost 

him his life: he was accused of being privy to 

a conspiracy formed by Hermolaus, a young 

officer, upon the life of the king, and for this 

reason he was thrown into a dungeon, and 

loaded with irons, He soon found that he had. 

no mercy to expect; the most grievous tortures 

were inflicted upon him, in andl to extort a- 
confession of guilt; but he persisted 1 in his in- 

nocence to the last, and expired in the midst of 
his torments. 

The kingdom of India, for which Alexander 
now set out, was an extensive territory, which 
has been usually divided into two parts, India | 
on this side, and India on the other side of the 
Ganges. All the Indians at that time were free, 
nor did they even adopt the base custom of the 
Greeks, in purchasing slaves to do the common 
offices of life. The people of that country were 
then divided into seven classes: the first and 
most honourable, though the smallest, were the 
guardians of religion; the second and the greatest 
was that of the husbandmen, whose only em- 
ployment was to cultivate the ground; the third 
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was that of herdsmen and shepherds, who led 
the herds and flocks among the mountains; the © 
fourth consisted of tradesmen and merchants, 
among whom pilots and seamen were included; 
the fifth was of soldiers, whose only employ- 
ment was war; the. sixth was of magistrates, 
who superintended the actions of others, either 
in cities or in the country, and reported the 
whole to the king; the seventh class consisted 
of persons employed in the public councils, and 
who shared the cares of government with their 
sovereign. These orders of state never blended 
nor intermarried with each other; none of them 
were permitted to follow two professions at the 
same time, nor quit one class for another. 
Alexander, having entered India, all the petty 
kings of the country came to meet him, and 
make their submissions. On his march he took 
the city of Nysa: he then marched towards 
Deedala, and dispersed his army over the 
whole country, and took possession of it with- 
out resistance. He afterwards went forward to- 
wards the city of Hagosa, which, after being be- 
sieged in form, surrendered at discretion. He 
next attacked the rock of Aornos, which was 
deemed inaccessible, and which it was said 
Hercules himself was not able to take ; but the 
garrison, struck with the vastness of his warlike 
preparations, in a panic delivered it up to his 
army. Je was said to have been very much 
elated with his success in reducing this fortress, 
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which had bid defiance to the Fla: of fe’ great 
founder of his race. From thence he A 
to Acleslimus : and, after a march of sixteen 
days, arrived on the banks of the great river 
Indus, where he found that an had got 
all things ready for his passage, pursuant to the 
orders he had before received. Here he was. 
met by Omphis, a king of the country, who did 
homage to Alexander, and made him a present 
of fifty-six elephants, and other animals of pro- 
digious size. The ambassadors from Abisares, 
a neighbouring monarch, came with the same 
offers, sent presents, and promised fidelity. 
There was still a third monarch, whose name 
was Porus, from whom Alexander expected 
similar submission, he even went to require it 
of him; but Porus answered with great coldness, 
that while he could fight, he should disdain to 
` obey. i ipei 

In pursuance of this message Alexander re- 
solved to enforce obedience; and giving the 
superintendence of the elephants to Omphis, 
who had now changed his name to Taxilus, he 
advanced as far as the borders of the Hydaspes. 
Porus was encamped on the other side of it, in 
order to dispute the passage with him, and had 
posted at the head of his army eighty-five 
elephants of a prodigious size and behind them 
three hundred chariots, guarded by thirty thou- 
sand foot, not having, at most, above seven thou- 
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sand horse. This prince was mounted upon an 
elephant of a much larger size than any of ‘the 
rest, and he himself exceeded the usual stature 
of men: so that, clothed i in his armour glitter- 
ing with gold and silver, he appeared at the 
same time terrible and majestic. The greatness 
of his courage equalled that of his stature; and 
he. was as wise and prudent as it was possible for 
the monarch of so barbarous a people to be. 
The Macedonians dreaded not only the 
enemy, but the river they were obliged to pass: 
It was four furlongs wide (about four hundred. 
fathoms ) and so deep in every part, that it 
looked like a sea, and was no where fordable. 
It was vastly impetuous, notwithstanding its. 
great breadth, for it rolled with as much vio- 
lence.as if it had been confined to a narrow 
channel; and its raging, foaming waves, which 
broke in many places, discovered that it was 
full of stones and rocks, However, nothing was 
so dreadful as the appearance of the shore, 
which was quite covered with men, horses, and 
elephants. Those hideous animals stood like SO 
many towers, and the Indians exasperated them, 
in order that the horrid cry they made might fill 
the enemy with great terror, However, this 
could not intimidate an army of men whose 
courage was proof against all attacks, and who 
were animated by an uninterrupted series of 
prosperities ; but then they did not think 1% 
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would be possible for them,. as the banks were 
so crowded, to surmount the rapidity of the 
stream, or land with safety. 

Alexander was in great perplexity with the 
difficulties that attended the passage of this 
narrow river; however, he resolved to attempt 
it by night, and chose one whose lightning, 
thunder, and impetuous winds, conspired to 
drown the noise of his troops in their embarka- 
tion. He did not, however, venture to cross with 
them in the very face of the enemy; but led. 
them a few miles higher up the river, where the 
jutting out of a rock favoured his design. In 
this situation scarce any person appeared to 
oppose their descent; and the moment Alex- 
ander was landed, he drew up the forces that 
had passed with him, consisting of six thousand 
foot, and five thousand horse, in order of battle. 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had passed 
the river, had sent against him a detachment, 
commanded by one of his sons, of two thousand 
horse, and one hundred and twenty chariots: 
Alexander imagined them at the first to be the 
enemy’s van-guard, and that the whole army 
was behind them; but being informed it was 
but a detachment, he charged them with such 
vigour, that Porus’s son was killed on the spot, 
with four hundred horses, and all the chariots 
were taken. 

Porus upon receiving advice of the death of 
his son, the defeat of the detachment, and of 
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Alexander's approach, resolved to go and meet 
Alexander, whom he justly supposed to be at 
the head of the choicest troops of his army. 
Accordingly, leaving only a few elephants in his 
camp, to amuse those who were posted on the 
opposite shore, he set out with thirty thousand 
foot, four thousand horse, three thousand chariots, 
and two hundred elephants. Being come into a 
firm, sandy soil, in which his horses and chariots 
might wheel about with ease, he drew up hisarmy 
in battle array, with an intent to wait the coming 
up of the enemy. He posted in front, and on 
the first line, all the elephants, at a hundred feet 
distance one from the other, in order that they 
might serve as a bulwark to his foot, who were 
behind. It was his opinion that the enemy’s 
cavalry would not dare to engage in these in-- 
tervals, because of the fear those horses would 
have of the elephants; and much less the in- 
fantry, when they should see that of the enemy 
posted behind the elephants, and in danger of 
being trod to pieces. He had posted some of 
his foot on the same line with the elephants, in 
order to cover their right and left; and this in- 
fantry was covered by his two wings of horse, 
before which the chariots were posted. Such 
was the order and disposition of Porus’s army. 
Alexander being come in sight of the enemy, 
waited the coming up of his foot, which marched 
with the utmost diligence, and arrived a little 
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after: and in order that they might have time 
to take breath, and not to be led so much fati- 
“gued as they were against the enemy, he caused 
his horse to make a great many evolutions, in 
order to gain time. But now every thing being 
ready, and the infantry having sufficiently re- 
covered their vigour, Alexander gave the signal 
of battle. He did not think proper to begin by 
attacking the enemy’s main body, where ‘the 
infantry and the elephants were posted, for the 
very reason which had made Porus draw them 
up in that manner. But his cavalry being 
stronger, he drew out the greatest part of them, 
and marching against the left wing, sent Coenus 
with his own regiment of horse, and that of De- 
metrius, to charge them at the same time, order- 
ing him to attack their cavalry on the left behind, 
during which he himself would charge them 
both in front and flank. Seleucus, Antigonus, 
and Tauron, who commanded the foot, were 
ordered not to stir from their posts, till Alexan- 
der’s cavalry had put that of the enemy, as well 
as their foot, into disorder. 

Being come within arrow-shot, he detached a 
thousand bow-men on horseback, with orders 
for them to make their discharge on the horse of 
Porus’s left wing: in order to throw it into 
disorder, whilst he himself would charge this 
body in flank, before it had time to rally. The 
Indians having joined again their squadrong, 
and drawn them up mto a narrower compass, 
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advanced against Alexander. At that instant 
Coenus charged them in the rear, according to 
the orders given him; insomuch, thate the 
Indians were obliged to face about on all sides, 
to defend themselves from the thousand bow- 
men, and against Alexander and Coenus. Alex- 
ander, to make the best advantage of the con- 
fusion into which this sudden attack had thrown 
them, charged with great vigour those that had 
made head against him; who being no longer 
able to stand so violent an attack, were soon 
broke, and retired behind the elephants, as to 
an impregnable rampart. The leaders of the 
elephants made them advance against the 
enemy’s horse; but that very instant the Mace- 
-donian phalanx moving on a sudden, surrounded 
those animals, and charged with their pikes the 
elephants themselves, and their leaders. This- 
battle was very different from all those which 
Alexander had hitherto fought; for the elephants 
rushing upon the battalions, broke, with inex- 
pressible fury, the thickest of them ; when the 
Indian horse, seeing the Macedonian foot stop- 
ped by the elephants, returned to the charge: 
however, that of Alexander being stronger, and 
having greater experience in war, broke this 
body a second time, and obliged it to retire 
towards the elephants; upon which the Mace- 
donian. horse, being all united in one body, 
spread terror and confusion wherever they 
attacked, The elephants being all covered with 
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wounds, and the greatest part having lost their 
leaders, did not observe their usual order; but 
distracted as it were with pain, no longer dis- 
tinguished friends from foes; but running about 
from place to place, they overthrew every thing 
that came in their way. The Macedonians, who 
had purposely left a greater interval between 
their battalions, either made way for them 
whenever they came forward, or charged with 
darts, these that fear and the tumult obliged to 
retire. Alexander, after having surrounded the 
enemy with his horse, made a signal to his foot 
to march up with all imaginable speed, in order 
to make a Jast effort, and to fall upon them with 
his whole force; all which they executed very 
successfully. In this manner the greatest part 
of the Indian cavalry were cut to pieces; and 
a body of their foot, which sustained no less 
loss, seeing themselves charged on all sides, at 
last fled. Catorus, who had continued in the 
camp with the rest of his army, seeing Alexan- 
der engaged with Porus, crossed the river, and 
charging the routed soldiers with his troops, 
who were cool and vigorous, by that means 
killed as many enemies in the retreat, as had 
fallen in the battle. : 

The Indians lost, on this occasion, twenty 
thousand foot, and three thousand horse : not to 
mention the chariots, which were all broken to 
pieces, and the elephants, that were either 
killed or taken. Porus’s_two sons fell in this 
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battle, with Spitacus, governor of the province, 
all the colonels of horse and foot, and those who 
guided the elephants and chariots. As for 
Alexander, he lost but fourscore of the six 
thousand soldiers who were at the first charge, 
ten bow-men of the horse, twenty of his horse- 
guards, and two hundred common soldiers. 
Porus, after having performed all the duty 
both of a soldier and a general in the battle, 
and fought with incredible bravery, seeing all 
his horse defeated, and the greatest part of his 
foot, did not behave like the great Darius, who, 
in a like disaster, was the first that fled: on the 
contrary, he continued in the field as long as 
one battalion or squadron stood their ground ; 
but at last, having received a wound in the 
shoulder, he retired upon his elephant, and was 
easily distinguished from the rest by the great- 
ness of his stature, and-his unparalleled bravery, 
Alexander finding who he was by those glorious 
marks, and being desirous of saving this king, 
sent Taxilus after him, because he was of the 
same nation. The latter, advancing as near to 
him as he might without anv danger of being 
wounded, called to him to stop, in order to hear 
the message he had brought from Alexander. 
Porus turning back, and seeing it was Taxilus, 
his old enemy, “ How!” says he, “ is it not 
Taxilus that calls ; that traitor to his country and 
kingdom !” Immediately after which, he would 
have transfixed him with his dart, had he not — 
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instantly retired. Notwithstanding this Alex- 
ander was still desirous to save so brave a prince; 
and thereupon dispatched other officers, among 
whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, 
who besought him, in the strongest terms, to 
wait upon a conqueror altogether worthy of 
him; after much entreaty, Porus consented, and 
accordingly set forward. Alexander, who had 
been told of his coming, advanced forwards, in 
order to receive him, with some of his train. 
Being come pretty near, Alexander stopped, 
purposely to take.a view of his stature and noble 
mien, he, being about five cubits in height. 
Porus did not seem dejected at his misfortune, 
but came up with a resolute countenance, like 
a valiant warrior, whose courage in defending 
his dominions ought to acquire him the esteem 
of the brave prince who had taken him prisoner. 
Alexander spoke first; and, with an august and 
gracious air, asked him how he desired to be 
treated? “ Like a king,” replied Porus. “ But,” 
continued Alexander, “ do you ask nothing 
more?” “ No,” replied Porus, “ all things are 
included in that single word.” Alexander, struck 
with this greatness of soul, the magnanimity of 
which seemed heightened by distress, did not, 
only restore him his kingdom, but annexed other, 
provinces to it, and treated him with the highest 
testimonies of honour, esteem, and friendship. 
—Porus was faithful to him till his death. It is 
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hard to say whether the victor or the vanquished 
best deserved praise on this occasion. 
Alexander built a city on the spot where the 
battle had been fought; and another in that 
place where he had crossed the river. He called 
the one Nica, from his victory: and the other 
Bucephalus, in honour of his horse, who died 
there, not of his wounds but of old age. After 
having paid the last duties to such of his soldiers 
as had lost their lives in battle, he solemnized 
games, and offered up sacrifices of thanks 1n the 
place where he had passed the Hydaspes. 
Alexander having now conquered Porus, ad- 
vanced into India; which, having never been 
a warlike nation, he subdued with the rapidity 
rather of a traveller than a conqueror. Num- 
berless petty states submitted to him, sensible — 
that his stay would be short, and his conquests 
evanescent. p 
Alexander, passing near a city where several 
Brachmans, or Indian priests dwelt, was very 
desirous to converse with them, and if possible 
to prevail with some of them to follow him. 
Being informed that these philosophers never 
made visits, but that those who had an inclina- 
tion to see them must go to their houses, he 
concluded that it would be beneath his dignity 
to go to them; and not just to force these sages 
to any thing contrary to their laws and usages. 
Onesicritus, the philosopher, whe had been a- 
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disciple of Diogenes, the Cynick, was deputed 
to them. He met not far from the city fifteen 
Brachmans, who, from morning till evening, 
stood always naked in the same posture in 
which they at first had placed themselves, and 
afterwards returned to the city at night. He 
addressed himself first to Calanus, an Indian, 
reputed the wisest man of his country, who, 
though he professed the practice of the most 
severe philosophy, had, however, been per- 
suaded in his extreme old age to attend upon 
the court, and to him he told the occasion of his 
coming. The latter, gazing upon Onésicritus’s 
clothes and shoes, could not forbear laughing; 
after which he told him,—That anciently the 
earth had been covered with barley and wheat, 
as it was at that time with dust; that besides 
‘water, the rivers used to flow with milk, honey, - 
oil, and wine; that man’s guilt had occasioned 
a change of this happy condition ; and that 
Jupiter, to punish their ingratitude, had sen- 
tenced them to a long, painful labour, That 
their repentance afterwards moving him to com- 
passion, he had restored them their former 
abundance; however, that by the course of things 
they seemed to he returning to their ancient 
confusion.—This relation shews evidently, that. 
these philosophers had. some notion of the 
felicity of the first man, and of the evil to 
which he had been sentenced for his sins. 
Onesicritus was very urgent with both of 
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them to quit their austere way of life, and fol- 
low the fortune of Alexander, saying—“ That 
they would find in him a generous master and 
benefactor, who would heap upon them honour 
and riches of all kinds.” Then Mandanis, assum- 
ing a haughty philosophical tone, answered, 
“ That he did not want Alexander, and was 
the son of Jupiter as well as himself; that he 
was exempted from want, desire, or fear: that 
so long as he should live, the earth would 
furnish him with all things necessary for his 
subsistence, and that death would rid him of a 
troublesome companion (meaning his body) 
and set him at full liberty.” Calanus appear- 
ed. more tractable, and notwithstanding the 
opposition, and even the prohibition of his 
superior, who reproached him for his abject 
spirit, in stooping so low as to serve another 
master besides God, he followed Onesicritus, and 
“went to Alexander’s court, who received him 
with great demonstrations of joy. As it was 
Alexander's chief ambition to. imitate “Bacchus 
and Hercules in their expeditions into the East, 
he resolved like them, to penetrate as long as 
he could find new nations to conquer. How- 
ever, his soldiers, satiated with spoil, and fa- 
tigued with repeated encounters, at last began to 
open their eyes to the wildness of his ambition. 
Some bewailed their calamities in such terms as 
raised compassion ; others insolently cried out, 
“ That they would march no further.” The 
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chief object of the king’s wishes, was to invade 
the territories of Agramenes, a prince who lived 
beyond the great river Ganges, and who was 
able to bring into the field two hundred thou- 
sand foot, two thousand elephants, twenty thou- 
sand horse, and two thousand armed chariots. 
The soldiers, however, refused to wander over 
those great deserts that lay beyond the Ganges, - 
and more terrible to them than the greatest 
army the East could muster. He addressed 
them in the most persuasive terms not to leave 
their general behind: he threatened them that 
he would take his Scythian and his Persian 
soldiers, and with them alone make conquests 
worthy of his name and of his glory ; but still 
the Macedonian soldiers persisted, sullen and 
inflexible, and at last complied, after many- 
persuasive orations, only to follow him towards 
the South, to discover the nearest ocean, and to 
take the course cf the river Indus as their in- 
fallible guide. 

For this expedition he embarked in a fleet 
consisting of eight hundred vessels, as well gal- 
lies as boats, which carried the troops and pro- 
visions, After five days’ sailing, the fleet arrived 
where the Hydaspes and the Acesines mixed 
their streams. There the ships were very much 
shattered, because these rivers unite with pro- 
digious rapidity. At last he came to the country 
of the Oxydraci and the Malli, the most valiant 
people in the East: however, Alexander de- 
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feated them in several engagements, dispos- 
sessed them of their strong holds, and at last 
marched against their capital city, where the 
greatest part of their forces were retired. It 
was upon this occasion that, seizing a scaling 
ladder, himself first mounted the wall, followed 
only by two of his officers: his attendants be- 
lieving him to be in danger, mounted swiftly to’ 
succour him, but the ladder breaking he was 
left alone. It was now that his rashness became 
his safety ; for leaping from the wall into the 
city, which was crowded with enemies, sword 
in hand, he repulsed such as were nearest, and 
even killed the general, who advanced in the 
throng. Thus with his back to a tree that hap- 
pened to be near, he received all the darts of 
the enemy in a shield, and kept even the boldest 
at a distance. At last, an Indian discharging an 
arrow of three feet long, it pierced his coat of 
mail and his right breast, and so great a quantity 
of blood issued from the wound, that he dropped 
his arms, and lay as dead. The Indian came to 
strip him, supposing him really what he ap- 
peared; but Alexander that instant recalled his 
spirits, and plunged a dagger in his side. By 
this time a part of the king’s attendants came 
to his succour, and forming themselves round 
his body, till his seldiers without found means 
of bursting the gates saved him, and put all the 
inhabitants without distinction to the sword. 
The: wound, which at first seemed dangerous, 
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having in the space of six or seven days a most 
favourable appearance, Alexander mounted his 
horse, and shewed himself to the army, who 
seemed to view him with insatiable pleasure. 
Thus continuing his voyage, and subduing the 
country on each side as he passed along, the 
pilots perceived from the swell of the river that 
the sea could not be far distant; and they in- 
formed the king that they already felt the breezes 
of the ocean. Nothing so much astonished the 
Macedonian soldiers as the ebbing and flowing 
of the tide. Accustomed to the gentle floods of 
the Mediterranean, they were amazed when they 
saw the Indus rise to a great height, and over- 
flow the country, which they considered as a 
mark of divine resentment; they were no less 
terrified some hours after, when they saw the 
river forsake its banks, and leave those lands 
uncovered which it had so lately overflowed. 
Thus, after a voyage of nine months, he at Jast 
stood upon the shore ; and after having offered 
sacrifices to Neptune, and having looked wist- 
fully on the broad expanse of waters before 
him, he is said to have wept for having no more 
worlds left to conquer. Here he put an end to 
his excursions: and having appointed Nearchus < 
admiral of his fleet, with orders to coast along 
the Indian shore as far as the Persian gulph, he 
set out with his army for Babylon. _ 

Nothing could exceed the hardships which 
his army sustained in their return: passing 
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through a country destitute of all sorts of pro- 
visions, they were obliged to feast on the beasts 
of burden, and were forced to burn those rich 
spoils, for the sake of which they had encoun- 
tered so; many dangers; those diseases also 
that generally «ccompany famine, completed 
their calamity, and destroyed them in great 
numbers. . The, kiny’s. fortitude appeared to 
great advantage on this trying occasion. The 
army being in absolute want of water, some - 
soldiers were sent to endeavour to find ‘out a 
spring. , They fortunately fell upon one; but it 
yielded them but a very small quantity of 
water. With what they had got, the soldiers 
returned rejoicing to the king,..who, instead of 
drinking it, poured it upon the ground ; un- 
willing that his soldiers should sustain a calamity 
in which, he refused to bear-a part. This 
generous act inspired .the soldiery with fresh 
spirits.. After a march of threescore days, they 
arrived in the province of Gedrosia, the fertility 
of which soon banished from the minds of the- 
soldiery all their former difficulties.,. Alexander 
passed through the country not with the military 
pomp of a conqueror, but,in_ the licentious dis- 
guise.of an enthusiast: still willing to imitate. 
Bacchus,, he was drawn by eight horses, on a 
scaffold in the, form of a square stage, where he 
passed the days and ‘nights i in Rosana Along 
the roads where he passed, were lined casks of 
wine in great abundance, and these the soldiery 
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drained in honour of their mock deity. The 
whole country echoed with the sound of instru- 
ments and the howling of bacchanals, who, with 
their hair dishevelled, with frantic mirth ran up 
and down, abandoning themselves to every kind 
of lewdness. This vice produced one of a much 
. more formidable nature in the king’s mind; for 
it always: inflamed his’ passions to cruelty, and 
the executioner generally crowned the feast. 
While he refreshed his army in these parts, 
Nearchus was returned from his expedition 
along the coast, and brought him strange ac- 
counts of the gold to be found in some islands, 
and of the wonders that were to be seen in 
others; he was therefore commanded ‘to. make 
some further discoveries ; and then enter the 
mouth of the river Euphrates, to meet the king 
at Babylon. He here also executed an'act of 
rigorous justice upon Cleander and others, who 
had formerly been the ministers of his venge- 
ance in cutting off Parmenio. Against these 
murderers great complaints had been made’ by 
the deputies of the provinces in which they had 
cominanded ; and such was the complexion of 
their crimes, that nothing but the certain expec- 
tation of Alexander’s never returning from India 
could encourage them to commit such. All men 
were glad to see them delivered over to justice. 
Cleander, with six hundred soldiers, whom he 
had employed, were publicly executed; every 
one rejoicing that the anger of the king was at 
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last turned against the ministers of his vengeance. 
As Alexander drew nearer to Babylon, he visited 
the tomb of Cyrus, in the city of Pasargada; and 
here he put a Persian prince, whose name was 
Orsines, to death, at the instigation of Bagoas, 
an eunuch, who falsely accused Orsines of rob- 
bing the tomb. Here also, Calanus, the Indian, 
having lived fourscore and three years, without 
ever having been afflicted with sickness, now 
feeling the approaches of disorder, resolved to 
put himself to death. Alexander-imagined he 
might easily be dissuaded from his design ; but 
finding, in opposition to all the arguments he 
could use, that Calanus was inflexible, he gave 
orders for erecting a funeral pile for him, upon 
which the Indian was resolved to die. 

Calanus rode on horseback to the foot of the 
funeral pile; offered up his prayers to the gods; 
caused libations to be performed, and the rest 
of the ceremonies to be observed which are 
practised at funerals; cut off a tuft of his hair, 
in imitation of victims; embraced such of his 
friends as were present; intreated them to be 
merry that day, and to feast and carouse with 
Alexander ; assuring them at the same time, that 
he would soon see that prince in Babylon. 
After saying these words, he ascended with the 
utmost cheerfulness, the funeral pile, laid him- 
self down upon it, and covered his face ; and, 
when the flame reached him, he did not make 
the least motion ; but, with a patience and con= 
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stancy that surprized the whole army, continued 
in the same posture in which he at first had laid 
himself, and completed his sacrifice, by dying 
agreeably to the strange superstitions of the en- 
thusiasts of his country. Alexander punctually 
obeyed him in his admonitions to debauchery. 
A banquet followed the night after, in which 
Promachus received a talent as a prize, for hav- 
ing drank the largest quantity of wine: he sur- 
vived his victory, however, but three days ; and 
of the rest of the guests, forty-one died of their 
intemperance. From Pasargada Alexander pro- 
ceeded to Susa, where he married Statira, the 
eldest daughter of Darius, and gave her 
youngest sister in marriage to his favourite 
Hepheestion. Fourscore Persian ladies of rank 
were given to the principal favourites among 
his captains. The nuptials were solemnized 
after the Persian manner. He likewise feasted 
all the Macedonians who had married before in 
that country. It is related, that there were nine 
thousand guests at this feast, and that he gave 
each of them a golden cup for their libations. 
Upon this occasion there appeared at Susa three 
hundred young soldiers, dressed in the Mace- 
donian manner, .whom Alexander intended 
particularly to favour, in ordey to check the un- 
ruliness of his veterans, who had but too just 
reason to murmur. 

While Alexander was thus employed in 
Persia, a new commotion was carrying on in 
Greece. Harpalus, whom Alexander had ap- 
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pointed governor of Babylon, being disgusted 
with his master’s cruelty, and ambitious of power 
himself, went over into Greece with immense 
sums, which he raised from the plundered 
prisoners of Persia. He had credit enough to 
assemble a body of six thousand soldiers, and 
with these he landed at Athens: money, at that 
time, being thought all-powerful in Greece, he 
lavished immense sums among the mercenary 
orators, whose business It was to inflame the 
minds of the people. Of all these, Phocion 
alone, to whom he offered seven hundred — 
talents, preserved his well-known integrity, and 
remained inflexible: his disinterestedness had 
long been an object of admiration, even in the 
time of Philip. Being offered a great sum of 
money, if not for his own acceptance, at least 
for the benefit of his children: “ If my 
children,” cried Phocion, “ resemble me, the 
- little spot of ground, with the produce of which 
I have hitherto lived, and which has raised me 
to the glory you mention, will be sufficient to 
maintain them; if it will not, I do not intend 
to leave them wealth, merely to stimulate and 
heighten their luxury.” Alexander having like- 
wise sent him an hundred talents, Phocion 
asked those who brought them, why Alexander 
sent him so great a sum, and did not remit’ any 
to the rest of the Athenians ? “Jt 1s,” replied 
they, “ because Alexander looks upon you as the 
only just and virtuous man.” Phocion replied, 
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“ Let him suffer me still to enjoy that character, 
and be really what I am taken for.” T his, there- 
fore, was not a character to be corruptéd.; on the 
¢ontrary, he used all his influence to’prevent 
the success of Harpalus, who being ordered by 
the assembly to depart the city, lost all vpisa of 
success. 

This commotion was scarcely veted when 
another ensued, ‘in consequence of'a declara- 
tion, by which all the Macedonians, who from 
their age or infirmities were unable to bear the 
fatigues of war, should be sent back to Greece. 
They with seditious cries unanimously demanded 
to be entirely discharged from his servicé, mur- 
muring against him as a despiser of his*bravést 
troops, and as a cruel king, who wanted not 
their absence, but their destruction. ‘‘Aléexan: 
der, however, acted with that resolution ‘upon 
this occasion, which always marked’ his charac- 
ier. Being seated on his tribunal of justice, he 
rushed among the ‘principal mutineers,' seized 
thirteen, and ‘ordered them to be immediately” 
punished. The soldiers, amazed at: his’ intre- 
pidity,* with-held their complaints, ‘and with ` 
down-cast eyes seemed to’ beg for: mercy.— 
“ ‘You ‘desired a discharge,” cried he:>* go 
then, and ‘publish to the world that “you'have 
left«your prince to the mercy of strangers ; 
from henceforth the Persians shall Be my 
guards.” /-Fhis‘menace served only to increase 
the misery and the consternation of his troops ; 
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they attended him with tears and lamentations; 
till at last, softened by their penitence, he once 
more took them into favour and affection. 

Now, secure from insurrection, he gave him- 
self up to mirth and feasting; his army was 
followed by all the ministers of pleasure ; he 
spent whole nights and days in immoderate 
drinking, and in one of those excesses Hephees- 
tion lost his life. This courtier was the most 
intimate friend of Alexander. Craterus alone, 
of all the Macedonians, seemed to dispute this 
honour with him. Craterus, as the king used to 
say, loves the king, but Hepheestion loves Alex- 
ander. The death of this favourite threw the 
monarch into excessive sorrow; he seemed to 
receive no consolation; he even put to death 
the physician who attended him; and the ex- 
traordinary funeral honour celebrated at his 
arrival in Babylon, marked the greatness of his 
affliction. 

After various combats, conquests, cruelties, 
follies, and excesses, Alexander arrived at 
Babylon. On his approach to the city many 
sinister omens were observed; on which ac- 
count the Chaldeans, who pretended to foresee 
future events, attempted to persuade him not to 
enter that city. The Greek philosophers, on the 
other hand displayed the futility of their pre- 
dictions. Babylon was a theatre for him to dis- 
play his glory on; and ambassadors, from all the 
nations he had conquered, were there in readi- 
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ness to celebrate his triumphs. After making a 
most magnificent entry, he gave audience to the 
ambassador, with a grandeur and dignity suit- 
able to his power, yet with the affability and 
politeness of a private courtier. 

At that time he wrote a letter, which was to 
have been read publicly in the assembly at the 
Olympic games, whereby the several cities of 
Greece were commanded to permit all exiles to 
return into their native country, those excepted 
who had committed sacrilege, or any other crime 
deserving death; ordering Antipater to employ 
an armed force against such cities as should 
refuse to obey. This letter was read in the 
assembly; but the Athenians and Ætolians did 
‘not think themselves obliged to put orders in 
execution which seemed to interfere with their 
liberty. i 

Finding Babylon, in extent and conveniency, 
superior to all the other cities in the East, he 
resolved to make it the seat of his empire ; and 
for that purpose was desirous of adding to it all 
the ornaments possible. Though he was much 
employed in projects of this kind, and in 
schemes even beyond human power to execute, 
he spent the greatest part of his time in such 
pleasures as this magnificent city afforded. But 
his pleasures often terminated in licentiousness 
and riot. The recent loss of Hepheestion ; the 
sad remembrance which he still had of the 
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iniquitous death of the virtuous ‘Callisthenes, 
and of the gallant Clitus; but above all, of the 
barbarities exercised on Parmenio, and his in- 
nocent son; the idea of these shocking events 
festering his mind, had cast a thick gloom over 
his spirits; to dissipate which required the ap- 
plication of some very powerful remedy. The 
remedy to which he had recourse was, intemper- 
ance. He was, of course, often invited to ban- 
quets, at which he drank immoderately.’ ‘On a 
particular occasion, having spent the whole 
night in a debauch, a second was proposed: he 
accepted the invitation, and drank to such excess, 
that he fell upon the floor, to appearance dead; 
and in this lifeless manner was ‘carried, a sad 
spectacle of debauchery, ‘to his palace. The 
fever continued, with some intervals, in which 
he gave the necessary orders for the sailing of 
the fleet, and the marching of his land forces, 
being persuaded he should soon recover. But 
at last, finding himself past all hopes, and his 
voice beginning to fail, he gave hts ring to Per- 
diccas with orders to convey his corpse to the 
temple of Ammon. He struggled, however, 
with death for some time; and raising himself 
upon his elbow, he gave his hand to the soldiers, 
who pressed to kiss it: being then asked “ to 
whom he would leave his empire,” he answered, 
— To the most worthy.” Perdiccas enquiring 
at what time he should pay him divine honours, 
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ke replied,—* When you are happy.” With 
these words he expired, being thirty-two years 
and eight months old, of which he had reigned 
twelve, with more fortune than virtue. 

By the death of this illustrious conqueror. 
were fulfilled many of the prophecies of the 
sacred writers. One of them is singularly strik- 
ing: “ The temple of Belus shall be broken 
down unto the ground, never to rise from its 
ruins?” That the word of God might stand firm, 
Alexander is cut off, at the very instant he is 
preparing to rebuild that temple, and to restore 
Babylon to its wonted splendor. Alexander 
left one son; he was named Hercules, and was 
born of Barsine, the daughter of Artabasus, and 
widow of Memnon. Both Roxana, and Statira, 
are said to haye been left pregnant. 

In whatever light we view this monarch, we 
shall find little to admire, and less to imitate, 
That courage for which he was celebrated, 1s but 
a subordinate virtue; that fortune which still 
attended him, was but an accidental advantage; 
that discipline which prevailed in his army, was 
produced and cultivated by his father; but his 
intemperance, his cruelty, his vanity, his passion 
for useless conquests, were all his own. His 
victories, however, served to crown the pyramid 
of Grecian glory; they served to shew, to what 
a degree the arts of peace can promote those of 
war. In this picture we view a combination of 
petty states, by the arts of refinement, growing 
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more than a match for the rest of the world 
united; and leaving mankind an example of the 
superiority of intellect over brutal force. 

The successors of Alexander seized upon par- 
ticular parts of his extensive empire ; and what 
he gained with much fatigue and danger, be- 
came a prey to men who sheltered their ambi- 
tion under the sanction and glory of his name, 
They had been taught by him a lesson of pride; 
and as he would never suffer an equal, his 
numerous successors could not thmk of admit- 
ting a superior. They continued their disputes 
for dominion, until in some measure they de- 
stroyed each other; and as no governments 
were ever worse conducted than theirs, so few 
periods of history were ever left in greater 
darkness, doubt, and confusion. 
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CHAP. XV. 


TRANSACTIONS IN GREECE, FROM THE D&STRUCTION 
OF THEBES TO THE DEATH OF ANTIPATER. 


a 


W HEN a general convention of the states 
declared a Macedonian king captain-general of 
their forces against the barbarians, they pro- 
claimed to the world that Greece had ceased to 
act a primary part, and fallen from the rank she 
had held among the nations. The distractions 
which followed the death of Alexander, afforded. 
an opportunity of reclaiming her dignity ; and 
this opportunity, indeed, she neither overlooked 
nor neglected. But the same causes which 
subjected the degenerate Greeks to a foreign 
power, rendered all their efforts to recover their 
liberty ineffectual. It was not the policy of 
Philip, or the vigour of Alexander, that subdued 
the Grecian states, though these contributed to 
precipitate their fall: it was a relaxation of 
manners that ruined Greece; it was the inso- 
lence of prosperity, which, by provoking in- 
ternal jealousy and discord, invited the ambition 
of neighbouring and powerful states and princes. 
These causes continued to operate with increas- 
ing force, and humbled the Grecians under 
whatever power preponderated in the countries 
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with which they were surrounded. The Mace- 
donian was only exchanged for the Roman 
yoke; and the Roman for that of different tribes 
of barbarians; until at last, about the middle of 
the fifteenth* century, they found a melancholy 
repose in the stability of the Ottoman empire. 

The Grecian states, during this long period, 
being under the influence of foreign councils, 
and the coutroul of foreign arms, had lost their 
existence as a nation. But neither did they - 
submit to slavery without a struggle, nor did 
the power which subverted their government 
deface, at onee, thelr national character, or 
destroy, but by degrees, the various effects 
which flowed from their original genius and 
political institutions. It is proposed, in what 
follows, to trace, amidst the revolutions of 
nations, the remains of Greece ; to take a sum- 
mary view of her efforts for the recovery of 
expiring liberty ; to trace those features that 
remained the longest unsullied by the infection 
of barbarism; and those efforts of genius, which, 
surviving the dissolution of the state, continued, 
and still continue, to enlighten and refine the 
world. | 





* From the accession of Alexander to the 
throne of Macedon, to the sacking of Con- 
stantinople in 1445; a space upwards of 1500 
years. 
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The severe punishment inflicted by Alexander 
on the city of Thebes, the vigilance and vigour 
of Antipater, to whom he had committed the 
charge of his affairs in Europe, with the pro- 
gress of the Macedonian arms in Asia, alarmed 
and over-awed the nations of Greece, at the 
same time that Macedonian and Persian gold 
corrupted their morals, and divided and con- | 
founded their councils. But, even in this situa- 
tion of affairs, Sparta dared to stand forth singly 
the assertor of ancient liberty. Being guarded, 
in some measure, by her political constitution, 
against the arts of corruption, she resisted the 
seducements of the Macedonian emissaries, and 
exhibited a noble example of patriotism to the 
other states of Greece. Her throne was adorned 
by an active, brave, and intrepid king, Agis, 
the son of Archidamus, and grandson of the 
renowned Agesilaus. It was he who infused 
into the Spartan deputies that spirit of oppo- 
sition which they shewed to the measures of 
Alexander, in the general convention of the 
states; by which he at once reprobated the 
Greeks for their abject submission, and signified 
to their usurper, that some sparks of indepen- 
dence were still left in Greece. He had shown 
himself worthy of the honours of royalty, long - 
before he was invested with them, by his - 
spirited conduct at the court of Philip of 
Macedon. Having been sent thither in the 
quality of ambassador, that proud monarch, whe 
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had been used to receive a number of ambas- 
sadors from the other Grecian states, said, with 
an air of contempt, “ What! from Sparta but 
"OE E a ae replied Agis, “ I was sent 
‘ but to one.” When, on another _occasion, 
one of the creatures of that prince told him, 
that “ Philip would not allow him to set a foot 
in any other part of Greece.” “ Well,” said 
he, “ it is lucky that we have a good deal of 
“ room at home.” 

In the beginning of Alexander's reign, Agis 
did not think it prudent to oppose him by his 
arms, well knowing, that the superior number of 
the Macedonian troops, and the high spirits with 
which several successful campaigns had inspired 
them, had rendered any attempt of that kind 
extremely hazardous. But he thwarted his 
measures as much as he could by his counsels ; 
and was fully determined to embrace the very 
first occasion of vindicating the rights of his 
country. After the battle of Issus, a great many 
mercenaries fled out of Persia; of these he en- 
listed into the service of Sparta upwards of eight 
thousand, and immediately declared for the 
Persian king. He established a regular corres- 
pondence with that monarch, .by which he was 
informed of Alexander’s various movements and 
successes. He received money from Persia, to 
enable him to prosecute his designs; and having 
formed a powerful confederacy in Pelopon- 
wesus, resolved to lose no time in commencing 
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hostilities. It must be remarked here, that 
Cleomenes, the other Spartan king, took no 
share in these transactions. His advanced age 
admitted not of vigorous exertions, and he was 
contented to see the military operations of the 
state directed by his colleague, in whose abili- 
ties he placed entire confidence. When Agis, 
therefore, had made the necessary preparations, 
he sailed over to Crete, where he excited an 
insurrection, and established the power and the 
government of the Spartans. Having returned 
from that expedition, he again renewed his en- 
deavours to promote disaffection among the 
Grecian states. His applications to them were 
now more open, and they were also more suc- 
cessful. The news of the defeat of Darius at 
Arbela, had just been received in Greece, and 
the minds of all men were alarmed by the 
rapidity of Alexander’s ‘conquests. A more 
seasonable opportunity could not have offered 
itself, for Agis to promote his designs. He 
forthwith set himself to convince his country- 
men of the great dangers that threatened them: 
he shewed them, that the effects of Alexander’s 
victories would be the subjugation of all thé 
east ; and the natural consequence of that sub- 
jugation, the return of the victor to load them 
with chains: a state of degradation, in his 
opinion, more humiliating, and more disgrace- 
ful, than the vilest condition of Persian slaves. 
The Greeks felt the weight of his remonstrances, 
Pa 
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and were ready to second his intentions. An 
army of twenty thousand foot, and two thousand 
horse, was levied, with which force Agis took 
the field, and marched against Megalopolis, the 
only city in Peloponnesus that had acknow- 
ledged Alexander for its sovereign. Antipater 
was, at that time, employed in quashing a re- 
-bellion which had taken place in Thrace ; but, 
“on hearing of the operations of the Pelopon- 
; ' nesians, he adjusted matters in Thrace, in the 
best way that circumstances would allow, and 
drew off his troops to combat a more dangerous 
foe. His army consisted of forty thousand men. 
Great, however, as his superiority was, Agis did 
not seek to avoid an engagement: so that a 
general 2etion soon ensued, in which the Spar- 
tans and their allies were routed. The loss on 
each side was three thousand five hundred men. 
Agis himself fell, buthe fell gloriously. Having 
been distinguished by his exertions during the 
battle, and having received a number of wounds, 
when the rout became general, his soldiers, who 
were bearing him on their shoulders, were likely 
to be surrounded: on seeing which, he command- 
ed them to set him down, and to preserve them- 
selves by flight, for the future services of their 
country. His soldiers obeyed ; he was left alone, 
and on his knees he fought and killed several of 
the Macedonians, whom he continued to engage 
till he was run through the body with a dart. Thus 
fell Agis, one of the most virtuous and valiant 
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men that his country had ever produced. He 
had reigned nine years. 

Had the bold schemes of Agis succeeded, all 
Greece would have probably revolted. Not 
only would the different states nave endeavoured 
to protect their own rights. and privileges, but 
they would have carried, in their turn, the arms 
of Greece into Macedon. Alexander’s here- 
ditary dominions would have been endangered, 
and all his plans of foreign conquest overthrown. 
It is to be regretted that Agis was so precipitate 
in taking up arms against Macedon. Had he 
proceeded more deliberately and circumspectly; 
had he either waited till he should have in- 
creased his army at home, or obtained succour 
from Persia, his countrymen, animated by their 
flattering situation, and roused by the recollec- 
tion of the glorious deeds of their ancestors, 
might not only have checked the growing power. 
of Macedon, but prolonged the reputation and 
consequence of Greece. 

The subsequent reigns of the Spartan kings 
were so unimportant and so obscure, that there 
is hardly any thing known of them but their 
names, and those of a few of the leading men. 
Eudemidas, the son of Agis, ascended the throne 
upon the death of his father. He was more 
virtuous and wise than any of his successors ; 
and, fortunately’ for mankind, his excellent 
qualities were all of the gentle and moderate 
kind. They were such as led him to inculcate. 
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on the minds of his subjects, that the blessings 
of peace, even in a state of degradation, are 
superior far to those precarious, fleeting honours, 
which princes often purchased at the expence 
of the wealth and blood of their subjects. 

The Lacedzemonians were so incensed by the 
loss of Agis, whom they all revered and loved, 
and they resolved to prosecute the war at all 
events. There were, however, in Sparta, a few 
who opposed this resolution ; and of that num- 
ber was Eudemidas. A saying of his on that oc- 
casion, is worthy of being remembered. “ Why, 
sir,” said a certain citizen to him, “ do you 
“ alone advise the continuance of peace, when 
“ all your subjects are for war?” ‘ Because,” 
answered the king, “ I wish to convince them, 
“ that what they want would be injurious to 
“ them.” When another of his subjects was 
magnifying, in his presence, the victories which 
their ancestors had won from the Persians, and 
was from thence, drawing arguments in favour 
of renewing hostilities against Macedon, “ You 
“ perhaps think,” said Eudemidas, “ that it is 
“ the same thing to make war against a thou- 
“ sand sheep, as against fifty wales! ” Having, 
one day, gone by accident into the school af 
Xenocrates the philosopher, and observed that 
he was very old, he asked one of those who 
stood next to him, what was the old man’s pro- 
fession. Upon being answered, “ that he was a 
wise man who sought after virtue,” “ Alas,” said 
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he, “ is he seeking it at these years! when 
then will he. make use of it?” And when, as 
we shall see afterwards, Alexander caused the 
return of all the exiles that belonged to Greece, 
those of Thebes excepted, to be proclaimed at 
the Olympic games; “ “Tis a hard case, O ye 
“« Thebans,” said Eudemidas, “ but at the same 
“ time very honourable; for it is evident, that 
“ of all the Greeks, Alexander fears you only.” 

Antipater having succeeded to his wish in 
crushing the insurrection in Peloponnesus, and 
having cut off Agis, who was the chief spring of 
that insurrection, he resolved to render Alex- — 
ander’s power in Greece still more complete, 
and his authority more indisputable. The most 
formidable enemy which Macedon had ever 
known in that country, was Demosthenes; the 
effects of whose eloquence had been felt both 
by Philip and his son. On Demosthenes, theres 
fore, Antipater determined to wreak his venge- 
ance: and a fit occasion for doing so soon 
offered. Harpalus, one of Alexander’s captains, 
having incurred the displeasure of his master, 
fled for protection to Athens. During the time 
that he had commanded in Asia, he had amassed 
an enormous quantity of treasure, with which he 
hoped to gain the degenerate Athenians over ta 
his desperate cause. His expectations were not 
altogether vain. Many of the chief orators, 
allured by the golden prospects which were set 
- before them, tendered their services, and gave 
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him reason to think that they could ensure him 
of safety. Two of the orators, however, were 
still uncorrupted; these were Phocion and De- 
mosthenes. Phocion is said to have withstood 
every solicitation, and to have rejected every of- 
fer which Harpalus could make with disdain. De- 
mosthenes’s virtue is said to have been equally 
inflexible for a while; so high, indeed, did his 
indignation rise, when he first beheld Harpalus, 
distributing his bribes among the people, that 
he stood up and made a warm oration against 
him, treating him no otherwise than as a villain, 
who had robbed his master, and who was come 
to Athens to involve the nation in a fresh war 
with Alexander. But he soon changed his tone ; 
for when Harpalus was landing his treasures, a` 
golden cup, of immense value and beautiful 
workmansnip, is said to have caught his eye. 
Harpalus observing that he looked at it with 
more than ordinary earnestness, begged of him 
to take it up, and poise it in his hand. When 
he had done so, he asked Harpalus what might 
be the value of it. “ To you, sir,” replied 
Harpalus, “ it shall bring twenty talents :” and 
that very evening it is said to have been sent, 
with twenty talents, to the orator’s house. De- 
mosthenes was, next day, to have delivered his 
opinion respecting the propriety of granting 
protection to a Macedonian culprit. But when 
he was called upon, he showed his thrcat bound 
yound with several rollers, on account of a bad 
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cold which he had caught. A wit was said to 
have observed, on that occasion, that “ the 
orator had got a golden quinsey.” In a very 
short time, a rumour went abroad that Alexan- 
der had heard that the Athenians had suffered 
Harpalus to take refuge in their city, and that he 
was so incensed, that he was just about to dis- 
patch a formidable fleet, to punish them for 
their treachery. Thisrumeur inspired the greatest 
consternation, and Harpalus was immediately 
expelled from the city. An enquiry was now 
set on foot, respecting those persons who had 
accepted of presents from Harpalus. This was 
the instrument by wnich Antipater was to destroy 
Demosthenes. He, with several others, was im- 
peached: a prosecution commenced before the 
court of the Areopagus, which finding him guilty 
of receiving gold from Harpalus, ‘he was fined 
in fifty talents. Being unable to pay so large a 
sum, he was forced to go into banishment. 

This change in the condition of Demosthenes, 
has given rise to a variety of opinions respecting 
the cause of 1t. The most reasonable, as also the 
most probable one 1s, that it was the effect of the 
malice of his rival orators, added to the terror 
which the threat of Antipater had occasioned in 
the Areopagus. Demosthenes is fully excul- 
pated both by Plutarch and Pausanias. Plutarch 
assures us, that that orator was the very first - 
person who proposed that those who had been 
suspected of receiving bribes, should be brought 
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to trial in the court of the Areopagus; and had 
he been guilty, says the historian, it is not likely 
that he would have been so forward in the affair. 
Pausanias again informs us, that Harpalus having 
fled to the island of Crete, was there slain by 
his own servants; that his chief servant, who 
was likewise his confidant, falling into the hands 
of Philoxenus, was by him put to the torture, 
that he might thereby be compelled to discover 
which of the Athenians had accepted of Harpa- 
lus’s gold. From his confession it appeared that 
Demosthenes was innocent. Philoxenus, who 
was an officer in Alexander’s service, and an 
avowed enemy to Demosthenes, has confirmed 
this fact. 

Antipater’s deep policy in promoting the 
above charge against Demosthenes, has very 
justly been admired. He thereby freed Mace- 
don of the greatest obstacle to her ambition, 
and prepared the minds of the Athenians for a 
chearful acquiescence in the measures of the 
friends of Alexander, by convincing them, that 
he who had made the strongest professions of 
patriotism and zeal for the prosperity of Greece, 
had, all the while, been aiming only at his own 
personal aggrandizement. 

With the loss of Agis, Sparta was disarmed; 
and with Demosthenes fled the very life and 
soul of the foreign operations of the Athenians. 
One would think that these events, so fatal to 
Greece, would have tended tostay the unac- 
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countable resentment of Alexander; but they 
had no such effect. There still remained an act 
by which he might oppress that once flourishing 
nation; and that act he was resolved to see ac- 
complished. The violence of political contests, 
and of unsuccessful expeditions against foreign 
enemies, had filled all the cities of Greece with 
exiles. Their number, at the period of which 
we are now speaking, is said to have amounted 
to upwards of twenty thousand. Alexander, 
who never hesitated at any thing that could 
either promote his ambition, or confirm his 
power, foresaw advantages that were likely to 
arise from a judicious management of these 
unhappy men. It occurred to him, that if he 
should be the means of restoring to them their 
former rights and immunities, they would, from 
a principal of gratitude, attach themselves to 
his interest. Greece, he thought, by the ac- 
complishment of his scheme, might be brought 
to a total submission to the dominion of the 
Macedonian monarchs: for it would naturally 
produce convulsions in the states, by the mani- 
fold transfers of power and property which 
would attend it: whence avery favourable con- 
juncture would be afforded for him to step in, 
and extinguish those sparks of freedom, which 
appeared so irreconcileable with his general 
system of government. Proclamation was ac- 
cordingly made, in the name of the Macedonian 
monarch, at the Olympic games, “ That all the 
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“ exiles (those only who had been guilty of 
“ atrocious crimes) should be forthwith re- 
“ stored to their respective cities: and that 
“ those cities which should refuse to admit 
“ them, should be forced to compliance by dint 
“ of arms,” 

So unprecedented, so insolent a command, 
could not fail to rouse the indignation of a peo- 
ple who enjoyed the name, at least, of being 
free. It constrained them to reflect on the glory 
which their ancestors had enjoyed in the happier 
times of Themistocles and of Cimon, and to 
compare that glory with the disgrace which 
overwhelmed them now. Sunk, as they were, in 
effeminacy and idleness, they nevertheless en- 
tertained in their minds ideas of independence, 
which a retrospect to the virtues of their fore- 
fathers inflamed and heightened. They had 
boldly ridiculed the idea of Alexander’s pre- 
tensions to divinity.» The Athenians had taken 
courage to fine one of their citizens for talking 
of having Alexander enrolled with the gods of 
their country: and they had passed sentence. 
of death on another, who being on an embassy 
to Alexander, had been so mean as to pay him 
divine honours. These were, indeed, but small 
exertions: such, however, as they were, they 
served to show that Greece was not yet fully 
prepared to stoop to a tyrant. But all the for- 
mer instances of Alexander’s usurpations were 
outdone by that, which was to compel them te 
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receive into their society men whose crimes had 
justly separated them from their former con- 
nections. That act was aiming a deadly blow 
at their civil and municipal privileges, and was 
the grossest insult that any tyrant could have 
devised. But Greece did not submit toit. The 
Athenians seemed to feel the indignity with 
superior poignancy; nor were they at any pains 
to stifle their resentment. They dispatched am- 
bassadors to all the neighbouring states for the 
purpose of promoting an insurrection; with 
many of which they were very successful. The 
/Etolians, mindful of some proud, reproachful 
terms, which Alexander had used, espoused the 
general cause with particular zeal. 

Such was the aspect of affairs when the news 
of Alexander’s death reached Greece: news 
which added fresh spirits and vigour to all the 
operations of the insurgents. Those who had. 
not already revolted, now ran to arms, drove 
out the Macedonians who were residing among 
them, and hastened to put themselves under 
the command of Leosthenes, the Athenian, 
who had already coliected a very considerable 
army. 

It was now that Demosthenes was recalled 
from banishment. His love for his country, 
though forced by its decrees to part with those 
to whom he was peculiarly attached, had re- 
mained undiminished. He had accompanied 
the Athenian ambassadors in their progress 
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through Peloponnesus, and, by the powers of 
his elocution, had gained many friends to the 
cause which they sought to maintain. He was 
deservedly extolled for his opposition to Pytheas, 
an abettcr of the Macedonian cause, who strove 
to sow dissention among the inhabitants of 
Arcadia. “ The Athenians,” said Pytheas, “ may 
‘© be likened unto ass’s milk, which is a certain 
“ indication of sickness being in any house into 
“ which it is brought; for when they appear in 
“ any city, we may, with certainty, pronounce 
“ that city to be distempered.” — “ True,” an- 
swered Demosthenes, “ but as ass’s milk is a 
“ restorative of health, so are Athenian counsels 
of distempered states.” It was in considera- 
tion of such services as these, that Demosthe- 
nes was invited to participate again in the plea- 
sures of his native country. The invitation was 
accompanied with very flattering marks of res- 
pect. A galley was dispatched to Ægina, where 
he was residing, to convey him to Athens. As 
he approached the city, the citizens of every 
rank and sex went out to meet him, and to 
congratulate him on his safe return. By the 
laws of his country, the fine which had been 
imposed on him could not be remitted. His 
fellow citizens, therefore, being solicitous that 
he should lie under no sort of restraint, nomi- 
nated him to the office of preparing the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Conservator, against the feast of 
that deity, with an appointment of fifty talents, 
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the nett amount of his fine. This being paid, 
Demosthenes began afresh to harangue in fa- 
vour of Athenian liberty. 

Leosthenes had now got together a very pow- 
erful army, with which he marched against 
Antipater. As soon as that general received 
intelligence of the approach of Leosthenes, 
being aware of the inferiority of his troops to 
those of the Athenian, he sent off a courier to 
Craterus, then acting in Cilicia, to request a 
supply. In the mean time, he marched his 
troops into Thessaly, where he was joined by a 
large body of cavalry. But the Thessalians, 
when they saw the confederated Greeks advan- 
cing, and perceiving how greatly superior their 
army was in numbers to that of the Macedonians, 
immediately deserted tothem. Antipater, how- 
ever, was not discouraged: he ventured to en- 
gage the enemy; but, being routed, he was 
forced to betake himself to flight. He led off 
his men in good order; and having arrived at 
Lamia, a city in Thessaly, he caused the place to 
be fortified, and with eight or nine thousand 
foot prepared to make a desperate defence. The 
Athenians advanced, and attacked the city: but 
finding it too well fortified to be easily taken by 
storm, they set themselves down before it, in 
hopes of carrying it by a regular siege. These 
dawnings of success had greatly elated the 
minds of the Athenians. They had once more 
seen their invaders constrained to retire within 
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their native limits. Their countrymen seemed 
to act with unusual unanimity and energy; and 
they thought they had now reason to look for a 
return of their ancient greatness. But Phocion’s 
ideas were different ; he made it his business to 
expose their infatuation, and to check their mis- 
guided ardour; wel! knowing that they possess- 
ed neither sufficient constancy nor vigeur to 
carry on a successful war-with the Macedonians. 
«© What do you think,” said one of his leaders 
to him, “ will be the most proper time for going 
to war?” “ When the young men,” replied he, 
“ keep within the bounds of regularity ; when 
the rich are liberal in their donations; and the 
orators cease to rob the state.” During these 
commotions there is not a word said of Demos-. 
thenes. Perhaps Phocion, with whom he then 
lived on terms of intimacy and friendship, had 
convinced him by conversation, which he never 
could do by public speaking, that every idea of 
opposition to Macedon was now become vain 
and extravagant. | 
Difficuities, and long habits of military ex- 
perience, had made Antipater fruitful of re- 
sources. Though every day attacked by fresh 
troops, he maintained his situation, and seemed 
not to abate either in spirit or strength. Making 
at last, a sudden sally upon the workmen, he 
threw them into great disorder; and Leosthenes, 
who hastened to their assistance, was unfortu- 
nately killed with a stone. This incident greatly 
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discouraged the Athenians. They did not, how- 
ever, relinquish their system of conquest: they 
chose Antiphilus their general and pursued An- 
tipater, who had, by his spirited sally, escaped 
from Lamia. Shortly after that event, they fell 
in with the Macedonians, under Leonatus, and 
completely routed them: but. such repeated 
successes were their ruin. Overjoyed with the 
victories which they had gained, and filled with 
contempt at the feeble resistance ‘made by the 
Macedonians, many of them returned home, to 
boast of the triumph of their arms, and to con- 
gratulate their friends on the return of ancient 
freedom. The period-of their rejoicing was 
short. Antipater having received a strong rein- 
forcement from Cilicia, under the command of 
Craterus, advanced towards Cranon, a city in 
Thessaly, where he engaged and quite discom- 
fited the enemy, who were led on by Antiphilus 
and Memnon. Though the confederates lost 
only five hundred men in this battle, yet their 
spirits were so broken by it, that they immedi- 
ately sued fora peace. To grant a general peace 
was not Antipater’s design ; he wished to see 
the Athenians more thoroughly humbled. He 
therefore acquainted the vanquished, that he was 
ready to enter upon separate treaties with them, 
and to hear what. were their demands. This 
proposition the Grecians rejected with scorn; 
but finding that several cities belonging to their 
allies in Thessaly, fell daily before the enemy, 
VOL. I. Q 
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they were glad to accept of any terms. In 4 
short time, therefore, Antipater had granted to 
cvery state, and to every city, except Athens, 
whatever they demanded. In. this distressful 
situation, Phocion, with some other orators, was 
delegated by the Athenians, to sue for peace 
from Antipater, who was then encamped at 
Cadmeza. Phocion entreated that the terms might 
be adjusted there; but Craterus insisted upon 
marching the Macedonians into Attica, and 
opening the treaty at the gates of Athens; al- 
ledging, “ That it was unreasonable to burden | 
their friends with an army, while they were treat- 
ing with an eneny.” Antipater acknowledged 
the justice of what he said; “ but yet,” sub- 
joined he, “let us grant this single favour to 
Phocion.” The favour was granted, and a peace 
was concluded ; but the terms of it were equally 
subversive of Athenian honour and power. De- 
mosthenes and Hyperides were to be delivered 
up; adistinction, which they no doubt owed to 
their superior zeal in the service of their coun- 
try. The democracy was to be abolished; the 
ancient mode of raising taxes restored; the ob- 
noxious were to forfeit their municipal rights ; 
Athens was to receive a Macedonian garrison, 
and to defray the expences of the war. Pho- 
cion, who may be supposed to have had more 
influence with Antipater than any other Athe- 
nian, on account of his pacific disposition, was 
not, with the utmost exertions of his eloquence, 
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able to preserve his native city from the igno- 
miny of being garrisoned by Macedonian sol- 
diers. He used every argument which could be 
dictated, either by his fear of shame, or his re- 
gard for his country’s honour; but he could not 
prevail; determined on oppression, the victor 
remained unmoved. Menyllus, a man of an 
amiable temper of mind, and a friend of Pho- 
cion’s was sent to Athens to command the new 
garrison. Upwards of twelve thousand Athe- 
nians were disfranchised. Many of these found 
their condition so insupportable, that they were 
obliged to go into Thrace, and to settle there as 
Macedonian colonists. 

Upon the arrival of the messenger who 
brought the first accounts of that disgraceful 
treaty, Demosthenes fled to Calauria, a small 
island opposite to Troezene. He was conscious 
of having rendered too essential services to his 
country to have any hopes that Antipater would 
shew him mercy. Soon after his departure, 
Archias, a player, was sent to find him out, 
Being informed that he had taken refuge in the 
temple of Neptune, which had been raised in 
that island, thither Archias bent his course. He 
found the patriot orator sitting, more collected 
and composed than his natural timidity gave 
reason to expect that he would be. He tried to 
persuade him to return home ; assuring him that 
Antipater would treat him humanely. Demos- 
thenes, who knew better than Archias did what 
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were the dispositions of Antipater, said—“ O, 
Archias, I never was much moved with you as a 
player; and now I am as little moved with you 
as a negociator.” When Archias began to press 
him hard, he begged leave to withdraw a little 
farther into the temple, in order to write a few 
lines to his family. When he had got to the 
place where he was to write, he puta poisoned 
quill into his mouth, and chewed it, as he 
usually did other quills, when he was very 
thoughtful. The poison beginning to operate, 
he turned towards the tragedian, and said, 
“Now, Sir, you may act the part of Creon, in 
the tragedy, as soon as you please, and cast out 
this body of mine unburied.” He desired to be 
supported to the door of the temple, being un- 
willing to pollute it by his death; but as he 
passed by the altar, he expired. 

Some historians have been at pains to refute 
this account of the death of Demosthenes ; al- 
leging, that he died of grief and a broken con- 
stitution ; but their account of the event is nei- 
ther so probable, nor so well attested, as that 
which has now been given. ; 

The Athenian citizens, who had not forfeited 
the favour and protection of Antipater, enjoyed 
a degree of tranquillity and affluence, which had 
been for a long time unknown. For many years 
they had been torn to pieces by the dissentions 
which invariably attend a democracy. This form 
of government Antipater had abolished: he had 
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put them nearly upon the same footing on which 
they stood in those virtuous days, in which they 
had prospered by the wise institutions of Solon. 
Most of the other states derived advantages of a 
similar kind ; and though they were at first much 
dissatisfied, on ‘account of the infringements 
which they imagined he had made on their free- 
dom, yet they soon found that they were, in 
reality, become a more free people than they had 
hitherto been. They acknowledged their obli- 
gations to Antipater, and honoured him with the 
title of, The father and protector of Greece. 
Antipater, having revisited Macedon, was ce- 
lebrating the nuptials of his daughter Philla, 
_ whom he had bestowed on Craterus, when he 
was informed that the A‘tolians had taken the 
field with a large army. The Ætolians were the 
only people in Greece who complained of the 
terms granted them by the governor of Mace- 
don; and they were resolved, either to extort 
more favourable conditions, or to lose their all 
in the field of battle. Antipater, and his young 
son-in-law, marched directly into Atolia ; and 
after encountering severa! difficulties, had the 
good fortune to see the enemy routed. These 
operations happened in the winter season. In 
the spring Antipater prepared to besiege the 
cities of Ætolia which had not surrendered: but 
before he had been able to effect any thing 
that was great, he was informed, by Antigonus, 
that Perdiccas had been paving the way to are- 
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volt in the East. The chief arguments which 
Antigonus used to influence Antipater’s mind, 
were, that Perdiccas had slighted Nicaea (the 
daughter of Antipater), and put to death Cy- 
nane, the sister of Alexander. This information 
declared the necessity which there was for his 
immediate presence in Asia. He was, therefore, 
obliged to enter into a treaty with the Ætolians ; 
which ending in a peace, he was left at leisure 
` to look after his concerns in the East. 

While Antipater and Craterus were rectifying 
disorders beyond the Hellespont, the Ætolians 
entered into aresolution of avenging themselves 
of the injuries which they had sustained during 
the preceding winter. They therefore entered 
the territories of Macedon with a formidable 
armament, and were committing dreadful de- 
predations, when their career was interrupted 
by Polycles, who commanded in that quarter for 
Antipater. The Ætolians found means to bring 
Polycles to a general action. His troops being 
greatly inferior to theirs, in point of numbers, 
were soon put to flight, and he himself slain. 
Before the victors had time to improve the ad- 
vantages which they had gained, they received 
advice that the Acarnanians had already pene- 
trated into the heart of their country, and were 
laying all waste by fire and sword. They there- 
fore retreated with precipitation to /Etolia; leav- 
ing, however, their allies in Thessaly under the 


command of Menon. Polyperchon, who had 
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the command in Macedon, took the advantage 
of the division which had been made in the 
Ætolian army; and, marching directly into Thes- 
saly, fell upon Menon before he was aware, and 
completely discomfited his troops. The Æto- 
lians were so struck by the news of Mencn’s 
defeat, that they immediately laid down their 
arms. Thus was peace once more restored to 
Macedon, 

We are now to take a view of the Athenians, 
before the total decay of their national conse- 
quence, We are to behold them, not demand- 
ing liberty with the noble confidence of an in- 
dependent people, but imploring it with the 
servility of slaves. Peaceable and happy ays 
their city had been, since its submission to 
Antipater, there was one circumstance in their 
lot which they could not brook with patience: 
that was, their being protected by a Macedcnian 
garrison. The dignity and the glory of their 
ancestors recurred to their minds, and prompted 
them to wish for the semblance at least of Free- 
dom. The first effects of this disposition were 
manifested by their application to Phocion, 
whose influence with Antipater they knew to be 
great, to repair to that general, who was just 
returned from Asia, and to pray him to re- 
move the Macedonian garrison. But Phocion, 
well knowing that it was then too late a period 
of their national existence, for them to be able 
to guard themselves, bluntly declined the com- 
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mission. He interceded, however, with the kin z 
for the return of the Athenian exiles, and had 
them all restored to their homes and ancient 
privileges. 

. The recal of the garrison by Antipater, was 
an object of too much moment to be easily 
abandoned. On the refusal, therefore, of Pho- 
cion, they turned their eyes towards Demades, 
the orator, who was likewise a favourite with 
Antipater. Having less magnanimity and pa- 
triotism, but much more vanity and self-conceit, 
than Phocion, this man undertook the embassy. 
It was this same Demades who reproved Philip’s 
indecent exultation after the battle of Chæronea; 
it was he who drew up the sentence of banish- 
ment against Demosthenes, when he fled to Ca- 
lauria; and it was he who accompanied Phocion 
to Cadmæa, to treat with Antipater and Cra- 
terus, after the fatal battle of Cranon. He had 
long been a tool to Antipater: he wanted not 
for abilities or eloquence; but probity and dis- 
interestedness were none of his virtues. An- 
tipater often said that he had two friends at 
Athens : — Phocion, who never would accept of 
any reward for his servicés; and Demades, who 
never thought he had received enough.: Whe- 
ther Antipater had discontinued his largesses to 
Demades, or whether Demades: expected to be 
more liberally rewarded by Perdiccas, we can- 
not say; but he had formed a correspondence 
with that commander, and had recommended to 
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him to come over, and assume the government 
of Macedon and Greece. A letter of his-to 
Perdiccas was found, in which were these words; 
“Come and be the support of Macedon and 
Greece, which at present lean on an old rotten 
staff;” meaning Antipater. This discovery was 
made at the very time that he and his son were 
soliciting the recal of the garrison. Antipater 
straightway ordered the son of Demades to be 
slain, in his father’s sight; and the moment that 
he had expired, sentence of death was pro- 
nounced on the father himself. Thus fell De- 
mades, the orator; and with his life were ex- 
tinguished all hopes of Athenian liberty. 

The death of Antipater happened soon after 
that of the orator Demades, and a very short 
time after his return from his Asiatic expedition. 
The excessive fatigue which he had undergone 
in forcing the Greeks to submit to the power of 
Macedon, and in accommodating matters in Asia, 
had preyed greatly upon a constitution already 
impaired by age. Being faithful and zealous in 
the cause of his country, his mind enjoyed but 
little repose. As soon as he had arrived in Ma- 
cedon, he employed himself in endeavouring 
to compose the differences subsisting among 
his countrymen, and to instruct them in the arts 
of peace. Anxiety of mind, co-operating with 
an enfeebled and declining habit of body, pro- 
duced a violent disease, which soon left him but 
little room to hope for a recovery. Though 
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loaded with distress, he acted not unworthily 
either of the highness of his descent, or the ex- 
cellence of his understanding. He was noble 
by birth, and had been educated in the school 
of Aristotle. He assembled his friends, and 
those of his country, and admonished and in- 
structed them in the course of conduct avhich 
he wished them to pursue. To Polyperchon, 
the eldest of all Alexander’s captains then in 
Europe, he bequeathed the two high offices of 
protector and governor of Macedon. His own 
son, Cassander, he made a chiliarch, or com- 
mander of a thousand men; an appointment 
of very great consideration in those days. He 
gave directions concerning the Athenian garri- 
son, and recommended moderation and forbear- 
ance towards the Athenians. Thus did Anti- 
pater reconcile the minds of his countrymen to 
the loss which they were about to sustain, and 
lay the foundation of future concord and vigcur 
in the government of Macedon. His career of 
glory was at an end: — full of years and ho- 
nours, and surrounded and lamented by his 
friends, he died in a period of the most profound 
national tranquillity. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


TRANSACTIONS IN ASIA, FROM THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER, TO THE DEATH OF ANTIGONUS. 
W HEN Alexander was asked, on his death-bed, 
To whom he desired to bequeath his empire, 
his answer was——“ To the most worthy.” These 
indefinite words must have been extremely 
soothing to the ambition of his superior officers, 
Men who had been accustomed to rule with ab- 
solute power, in distant, extensive, populous, 
and wealthy provinces, must have been highly 
pleased to find that their sovereign’s will threw 
no bar in their way to dominion or power. They 
had all given proofs of their great military ta- 
lents; and had, in return, been favoured with 
the approbation and friendship of the king; 
each, therefore, thought himself possessed of 
sufficient merit to be placed in that exalted sta- 
tion, which had been mentioned as the reward 
of the most worthy. There was one, however, 
who appeared to have an extraordinary claim to 
distinction : Perdiccas, to whom Alexander, in 
his last moments, had delivered his royal signet. 
Possessed of merit equal, at least to that of his 
competitors, this adventitious circumstance 
might seem to have given him a superior title 
to the vast object in question. But his rivals 
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were too proud to suffer an equal to be exalted 
above them, without throwing some embarrass- 
ment in his way; and too fond of power to be- 
stow a title to an empire without advancing their 
own pretensions. Accordingly, they all remon- 
strated, and opposed Perdiccas’s elevation: and 
finding that they were not likely to succeed in 
their private schemes by acting interestedly, 
they resolved to overturn his, by acting justly, 
in supporting the claims of the lawful heirs to 
the crown. These were, Hercules, the son of 
Alexander, by Barsine the widow of Memnon; 
and Aridzus, or, as he was afterwards called by 
the soldiery, Philip Aridzus, Alexander’s only 
brother. There was little or no contest about 
Aridzus’s right to ashare in the sovereignty. 
He had been acknowledged to be insane; and 
that circumstance, perhaps, more than his con- 
sanguinity to the king, procured him an easy 
admission to the throne. Hercules’s right was 
not so readily recognized ; his mother was not 
of royal extraction: and as Alexander had al- 
ways shewn a preference to Roxana and Statira, 
and: had, moreover, omitted to mention Her- 
cules in his last hours, his title was at once set 
aside. But the exclusive right to the throne 
was not to be granted to one person. It was, 
therefore, judged proper, by all the leading 
men, to divide the sovereignty between Ari- 
dzeus and the child to be born of Roxana, should 
it prove a son. This appointment was easily ac- 
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ceded to; as the government that was naturally 
to be expected from it, would leave full scope 
for the exercise of avarice and ambition. 

This settlement being made, the various com- 
petitors of Macedonian empire retired to their 
respective employments. Perdiccas had always 
been much about the person of the king; and 
having been reported to be at once a favourite 
and a friend to him, he found little difficulty in 
ingratiating himself with Aridzeus and Roxana. 
Their countenance and favour were indispensa- 
bly necessary to the execution of the deep plans 
which he had laid; and he spared no pains, and 
refrained frem no act of violence, which pro- 
mised to procure them. He had at first strenu- 
ously, though secretly, opposed the election of 
Aridzus ; but finding that his influence, in the 
general council, was likely to be outweighed, 
he immediately saw the necessity of disguising 
his real sentiments. He therefore professed 
himself to be that prince’s most zealous friend 
and supporter: and, in a little time, found him- 
self possessed of all that he desired, but the 
empty name of royalty. He insinuated himself 
so completely into the weak prince’s favour, 
that he soon contrived to have those, who had 
been most active in seating him on the throne, 
put to death: and in order to secure the affec- 
tion of the army, he persuaded him to marry 
Eurydice, the grand-daughter of Philip, whose 
mother had lost her life through his instigation, 
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Philip still stood high in the good opinions of . 
the soldiery; and there could have been no 
measure adopted, that could bid so fair to en- 
sure their warm and steady support, as an appa- 
rent inclination to continue the government of 
the empire in his family. He was also obliged 
to sacrifice to the passions of Roxana. By this 
time she had been delivered of a son, whom she 
named Alexander; and as it was he who was to 
share the sovereignty with Aridzeus, the friend- 
ship and interest of his mother became highly 
important. A woman’s jealousy is ardent and 
implacable. ` Statira was great with child; and 
lest a son should have appeared to dispute the 
throne with Alexander, Roxana and Perdiccas 
conspire for her death. She falls accordingly ; 
and in avery short time after, Parysatis, the 
sister of Statira, and widow of Hephestion, 
suffers a like fate. Thus it was that Perdiccas 
endeavoured to conciliate the favour of Aridzus 
and Roxana. Macedon might be said to have 
had two kings; but, in fact, she had but one 
ruler: for there was no act, either legislative or 
executive, that did not owe its origin to Per- 
diccas. One would think, that he might have 
been content with the respect and power that 
were now conferred on him ; but his views ex- 
tended much farther than to the possession of 
temporary honour. He was determined to ren- 
der the distinctions he had acquired as perma- 
nent as they were great and substantial; and 
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for that purpose, it was requisite, that those men 
who were most likely to eclipse his glory, should 
be constrained to act on distant and separate 
theatres. This end was to be attained by a ju- 
dicious distribution of the several governments 
and great offices of state. A council was holden, 
in which it was resolved, that the following ar- 
rangement should be made, in the name of the 
- two kings. To Antipater and Craterus was as- 
signed the government of the hereditary king- 
dom of Macedon, and of all Greece: the very 
same trust which Antipater: alone had received. 
from the hands of Alexander the Great. To Ly- 
simachus fell Thrace and the Chersonese. Eu- 
menes had Paphlagonia and Cappadocia. Pto- 
lemy had Egypt, and Antigonus Phrygia the 
Greater, Lycia, and Pamphylia. Seleucus was ap- 
pointed to command the royal cavalry ; while Per- 
diccas contented himself with the title of captain 
of the houshold troops. Considering the influ- 
ence which Perdiccas had in the state, this might 
have appeared to be but an humble appointment 
for him; but, though it wanted spiendor, it con- 
ferred power ; for it ieft him at full freedom to 
prosecute the purposes of his ambition, by 
placing him in the presence of the kings, at the 
head of a trusty and well disciplined body of 
soldiers; while his rivals were forced to seek their 
fortunes in distant quarters of the empire. 

Had the electors of the kings been sincere in 
the professions of esteem and loyalty which 
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they made, when:they affected to pay so great 
a deference to justice and right, the steps which 
Perdiccas had taken would, in all probability, 
have been the most effectual, of all others, for 
securing to himself the exclusive direction of 
the empire. But men who had great and pow- 
erful armies, ready to move at their nod, and 
who could command the treasures of wealthy 
nations, were not very likely to act disinterest- 
edly on such an occasion. In truth, every one 
hoped to find an early opportunity of throwing 
off the mask; and: until that opportunity should 
offer, they were willing to acknowledge the so- 
vereignty of kings, whose incapacity to inspect 
the proceedings of their servants, would allow 
time for their schemes to ripen. 

The flames of sedition at length broke forth ; 
when there appeared to be three distinct, active, 
and aspiring factions in the empire. One was 
headed by Perdiccas, and supported by Eume- 
nes; another was headed by Ptolemy, and sup- 
ported by Antipater and Craterus; and the third, 
which ultimately proved the most formidable of 
all, was raised and maintained by Antigonus 
alone. This chief seems to have had the most 
daring and intrepid mind of all the captains of 
Macedon. None ventured to speak his senti- 
ments so freely as he, at the election of the 
kings, and he was the first who presumed to re- 
monstrate with Perdiccas, on the new arrange- 


ment that had been made in the state, But it 
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was Ptolemy who first disclaimed the power of 
the united Monarchs, and who prepared, in the 
face of the world, to act the part of an inde- 
pendent sovereign prince. Removed to so great 
a distance from the seat of empire, he could 
strengthen his army, and establish his `govern- 
ment as he pleased, without interruption: En- 
couraged by these circumstances, he was hasten- 
ing to render his possessions stable and secure, 
when Perdiccas judged it expedient, for the 
safety of the Macedonian interests, to’ march 
into Egypt witha powerful army. This com- 
mander crossed over into Asia; but, before he 
had nearly accomplished his march, he was in- 
formed that Antipater and Craterus were also in 
arms, and that they were pursuing the same 
route which he himself had taken. The prepa- 
rations which Ptolemy had already made . were 
too alarming to admit of delay. Perdiccas, 
therefore empowered or ordered Eumenes to 
- watch the motions of Antipater and Craterus ; 
while he, and the two kings, should ‘direct their 
march towards Egypt. ~After undergoing con- 
siderable fatigue, he reached the Egyptian fron- 
tier. Hostilities were instantly commenced, and 
frequent and vigorous efforts were made by the 
royal troops, against the forces of Ptolemy, in 
vain. The soldiers, discouraged at length by 
their ill success, and disgusted with the haughty 
and overbearing deportment of their general, 
mutinied, and slew him. 
VOL, IL | R 
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Dusing these transactions, the other parties 
were not inactive. Antipaters main object 
was to check the growing power of Perdiccas, 
who, under. pretext of guarding the rights of the 
kings, appeared to be grasping at the supre- 
macy for himself. He divided his army into 
two bodies ; the one he put under the command 
of Craterus, who was to make head against 
Eumenes; and with the other he marched into 
Cilicia, that he might have it in his power to 
succour Ptolemy, in case the royal party should 
prevail. `. | | 

Before he had time to Jearn any thing con- 
cerning the operations of the contending pow- 
ers in Egypt, he had the mortification to hear of 
the death of Craterus. That general had fallen, 
and his army had been routed, chiefly through 
the artifices of Eumenes. Eumenes knowing 
how much his opponent was esteemed by the 
national troops, did not judge it safe te permit 
them to take a station in the field, from whence 
they might have an opportunity of discovering 
the favourite general, against whom they were 
to act. In drawing up his troops, therefore, he 
took care to oppose the foreigners that were 
in his army to the soldiers of Macedon; and by 
that cautious management, not a single soldier 
in his army knew by whom the enemy were led 
en, till Craterus was found breathless on the 
field of batile. 

By the death of Craterus, Phila, the only 
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daughter of Antipater, was lefta widow. From 
a two-fold cause, therefore, Antipater must have 
been afflicted by the loss which he had sustained. 
But he was not doomed to mourn dong: a pal- 
liative was very soon brought him; and that 
was, the news of the death of Perdiccas. In 
consequence of that important event, Antipater 
was solicited to join the army in Syria, in order 
to make new arrangements for the govern- 
ment of the empire. He repaired thither with 
all convenient expedition ; and upon his arrival, 
was, by general consent, appointed protector of 
the kings. 

This was a fatal blow to the interest of the 
friends of Perdiccas. Eurydice, /who owed her 
present exaltation to the interposition of the 
late protector, set herself to disturb the quiet 
of his successor; but she soon found his au- 
thority too great, to be affected by any exertion 
of her’s. She therefore began to soften in her 
resentment; and in alittle time, she tendered 
him not only her support, but her confidence. 
Antipater thinking it requisite to revisit Ma- 
cedon, lost no time in adjusting matters in Asia. 
He found Eumenes determined in his purpose 
of prosecuting the war against the enemies of 
Perdiccas, because he behevad them to be the 
enemies of the true interests of Macedon. He 
therefore appointed Antigonus to continue hos- 
tilities with Eumenes, in the name of the kings. 
He eugene his son Cassander the command of a 
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very considerable army; with secret injunctions 
to guard, with'a jealous eye, the proceedings 
of Antigonus. Of that officer’s valour and con- 
duct, he entertained not a doubt; but he pru- 
‘dently thought, that he had ‘too bold a genius 
to be constantly awed by the irresolute and tardy 
‘commands of a distracted and distant govern- 
ment. Matters being thus settled, he, together 
‘with the kings, set out for Macedon. 

Antigonus now prepared to act with uncom- 
mon vigour against Eumenes. He had every 
incentive to dispatch; his temper was naturally 
suited to action; he was dissatisfied with the 
manner in which the great departments of the 
state were filled; he bore-no good will to Eu- 
menes, and he had the sanction of royal au- 
thority for taking the most effectual measures 
to crush‘him. A battle soon ensued, in which 
Eumenes was betrayed by one of his officers, 
and completely discomfited; but that discom- 
fiture was productive of one of the chief glories 
of his life. Having rallied his men, he escaped 
‘the pursuit of his enemies, by striking into ano- 
_-ther road, He returned to the field of battle 
unperceived ; burned the bodies of the slain, 
and covered their ashes with a large mound of 
‘earth: he then selected six hundred of his ablest 
‘soldiers, and with them returned to Nora, a cas- 
tle bordering on’ Cappadocia. His ingenuity 
and his exertions, while in that fortress, have 
been very justly admired, `- The only provisions 
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which he had, were corn, salt, and water. On 
these he held out against the whole strength of 
Antigonus’s army, for a complete year, and at 
length forced him to quit the siege. 

A very important revolution had, by this time, 
- taken place in Europe. Antipater had been cut 
off by a violent disease; and Polyperchon, 
whom he had appointed to succeed him in the 
high offices of governor-general of Macedon, 
and protector of the kings, had ascended the 
throne. This man was destitute of resolution, 
of wisdom, and of probity; a proficient in no- 
thing but the mere forms of transacting business 
and in the ceremonials of a court. His country 
had, of course, reason to look for ostentation and 
splendor, instead of-politic schemes, and bene- 
ficial acts of. legislation. 

It was not long before he evinced the extent 
of his capacity for conducting the empire. On 
the death of Antipater a general council was 
held, in order to consult for the general good. 
The first resolution taken by that court, was 
one proposed and strenuously supported by 
Polyperchon. The substance of it was, That. 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, 
should be recalled, and appointed to superintend 
the rearing of Alexander, the’ son of- Roxana: 
This’ resolution was extremely impolitic, and 
full of danger. For it was to place in an im- 
portant situation a woman, whose. alarming in- 
terferences |in government had determined 
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former governors to keep her constantly at a dis- 
tance from the seat of empire. She had resided 
for several years at Epirus; and one of the last 
admonitions which Antipater gave to Poly- 
perchon was, never to permit her to return to 
Macedon. | 

But Polyperchon was not guided by the 
prudent counsel of his predecessor. Not only 
did he allow Olympias to take up her abode in 
Macedon, but made her his chief confidant, and, 
in a little while, virtually committed to her care 
the government of the whole nation. Though 
a woman of a violent and revengeful temper of 
mind, yet she was not destitute of discernment. 
The deep and often fatal intrigues in which she 
had been concerned, had taught her the know- 
ledge of men. That knowledge was exerted on 
the, occasion of which we are now speaking ; 
for instead of nominating to the chief command 
in Asia, one whose dissolute morals promised 
fair to promote any arbitrary scheme which the 
court might propose, she appointed Eumenes, 
who was the most loyal and steady friend which 
the royal family had. There was much wisdom 
in employing such a character as Eumenes at 
that critical juncture. The power of Antigonus 
had for a considerable time been increasing ; 
one or two more successful campaigns would, in 
all likelihood, have placed him above the reach 
of opposition. 

On receiving the letters which conferred on 
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him the supreme command in the east, Eumenes 
made haste to acquit himself with credit. He 
had a powerful rival to contend with. Being 
inferior to him with regard to the number of his 
soldiers, and also in point of influence in the 
Asiatic provinces, he was under the necessity of 
employing the whole resources of his inventive 
genius. He didso: and he might have been 
victorious in the end, had not his friends de- 
serted him. He made a considerable augmenta- 
tion of his forces; and by granting appoint- 
ments, and conferring honours, soon found means 
to gain over to his cause many of the most pow- 
erful officers in the opposite interest. The Ar- 
gyraspide, a body of hardy Macedonian ve- 
terans, who had been presented with silver 
shields by Alexander the Great, in consideration 
of their valiant exploits, and who were therefore 
held in high estimation by their fellow-soldiers, 
soon became attached to his party. This was 
looked upon as no slight mark of his superior 
address, and favour with the military. He was 
peculiarly careful to avoid giving offence to the 
higher rank of officers, well knowing, that men 
who had withstood so many changes in govern- 
ment, who had so much influence with the sol- 
diery, and who, moreover, had it in their power 
to disappoint his measures, by endeavouring to 
second those of his opponent, could not be af- 
fronted but at the expence of his honour and 


success. The first step which he took to pre- 
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vent their ideas of precedency, and their mu- 
tual jealousy of being supplanted in their com- 
mander’s favour, from disturbing the peace of 
the army, was, to cause a pavillion, with a throne 
in the midst of it, to be erected ; around which 
throne his officers were to assemble, when any 
public. business was to be transacted. This pa- 
villion was after the manner of that which Alex- 
ander used on a similar occasion. Eumenes pre- 
tended that he was directed to do so in a dream. 
The expedient doubtless was a good one. It 
might answer the purpose for which it was in- 
tended; but while it did so, it demonstrated the 
precarious ground on which Macedonian com- 
manders then stood. 

Eumenes was enabled to keep the field against 
Antigonus for about three years, in which time 
he generally had the advantage. Antigonus at 
length, provoked by the obstinacy, and filled 
with apprehensions at the enterprising spirit of 
his antagonist, resolved to make one desperate, 
and, if possible, decisive effort. He resolved 
to attack Eumenes in his winter-quarters. Peu- 
cestus, commander of the royal horse, had se- 
cretly-gone over to the interests of the enemy. 
When Antigonus made his attack, Peucestus 
managed his command in such a way, as to 
render the horse of little or no service to the 
army to which they belonged. The infantry 
made a brave and successful stand against the 
enemy. The phalanx of Antigonus was routed 
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by them; and had their exertions been sup- 
ported by the cavalry, Antigonus’s fortune 
would that day have been reversed. But they 
were left to combat alone. Antigonus improved 
the advantage, and wheeling about upon their 
rear, threw them somewhat into confusion. 
Still, however, they kept the field, and by their 
intrepidity, kept the issue of the battle in sus- 
pense, till they were informed that a detachment 
from that part of the enemy’s army which had 
been opposed to Peucestus, had fallen upon the 
baggage, and made themselves masters of their 
wives, their children, and of all the treasures 
which they had won in the course of their Asiatic 
wars. This news inspired the whole army with 
rage, resentment, and grief. They were incensed 
not only against Peucestus, by whose baseness 
they had been betrayed, but against Eumenes. 
under whose command their private fortunes 
and the public cause had sustained so insupport- 
able a blow. They meditated revenge on both: 
but first of all it appeared requisite to try to re- 
cover their families and effects. In a mean and 
submissive manner, therefore, they applied to 
Antigonus to restore the fortunes which his arms 
had acquired.. Antigonus readily agreed to 
grant them that request, and any other they 
should make, provided they would forthwith de- 
liver into his hands Eumenes, “ who was not a 
“ Macedonian by birth, and who had been de- 
1 clared an enemy to the public.” 
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These insinuations, we may suppose, would 
find ready admittance into the minds of men 
who were already dissatisfied with the person 
against whom they were made. The greater 
part of the army fell in with the proposition of 
Antigonus ; and, among the first, were the fa- 
mous Argyraspida. Eumenes was seized ; his 
hands were tied behind his back; and his 
soldiers were carrying him to Antigonus, when 
he besought them to grant him leave to speak. 
They allowed him a hearing. But though his 
speech was well calculated to soften their hearts; 
though it unfolded to them the dangers they. 
were about to bring on the state, by rendering 
Antigonus absolute; and reproached them with 
the cruelty and injustice of delivering to his ex- 
ecutioner a general, who had undergone so 
many toils for their honour, and for the aggran- 
dizement of the empire, still they remained 
unmoved, He entreated them to rescue him 
from the disgrace of being put to death by the 
hands of an enemy, by doing that last office to 
him themselves. But he entreated them in vain. 
He was conducted to Antigonus’s camp, his 
hands bound in the manner we have mentioned ; 
and, after a few days’ confinement, was brought 
forth and executed. 

The late signal success of Antigonus opened 
a wide field for his ambition. It inspired him 
with insolence and pride, and filled the neigh- 
bouring princes with consternation and dismay. 
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To ward off the misfortunes which such pros- 
perous events might have occasioned, those very 
commanders who had lately opposed him, now 
hastened to make their submission, and to 
proffer their aid and support. He readily ac- 
cepted their acknowledgments of his supe- 
riority, but was backward in assuring them of 
his protection. In truth, it was not his intention 
to protect them. The prospect of rising among 
the princes of the earth, which then began to 
dawn, had rendered him interested and selfish. 
The theatre on which he then appeared, exten- 
sive as it was, exhibited too many actors for any 
one of them to become illustrious: it was, there- 
fore, his intention to lessen their number. Se- 
veral of the inferior governors were sacrificed ; 
and his resentment and suspicions would have 
been allayed, had not Seleucus still stood in the 
way. 

Seleucus had been appointed governor of Ba- 
bylon by Antipater. He was an able. and an en- 
terprising commander. He had always profess- 
ed himself the friend of Antigonus; and none 
that knew him ever thought of questioning the 
sincerity of his professions. But Antigonus was 
become a tyrant; and tyranny admits not of 
lasting friendship. It vexed him to see any Asi- 
atic commander holding an appointment not 
immediately derived from him. He therefore 
advanced to Babylon, in order to extort the sub- 
mission of the governor. The method he took 
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to compel Seleucus to come to a speedy expla- 
nation was, his requesting an exact statement of 
the revenues of his province. “At this request 
Seleucus was astonished. He told Antigonus 
that he had been invested with the command 
and direction of his province by the court of 
Macedon, and that, of course, he was account- _ 
able to none for his proceedings but to that 
court, or to those whom it might delegate. An- 
tigonus persisted in his right to have satisfaction, 
and began to threaten. Seleucus thought it was 
now high time for him to be gone. With. the 
privacy and assistance of some of his officers, 
he got together a small detachment of horse, 
and in the night quitted Babylon and fled into 
Egypt. He well knew that it would have been 
in vain to have attempted to oppose Antigonus 
with,arms ; and perceiving with what unprece- 
dented cruelty other governors had been treated, 
he wisely determined to seek safety in flight. 
These revolutions were the means by which 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, 
were again brought forth into public notice. 
The last of these chiefs soon came to act a very 
distinguished part among the governors of the 
Macedonian empire. The whole influence of 
Antigonus’s family had almost fallen before his 
power. It was not long before the report of 
Antigonus’s victories had spread itself over 
every province then under the dominion of Ma- 
cedon. In Europe the dismemberment of the 
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Empire was dreaded; and in Asia and Africa 
little else was looked for than the reign of a 
despotic prince. All were alarmed, and ready 
to listen to the advice of any one who was ca- 
pable of projecting any plan for their relief. 
Ptolemy was the first who evinced his zeal in 
thwarting the measures of Antigonus. The 
news which Seleucus had brought to him con- 
cerning that bold commander, confirmed the 
apprehensions he had formerly entertained of 
his views. To embarrass and crush him the 
more effectually, he leagued himself with Ly- 
simachus and Cassander, who joined cordially 
in 4 wish to overthrow his power. They were 
preparing to commence hostilities, when An- 
tigonus resolved to shew them that he was not 
intimidated by their preparations. He collect- 
ed’ his forces with all possible speed; and, 
before the enemy were aware, the greater part 
of the provinces of Ccelosyria and Phoenicia 
had submitted to his arms. Finding that his 
conquests could not easily be extended without 
a fleet to co-operate with his land forces, he 
set every hand to the building of ships; and 
before the end of the year he was ready to put 
to sea with five hundred sail. The first ex- 
pedition of this armament was against Tyre, 
which opered its gates to him after a siege of 
near four months. j a 
Whilst these operations were going forward, 
the other belligerent powers were up in arms. 
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Cassander had led his forces towards the coasts 
of the Lesser Asia, and had made himself master 
of several provinces, The news of this reach- 
ing Antigonus, he judged it necessary to hasten 
to the relief of those provinces. In a short time, 
therefore, he encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Cassander’s army ; but no action took place, 
Cassander being sensible of the inferiority of 
his troops, in respect to numbers, to those of 
the enemy. 

At the same time very vigorous exertions were 
making against Antigonus in another quarter. 
Ptolemy having levied a formidable army, had 
reached Gaza, and attacked and defeated Deme- 
trius, the son of Antigonus, who had been left 
to command in his father’s absence. But De- 
metrius soon regained the honour which he had 
lost. Having come up with Cilles, one of Pto- 
lemy’s generals in the Upper Syria, he won a 
complete victory over him; and in a short time 
Ccelosyria and Phoenicia, which had been wrest- 
ed from Demetrius by Ptolemy, submitted to 
the power and government of the family of 
-Antigonus. 

The defeat of Demetrius, at Gaza, enabled 
Ptolemy to support Seleucus in his elaims on 
Babylon. Ptolemy was happy to find so able a 
confederate; he therefore furnished him with a 
small body of troops (all, however, that he could 
spare), and with them Seleucus marched to at- 
tempt the recovery of his government.. e 
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army which he then commanded did not amount 
to fourteen hundred men, and he was to con- 
duct them through that extensive country which 
lies between Phoenicia and Babylon, many dis- 
tricts of which were peopled by men in the in- 
terest of Antigonus. He accomplished his 
march; and on his.approach to the city, the 
whole inhabitants ran out to meet him, and to 
welcome his appearance among them. Thus 
was Seleucus restored to a command which his 
abilities and virtues gave him a high title to; 
and to a people who respected and loved him, 
on account of the prudence and moderation 
which he had evinced ever since he had been 
set over them. The attachment which his peo- 
ple bore to him, added to the vigour of his 
own mind, secured to him, through the remain- 
der of his days, the possession of Babylon, with 
little interruption, and of some neighbouring 
states. 

Antigonus and Demetrius were now become 
the enemies of the whole Macedonian empire, 
and a general combination was formed against 
them. But it was not found easy to humble 
their power. Their activity and resources 
seemed to be inexhaustible. In Greece the 
fEtolians and Epirots, spurred on and supported 
by them, had taken the field against Cassander. 
Ptolemy had carried his arms into the Lower 
Asia, and sent his fleets to reduce the Ægean 
islands that were in league with Antigonus. To 
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both of these objects, therefore, Antigonus was 
forced to attend. Lysimachus and Cassander, 
on the other hand, were making depredations 
on the provinces situated on the banks of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus: there, also, the aid 
of Antigonus or Demetrius was necessary. In 
snort, they were beset with foes on every hand, 
and they maintained their cause with an astonish- 
ing degree of vigour and success. 

The period was now at hand when the Mace- 
donian empire was for ever to be torn from the 
family of Philip. Its various governors had, for 
atime, been suffered to act without controul ; 
or, if there existed any controul, it was that of 
one general over another, which neither could 
brook, because each thought himself the equal 
of his rival. Their ambitious views had long 
been fostering: the commotions of the state had 
quickened their growth; and, in the pride or 
the prospect of victory, they were not likely 
soon to subside. It was not, however, till after 
a considerable time, that any of them dared to 
avow his intentions. Every declaration of war, 
and every overture for peace, was made in the 
name of the young king Alexander; and if a 
prince was dethronéd, or a country ravaged, it 
was on account of him and the royal family. 
These artifices were the more remarkable, that 
thev were made at the very period, and by those 
very men, by whose perfidy the royal family 
was daily mouldering away. Olvmpias, Alex- 
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ander’s mother, had lately been murdered by 
Cassander; and Cleopatra, his sister, had fallen 
a victim to the ambition of Antigonus. Cas- 
sander having usurped the government, it was 
not difficult to foresee what would be the end 
of Roxana and the king her son. They were 
looked upon by Cassander as obstacles to his 
power, and in a short time they were put to 
death by his direction. At his instigation also, 
Hercules, the son of Alexander, by Barsine, 
was secretly murdered. | 

After the perpetration of ‘such barbarous 
deeds, it was vain to hope that mankind would 
any longer be imposed upon. The generality 
of the leading men were convinced of this, and 
they resolved to throw off a veil through which 
every eye could pierce. Antigonus was the 
first to declare his views. He was emboldened 
by the successes of his son Demetrius. All 
Greece had acknowledged the force of Deme- 
trius’s arms; the island of Cyprus had been re- 
duced by him; and the Egyptian fleet, com- 
manded by Piblemy, had been totally defeated. 
On receiving the news of the reduction of Cy- 
prus, and, above all, of the overthrow of Ptolemy, 
Antigonus was transported with joy, and is- 
sued out orders, that he and his son should forth- 
with be proclaimed kings of Syria. 

So pleasing an example was not likely to want 
followers. Accordingly, Seleucus and Lysima- 
chus, without taking time to consult the inclina- 
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tions of those whom they governed, gave orders 
that. they should be saluted kings. The other 
leading men resolved to accept of the same ho- 
nourable distinction, as soon as the situation of 
their affairs would permit. 

The Syrian kings, now inflamed with the love 
of dominion, mark out Egypt as the first victim 
of their power and ambition. Demetrius is ap- 
pointed admiral of the fleet; Antigonus himself 
takes the command of the land army. A storm 
at sea, the sultry heats of the deserts between 
Syria and Egypt, and the vigilance of Ptolemy, 
disappointed the ambitious views of Antigonus 
and Demetrius. They quitted Egypt; and, as 
the only means of safety, made a hasty retreat 
into Syria. Ptolemy, after this repulse of such 
formidable enemies, assumed the title and the 
dignity of a king. 

The Syrian princes, in order to redeem the 
honour of their arms, resolved to carry them 
against the Rhodians, on pretence that they had 
furnished supplies to Ptolemy in his late con- 
test with Syria. The Rhodians had for many 
years. been renowned. for their skiil in naval 
affairs. Their commerce was considerable, their 
soil rich and fertile; the conquest of Rhodes, 
therefore, would present to the invaders a plen- 
tiful harvest, Demetrius having made good his 
landing on that island, sat down before the ca- 
pital, determined to exhaust all his ingenuity, 
in order to reduce it to obedience. Of all the 
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princes of his time, he is said to have been at 
once the most ingenious, the most profound, 
and the most intrepid. In the construction of 
warlike engines his genius shone forth with par- 
ticular lustre. It was from the amazing efficacy 
of some of these that he acquired the name of 
Poliorcetes, the Stormer of Cities. The Rho- 
dians, supported by their numerous fleets, and 
furnished with stores from Greece and from 
Egypt, withstood every attack with firmness, 
and ultimately obliged the besiegers to draw off 
their forces. The high spirit of Demetrius was 
mortified by the unexpected resistance of the 
Rhodians, and the ingenuity and constancy 
with which they opposed all the firmness of his 
resolution and the resources of his invention. 
The solicitations that were made to Demetrius 
by the Athenians, to come and rescue them from 
the oppression of Cassander, were gladly re- 
ceived by him in such a juncture. He found 
his reputation declining every hour that he re- 
mained in Rhodes, and was extremely happy 
to undertake an expedition, the urgency of 
which might serve as a pretext for his having 
abandoned an object for which such great and 
formidable preparations had been made. In 
Greece his-arms were attended with more suc- 
cess. He soon forced Cassander to raise the 
siege of Athens; pursued him in his retreat; 
and, having come up with him, threw his army 
into disorder, and obliged them to fly with prè 
s2 
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cipitation into Macedon. The result of this tri- 
umph was, the submission. of the greater part of 
Greece. All the cities, from the straits of Ther- 
mopylz to the isthmus of Corinth, yielded to his 
prevailing power; and also many cities in the 
Peloponnesus. 

The Grecians, sunk into effeminacy and ser- 
vility, thought that the interposition of Deme- 
trius in their favour had laid them under an 
eternal cbligation to him, and that they were 
in gratitude bound to make him the greatest and 
earliest return in their power. They therefore 
studied to feed his appetites, and to gratify his 
passions. There was no sensual indulgence 
with the means of which they did not furnish 
him. The orators made the most fulsome and 
ridiculous panegyrics on his virtues and his vic- 
tories. The nation at large complimented him 
on-his being the restorer of the liberties of an 
oppressed people ; and, to complete his honours, 
a solemn convention of the states declared -him 
generalissime of all Greece. 

Had Antigonus discovered and pursued his 
true interest, he would have availed himself of 
the defeat of Cassander, to enter into some be- 
neficial alliance with that commander. But 
instead of that, he rejected with disdain all his 
advances towards reconciliation. He would not 
even enter into a treaty of peace with him, 
though he condescended to ask it in the most 
suppliant manner. The only terms he would 
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grant were unconditional submission, and a total 
renunciation of every claim on the kingdom of 
Macedon. 

This impolitic insolence did not go unchas- 
tised, Cassander’s influence in Europe was still 
great, and he had the esteem of several of the 
eastern princes. But the chief advantage he 
had over Antigonus was, the antipathy which all ~ 
their neighbours bore to the Syrian kings. 
Many of them had already smarted under the 
rod of their oppression, and all of them had 
much to fear from their ambitious and tyran- 
nical principles. They therefore joined, avow- 
edly and cordially, in checking the growth of 
a power which threatened one day to over- 
whelm them. The confederacy: against Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius was composed of the Ma- 
cedonians, the Thracians, and the Egyptians, 
together with some inferior states. Lysimachus 
was appointed to the command of the Thraci- 
ans, and a detachment of Macedonians; and 
Seleucus to that of the Egyptians, togērher with 
the houshold troops, which had’ been put under 
his direction by Perdiccas. Lysimachus’ made 
all possible haste in conducting his army into 
Asia. Before the winter he had reached Phrygia. 
He made several offers of accommodation’ with 
Antigonus, who was then in the same province; 
but this prince was too confident of success to 
listén to his proposals. 

Early iw the spring news was brought'to Anti- 
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gonus that Seleucus was approaching rapidly, at 
the head of a powerful army. On receiving 
that intelligence, he dispatched a messenger to 
Demetrius, to request of him to march to his 
assistance as quickly as possible. Demetrius 
obeyed his father’s command; and had arrived 
in Phrygia a very short time, when it was re- — 
ported that Seleucus had joined Lysimachus. 
Thus united, the Syrian army consisted of se- 
venty thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and 
seventy-five elephants; that of the confederates 
of sixty-four thousand foot, ten thousand five 
hundred horse, four hundred elephants, and an 
hundred and twenty chariots of war. Both 
armies were anxious about the event of a bat- 
tle, by which the fate of kingdoms was to be 
decided. Antigonus, who never had been seen 
to shrink from any form of danger, is said to 
have betrayed several marks of fear on this oc- 
casion. The eventful battle was fought near to 
Ipsus, an inconsiderable town in the province 
of Phrygia. It were needless to record all the 
manœuvres and feats of valour to which it gave 
rise, it will be enough to say, that both armies 
behaved gallantly, and acted with a degree of 
zeal and energy which would have done ho- 
nour to a better cause. The brave Antigonus 
fell; the Syrians were completely routed; and 
Demetrius with much difficulty effected his es- 
cape, at the head of nine thousand men. The 
success of the confederates is ascribed to the 
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good conduct of Seleucus, who took advantage 
of the warmth of Demetrius, in pursuing with 
too much ardour a body of the enemy which 
he had put to flight. With Antigonus fell the 
greatness of the Syrian empire. | 

Antigonus, when he was slain, was in the 
eighty-fourth year of hisage. He was a person 
of noble extraction. He espoused Stratonice, 
the daughter of Correus, a young lady of ex- 
quisite beauty; and by her had two sons, De- 
metrius and Philip. Philip died in early youth; 
Demetrius, as we have already seen, was the 
pride and support of his father’s days. There 
was no commander in the service of Macedon 
who had been more in the field than Antigonus: 
his whole life had been a scene of activity and 
peril; and hehad on all occasions, displayed the 
utmost zeal and bravery. He had risen from 
being an officer in the army of- Alexander, to 
be the lord of some of the fairest provinces in 


Asia. 
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CHAP. XV. 


REVOLUTIONS IN MACEDON AND GREECE, FROM 
THE DEATH OF ANTIPATER, TO THE FINAL OVER- 
THROW OF THE FAMILY OF PHILIP. 


(CASSANDER, apprehending the perilous si- 
tuation in which he and all the friends of the 
late administration of Macedon were placed, re- 
solved to take some precautions for their safety. 
He began to reflect on the character of Poly- 
perchon, which being that of a credulous and 
inhuman man, determined him to act with equal 
circumspection and dispatch. Besides, he was 
dissatisfied with the disposition of affairs which 
his father had made; and was stimulated by his 
ambition to attempt the recovery of a command, 
to wnich he reckoned that he had the best right. 
From these, and some other considerations of a 
similar nature, he was led to adopt the following 
expedient: —He engaged a number of his most 
respectable friends to accompany him into the 
country, to enjoy the diversion of hunting, 
When they had got a considerable distance from 
court, he assembled them together, and dis- 
closed his mind. He told them, that his true 
reason for having brought them to that place 
was, that he might have the advantage of their 
opinions, ina matter in which their lives and 
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fortunes were deeply concerned. What he al- 
Juded to was, the arrangement that had lately 
been made in the conduct of public affairs, and 
the consequences that were likely to flow from 
that arrangement. He then expatiated at great 
length, on the dangers that threatened the na- 
tion, from the junction of interests that had 
taken place between the protector and Olympias, 
the ancient and implacable enemy of Antipater, 
and of all his friends. He set before them the 
obligations which they lay under to obviate the 
misfortunes which might be expected to rise out 
of that union; and, that they might join with 
the greater alacrity in doing so, he stated the 
motives which he thought would induce Anti- 
gonus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, to become the 
enemies of Polyperchon. It is not known whe- 
ther he then avowed his intentions of supplant- 
ing the protector, or whether he spoke of only 
providing for the security of his friends. At 
any rate, his remonstrances procured him many 
powerful partizans, in confidence of whose 
support he resolved to act independently and 
openly. ` 

In the mean time Polyperchon was busied in 
new-modelling the government of Greece. He 
had held a council of state, in which it was re- 
solved to displace all the governors who had 
been: nominated by Antipater, and to restore 
democracy throughout that country. The edict, 
which was published on that occasion, is to be 
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found in the works of Diodorus. The manner 
in which it is written gives us the highest opi- 
nřon of the genius of the Macedonians of that 
period. The body of the edict contains se- 
veral great stretches of the royal prerogative ; 
while the preamble abounds with protestations 
of the court’s having no other end in view, by 
the measure enjoined, than to restore liberty to 
the Grecian people. 

This proclamation, gracious as it pretended to 
be, did not meet with unanimous approbation. 
The main object of it was, to break the power 
of the late governors; but the governors did not 
chuse to submit to adecree, by which they were 
evidently to be sufferers; they hesitated fora 
while, and then had recourse to Cassander for 
relief. The Athenian being of more conse- 
quence to Macedon than any other Grecian ° 
state, the eyes of all men were turned on Ni- 
canor, governor of Athens. Had Nicanor com- 
plied readily, all the ends of the edict would 
certainly have been gained; the rest of the 
governors would have followed his example: 
but, instead of falling in with the wishes of the 
court, he endeavoured to set their power at de- 
fiance. He at first questioned the authority of 
Polyperchon: when Olympias, some time after, 
wrote to him on the subject, he devised new 
causes. of procrastination; and he continued to 
do so, till he had sufficiently strengthened the 
garrison at Munichia, which he commanded. In 
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that situation he might have held out till Cas- 
sander could haye- had time to bring him suc- 
cours: but he was now able to do more than 
protect his fort. Instead, therefore, of quitting 
the Munichian fort, as the proclamation required, 
or of barely defending it, as his friends expected, 
he sallied forth, and made himself master of the 
Pyreus. 

The people, intoxicated with the ideal liberty 
which they now enjoyed, and provoked at the 
resistance made by Nicanor to their beneficent 
deliverers, determined to take an active part in 
the dispute. Their fury, always violent, and 
for the most part misguided, turned upon the 
patriotic Phocion, and a few more distinguished 
citizens. Their ostensible reasons for these 
outrages were, that these men had been in- 
strumental in bringing about the revolution, by 
which Greece had been deprived of her de- 
mocracy ; and that they were still in the habit 
of consulting with Nicanor, who was the avow- 
ed enemy of the people’s liberty. These rea- 
sons, groundless as they were, effected the ruin 
of Phocion, and his friends. Being immedi- 
ately proscribed, they threw themselves upon 
_ the mercy of Alexander, the son of Polyperchon, 
who was then entering Attica, at the head of a 
powerful army. By this time, Polyperchon 
bimself was at hand: he had left Macedon, ac- 
eompanied by Philip Aridzeus and was hasten- 
ing to join the troops under his command to 
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those led on by his son. Alexander, having 
heard Phocion and the other unhappy exiles 
relate their story, was convinced of the injustice 
of the decree, by which they had been expelled 
the city. He sent them to his father, with let- 
ters of recommendation from himself, and at- 
tended by Dinarchus, a Corinthian, the old and 
intimate friend of Polyperchon. But, in a little 
time, arrived deputies from Athens, charging 
them with high treason. Polyperchon was, at 
first, somewhat puzzled how to act, between 
the very opposite representations of the Athe- 
nians and his son. -But interested motives pre- 
vailed over those of justice and humanity. He 
perceived, that to thwart the Athenians, would 
not only alienate their minds from his govern- 
ment, but give them ground to believe, that he 
was not sincere in the professions he had pub- 
lished in the late edict. He therefore caused 
Phocion and his friends to be chained, and sent 
back to Athens. The message which accom- 
panied them was to this effect: “Though he 
“ was persuaded that they were traitors, yet he 
“left them to be judged by the Athenians, as a 
“free people.” Phocion desired to know whe- 
ther he was to be proceeded against, according 
to the regular forms of law? Being told that 
he was;, he added; “How was that possible, if 
“no hearing was to be allowed’ him?” Per- 
ceiving, from the violence of' the popular cla- 
mour, that no opportunity of defence was to be 
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granted him, he exclaimed, “As for myself, 
“JT confess the crime of which I am accused, 
“ and submit chearfully to the sentence of the 
“law; but consider, O ye Athenians, what it is 
“ that these men have done, that they should 
“ thus be involved in the same calamity with 
“me.” The people called out vehemently, 
“ They are your accomplices, and we need no 
“ further ground of accusation.” A decree was 
then drawn up, and read, by which Phocion, 
Nicocles, Atreudippus, Agamon, and Pythocles, 
were condemned to suffer. These men were 
present: the following were doomed to the 
same untimely end, though absent, viz. De- 
metrius, Callimedon, and Charicles. Many of 
the people moved, that Phocion should be put 
to the torture before he was executed; but that 
punishment appearing too severe, he was put to 
death, without being tortured. When the votes 
were collecting, many of his enemies were seen 
with garlands on their heads and demonstrating 
all the satisfaction they could have felt, on the 
discomfiture of a powerful public enemy. A 
friend took occasion to ask Phocion, as they 
were bearing him to the place of execution, 
what commands he had to leave for his son: 
“ Only this,” replied he very coolly, “ that he 
“ forget how ill the Athenians treated his fa- 
ier)" 

The resentment of his enemies was not al- 
layed, even after they had deprived him of his 
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life. They passed a decree, by which his body 
was banished the Athenian territories, and any 

erson subjected to a penalty, who should fur- 
nish fire for his funeral pile. One Conopion 
conveyed the corpse a little beyond Eleusina, . 
where he borrowed fire of a Megarian woman, | 
and burned it. A Megarian matron, who at- 
tended on that occasion, raised an humble mo- 
nument on the spot, in memory of the unfortu- 
nate orator; and having carried home his ashes, 
which she had previously collected with great 
care, she buried them under her hearth; putting 
up, in the mean time, this prayer to her houshold 
gods: “To you, O ye deities, who protect this 
“ place, do I commit the precious remains of 
“ the most excellent Phocion; protect them, I 
“ beseech you, from every insult, and deliver 
“ them one day to be deposited in the sepulchre 
‘ of his ancestors, when the Athenians shall 
“ have become wiser.” A short time only had 
intervened, when the prayer of the pious matron 
was fulfilled. The Athenians, as in former in- 
stances of a similar kind, began to abate of their 
fury, and to have their eyes opened to the truth. 
They recollected the many services which the 
state had derived from the superior wisdom of- 
Phocion’s counsels; and on that recollection, 
they could.not but wonder at the part they had 
acted. They decreed for the victim of their 
rage a statue of brass; they ordered his ashes 
to be brought back to Athens, at the public ex- 
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pence; and passed an act, by which all his ac- 
cusers were to be put to death. Agnonides, 
who had been a leader in the plot against Pho- 
cion, was seized and executed. Epicurus and 
Demophilus fled ; but Phocion’s son: overtook 
them, and revenged the death of his father. 
This is said to have been the only - meritorious 
deed which that young man ever performed. 
Entirely destitute of his father’s virtues, he pos- 
sessed but asmall portion of his abilities: in the 
history of his country, therefore, his other actions 
are deservedly forgotten. 

The integrity of Phocion, his magnanimity, 
and his sober, steady zeal for the welfare of his 
country, are not surpassed by those of the most 
patriotic of all his countrymen. Without aim- 
ing at the favour of the great, he often dared to 
stem the popular tide; and without being de- 
terred by the threats of the people, he sometimes 
ventured to espouse the cause of the few who 
stood high, but alone. He had as much probity 
as his illustrious competitor Demosthenes; and 
he wanted all that enthusiasm which sometimes 
threatened to mislead him. His opposition to 
the most popular men of his time, has been 
the cause of his making so distinguished a figure 
in the state, and constitutes the most striking 
feature in his character. It would not be diffi- 
cult to shew, that the motives from which he 
acted, were always prudent and commendable. 
The principle on which he opposed Demos- 
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thenes, when iira orator . would have stirred up 
the Athenians to resist the. -government of Ma- 
cedon, -proves at once the greatnėss of his wis- . 
dom, and the extensiveness of his knowledge of 
the real condition: of the rival. states at that pe- . 
riod. It was this: — “ Since the Athenians are. 
“ no longer able to fill their wonted glorious 
“ sphere, let them adopt counsels suited to 
“ their abilities; and endeavour to court the 
‘ friendship of a power, which they cannot pro- 
voke but to their ruin.” These were his own 
words. The principle on which he proceeded 
in that last struggle which cost him his life, ar- 
gued an equal degree of prudence and tempe- 
rate patriotism. He was condemned for keep- 
ing up a correspondence with Nicanor, who 
continued to hold out after Polyperchon had 
tendered Athens her freedom.. Had that grant 
of the protectors been such as promised to con- 
fer happiness on the state, Phocion would have 
sided with the -multitude ;. but he well knew, 
that the meaning of it was merely _to divide the 
power of Cassander’s party; and as the pro- 
tector did_not immediately support his edict by 
arms, it was plain that it could not take effect . 
while Nicanor remained hostile to it. Besides, 
if Athens was not to reap any advantage from 
the decree, it-would have been extreme folly to 
have superadded to her other evils, that of an 
intestine broil between her governor’ and her 
citizens. He was the only Athenian who was 
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able occasionally to draw the respect both of his 
countrymen and of their enemies. He was a 
tational and.a peaceable patriot; he wished for 
the aggrandizement of his native land; but he 
was anxious that its grandeur should flow from 
those ingenious arts, which spring from national 
anaa, 

Whilst these TE were doing, Cassander, 
who saw no prospect of leiate success by, 
the greatest effort of all the power he could then 
command in Europe, judged it proper to look 
for aid in another quarter. He bad been in- 
dustrious to conciliate the affections of his Ma- 
cedonian friends, and to engage them warmly 
in his cause: having done so, he thought he had 
reason to hope for a happy issue to his affairs. 
He knew how ready Antigonus would be to op- 
pose the measures of any person holding the 
invidious office of protector of the kings; to 
him, therefore, he resolved to fly for succour. 
Indeed, his own personal safety required that 
he should then quit Macedon. The Syrian king 
received Cassander with the greatest affability 
and kindness. He did not lay him under the 
necessity of repeating his request. He hated 
Poly perchon ; and to execute vengeance. on 
him, he saw, would be the shortest and. surest 
road to the conquest of Asia, the grand object 
of his ambition. 

The. troops which Cassander received were 
not numerous; in the hands, however, of a man, 
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animated by so e€nterprizing'd spirit as he pós- 
sessed, they were capable of achieving: great 
exploits. He sét sail for Athens, and arfiving 
in the Pyraeus with his little fleet; was welcomed 
to Greece by Nicanor. With tegard to the new 
administration, Nicanor was quite of the same 
mind with Cassander. He had received his go- 
vernment from Antipater ; he had been the first 
to oppose Polyperchon’s edict ; he had been ex- 
posed to dangér on account of that opposition ; 
he.was, theréfore, the most likely pérson to se- 
dond the views of his intrepid visitor. 
= Polyperchon hearing of the artival of Cas- 
sander, resolved to make a vigorous éffort both 
by sea and land. He assembled a powerful 
army, and marched directly into Attica. This 
portion of Greece was never rémarkable for the 
fertility of its lands; the numbers which fol- 
lowed the protector soon produced scarcity o 
provisions, and that scarcity determined him to 
alter his purpose of immediately subduing his 
enemies. He gave to Alexander, his son, a force 
sufficient to keep Cassander in awe: and with the 
rest of his troops he moved’ towards’ Pelopon- 
nesus, Where his opponent had many friends. 
‘By this time the fleet commanded by Clitus 
had set’sail to meet that of Cassander ; the latter 
was under the conduct of Nicanor. :A battlé 
took place, in-which this commander was de- 
feated, and obliged: to betake himself to flight. 
But his ships being ies and iii Map, 
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oy the addition of a body of light troops sent 
over by Antigonus, he soon found himself in a 
condition to face the enemy. He'put to sea; 
and coming up with Clitus, as‘he lay at anchor 
at Byzantium, he obtained a complete victory. 
A short time after this battle Clitus was slain, by 
an insurrection of the soldiers of Lysimachus. 
+ Meanwhile, Polyperchon had commenced his 
operations in the Peloponnesus. He was deter- 
mined to see his edict obeyed, or to inflict the 
punishment which it threatened in case of dis- 
obedience. Many had been put to death who 
had not readily complied with the terms it pro- 
posed. So severe and unreasonable were his 
proceedings, that he condemned many persons, 
“merely because they had held offices under the 
‘protectorship of Antipater. He was now acting 
like a tyrant; and every province through 
which he passed, was a’scene of confusion and 
blood. The Megalopolitans were the most con- 
siderable body of men, who resisted Polyper- 
chon’s decree. The magistrates and people hav- 
ing consulted on the affair, resolved unanimously 
not to alter their form of government. Such a 
resolution was | treason in the eyes of the pro- 
tector: he declared it to’ be not only an open in- 
sult on his authority, buta tacit acknowledg- 
‘ment of the Megalopolitans being the abettors 
of Cassander’s rebellion, and he denounced ex- 
émplary vengeance against them. The Megalo- 
politans comprehended hig meaning fully; but: 
t 2 
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their counsels had been taken maturely, and 
were not to be easily overturned. They fortified 
their city ; removed their effects, and all those. 
persons who could not assist in defending their 
lives; and to the number of fifteen thousand, 
retired within the walls, determined to make a 
desperate resistance. 

Polyperchon made good his threats: he ap- 
peared before the city, accompanied by Philip 
Aridzus, the king, and supported by a large 
army. His engineers were exceedingly ac- 
tive; before the besieged imagined that the 
enemy had begun to work, three towers, with 
all the wall between them, were undermined 
and thrown down. Polyperchon then made an 
attack, which was well supported by both sides; 
but the Megalopolitans had the advantage. On 
this occasion, the conduct of the Megalopolitan 
wives and youths was very remarkable: while 
their friends had advanced to the breach to face 
the enemy, they had laboured with all their 
might, and had almost completed an intrench- 
ment of earth and rubbish within the breach. 
This repulse did not discourage the protector. 
He resolved to renew the assault, and to avail 
himself of his elephants. The thought of being 
attacked by those animals greatly distressed the 
besieged : they were, however, soon , delivered 
from uneasiness on that account. There hap- 
pened to be among them a man named Damides 
_whe had served und@r Alexander, and who had 
| 3 
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learned from experience the destructive arts of 
his profession. He undertook’ to render the~ 
elephants perfectly useless to.the besiegers, and 
the stratagem he used was this : —he caused long - 
pieces of planks to be driven into the ground, 
with spikes in the ends of them, and over the 
spikes he threw some rubbish, to prevent the 
enemy from discovering the plot: this was done 
all along the inside of the breach. The citizens 
were drawn up between the city and these ma- 
chines, and at each end of the breach. The 
besiegers were now ready to make the attack, 
They moved forward in great order, with the 
elephants in front. These animals having got 
within the breach, found the spikes running 
into their feet, and were thereby much Irritated. 
The citizens, observing this, began to gall them 
and their riders with darts and stones. This occa- 
sioned a dreadful confusion. Many of the spikes 
had pierced so deep, that some of the poor brutes, 
unable to move, fell down. Others were so en- 
raged by the pain they felt, that they turned upon 
their own men, and trod them under foot. The 
Macedonian army observing this were struck 
with dismay, and refused to attempt storming 
the place: Polyperchon was therefore forced to 
retire. News of a nature equally disgraceful 
reached him much about the same time. This 
was an account of the discomfiture of the ad- 
miral Clitus. After such repeated losses he 
saw no prospect of acquiring any. honour in 
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Greece. He appointed a considerable body of 
foot and horse to. block up the Megalopolitans 
in their city, and.the remainder of his army - 
hastened to Macedon. 

Nicanor, loaded with naval honours, had now 
resumed his government. Cassander, sensible 
of the service which the governor had rendered 
him, showed him the greatest attention: and re- 
spect. They were living together on the most. 
intimate and friendly terms, when it was told 
Cassander,. that the. governor had a design of 
making himself the sovereign .of Attica. - He 
had made some difficulty in admitting Cas- 
sander’s troops into some of the forts; a cir- 
cumstance which, being united with that report, 
awakened suspicion, which is nearly :allied. to 
revenge.: Cassander posted some of his men 
in an empty house, and asked Nicanor to meet 
him there, in order to consult about some mat- 
` ters of high moment.“ Nicanor appeared, and 
was entering, when assassins attacked-and mur- 
dered him.’ The indignation of the friends of 
Nicanor was rouzed ;: but when they considered 
that Cassander. was already in possession of: the 
greater part.of the city, and that they were not 
likely to find a very able second in Polyperchon, 
in case they should attempt a revolution, they 
judged it most eligible to submit to their fate. 
Indeed, the engaging manners of Cassander 
tended greatly to reconcile the Athenians to his 
government, His condescension and his gene- 
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rosity bespoke, in many instances, the submis- 
sive negociator, rather than.the successful prince. 

Among the first acts of his power, was the ap- 
pointment of a governor. The person whom he 
named to that office was Demetrius Phalereus, 
the celebrated disciple of Theophrastus. De- 
metrius was at once a philosopher, an orator, 
and a man of virtue. His science he had derived 
from Theophrastus, his lessons of virtue and 
eloquence from Phocion and Demosthenes. The 
one qualified hym to comprehend and encourage 
the literary pursuits of an acute and ingenious 
people ; the ethers to check and controul their 
licentiousness. Cicero speaks in a very favour- 
able manner of his oratory ; but then he says, 
he was the first of all the Greeks who changed 
the bold, nervous, and resistless eloquence of 
the earlier orators, into the mild and pathetic 
species of eloquence; which he thinks is far 
inferior, in point of, merit, to the former, “ as 
“ the power of the. gently-gliding stream is in- 
“ ferior to that of the rough, thundering tor- 
“ rent.” His moderation and kindness towards 
those he governed procured their esteem, and, 
in many instances, their love. They soon re- 
posed the greatest confidence in his wisdom and 
integrity; and that confidence he did- not þe- 
tray. That power which he might have im- 
proved into tyranny, he used as means of pro- 
moting their wealth and grandeur. He repaired 
their public edifices, and even built some new 
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ones. He was so attentive to the improvement 
of their finance, that before his government 
ended the public revenues were greatly en- 
creased. These advantages to the citizens of 
Athens were repaid by them in the honours 
they conferred on their benefactor. They erect- 
ed no less than three hundred statues, as tokens 
of their gratitude, many of which were eques- 
trian. He was respected and honoured by all, 
but was not universally popular, having been 
set over Athens by Cassander, who was looked 
upon as the enemy of the civil liberty of Greece. 

The losses and disgrace which the arms of 
Polyperchon had lately met, cut off every hope 
of his gaining ground in Greece, and deter- 
mined him to content himself with the direction 
of Macedon. Attica was now beyond the reach 
of his power, and the success of the Megalopo- 
litans had inspired all Peloponnesus with con- 
tempt. of his authority. In such a predicament 
ambition would have been ridiculous: but he 
was doomed even to a harder lot. 

Olympias had been recalled to take charge of 
the infant king, Alexander, and to sanction the 
new administration of Macedon by her pre- 
sence. She was now preparing for her return. 
Previously to her quitting Epirus she wrote to 
Eumenes, informing him of her intention of 
revisiting Macedon. Eumenes, who always had 
the welfare of the state near to his heart, ad- 
yised her, in his answer, not to be too precipi- 
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tate in her return; and, in case she did return, 
sto endeavour to forget all the injuries she had 
formerly received, and to try to behave with 
gentleness and forbearance. The sequel of her 
story will show how much stress she laid .ón the 
friendly admonition of Eumenes. She arrived 
in Macedon in a very short time; and, on her 
presence being announced, great consternation 
pervaded the minds of the people: even her 
own friends dreaded the effects of her resent- 
ment. Those who had been devoted to the in- 
terests of Antipater had peculiar reason to trem- 
ble; but, above all, Philip Aridzus and his 
queen. Aridzus, the son of Philip by a con- 
cubine, had from his infancy been subjected to 
that aversion and hatred from Olympias, which 
the relation which subsisted between her and 
him usually excites. The infirmity of his un- 
derstanding was said to have been the effect of 
a potion which she gave him. Cynane, the mo- 
ther of Philip Aridzus’s queen, had been mur- 
dered by Perdiccas, at the instigation of Olym+ 
pias. Amyntas, her futher, the son of Philip 
the First’s elder brother, had also been destroy- 
ed through her contrivance; so that neither 
Philip, nor Eurydice his wife, could be supposed 
to look upon her with complacence. Indeed 
they had every reason to apprehend bad. conse- 
quences from her getting into power, and they 
set themselves to provide for the worst.. Eury- 
dice had more discernment and activity than her 
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husband. She began to levy an army, calling 
upon all who either respected the brother of 
Alexander, their late royal master, or his queen, 
or who revered the virtues of Antipater, to unite 
in defending the rights of their country. She. 
wrote, at the same time to Cassander, pressing 
him to hasten to her assistance; and she gave 
command to Polyperchon not to take any fur- 
ther concern in the administration, but to give 
it up to Cassander, whom the king thought pro- 
per to appoint. The Macedonians readily armed. 
at the request of Eurydice, and in a short time 
she was prepared to do more than defend herself 
from violence. 
These hasty proceedings of Eurydice furnish- 
ed her enemies with sufficient plea for taking up 
arms. Olympias, ever jealous and Mee 
had marked them with attention, and readily 
discovered the necessity she was under of being 
upon her guard. Her brother had sent a body 
of Epirots to escort her to Macedon: to them 
she added some of her Macedonian adherents, 
and straightway marched to join Polyperchon’s 
troops. Having formed a junction, the whole 
army moved on to attack Eurydice, who, ani- 
mated by” the cruel treatment her family had re- 
ceived, led out her forces to meet them. It was 
her wish to have deferred fighting till she could 
have been supported by hen at but her 
precipitate conduct in taking up arms had rouzed ~ 
the apprehensions of the opposing party, and 
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by quickening their motions, had rendered the 
arrival of succour from Cassander impracticable. 
The armies met, and were ready to close, when 
Olympias’s appearance at the head of her troops 
put an end to the dispute. The soldiers of Eu- 
rydice discovering in her mien all the dignity 
and awful majesty of the royal relict of Philip, 
and'of the mother of Alexander the Great, were 
unable to strike a single blow: they quitted 
their ranks, and went over to the standard of 
Olympias. 

This event proved fatal to Eurydice and her 
consort. They both fell into the hands of Olym- 
plas, who persecuted them with all that unre- 
lenting hatred which belonged to her temper. 
They were confined in a prison, which was so 
small, that they could scarcely turn themselves 
in it. Their wretched sustenance was thrown in 
at a little hole, through which passed light and 
air, and all the other limited comforts they were 
permitted to enjoy. Perceiving that this bar- 
barous treatment had no other effect than to ex- 
cite the compassion of the people, and fearing 
that their commiseration would soon be con- 
verted into indignation towards her, she resolved 
to put a period to the miserable existence of her 
prisoners. She instructed some Thracians to 
enter the prison, and dispatch Aridæus; and 
they did so without remorse. He had reigned 
six. years and four months. 

This inhuman actioh being perpetrated, Olym- 
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pias sent messengers to the queen, furnished 
with a poniard, a rope, and a cup of poison, 
desiring her to chuse which she pleased. They 
found her binding up the wounds of her bleed- 
ing spouse, with linen which she had torn from 
her own body, and paying all that decent and 
solemn respect to the lifeless corpse which be- 
came her deplorable situation. She received 
the message that was brought to her with the 
greatest composure, and, after entreating the 
gods “ that Olympias might be rewarded with 
“ the like present,” she took the rope and stran- 
gled herself. Thus were that. hapless pair cut 
off. Olympias had now gained a complete tris 
umph over both. She had seen a period to the 
life of Aridzus, whom she haa long since đe- 
prived of every rational enjoyment, by robbing 
him of his understanding; and she had com- 
pleted the ruin of Eurydice and her family, by 
consigning her to an end similar to. that which 
her violent and vindictive passions had formerly 
procured to her unfortunate parents. 

Olympias’s thirst of blood was not yet quench- 
ed. She caused Nicanor, the brother of Cas- 
sander, to be put to death. The body of Iolas, 
another brother of Cassander’s, which had long 
rested in the tomb, she had brought forth, and 
exposed on the highway ; and an hundred Ma- 
cedonians, of noble birth, were seized and ex- 
ecuted, on suspicion of having been in the in- 
terest of Cassander. 
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Cassander having received Eurydice’s letter. 
and, soon after, the news of her imprisonment 
by Olympias, made all possible haste to come to 
her relief. Upon reaching the straits of Ther- 
mopylez, he founda body of Atolians waiting 
to dispute the passage; but’ expedition being 
his main object, he studied only how to avoid 
delay. He had ordered his fleet to follow him; 
and finding that it was impossible to pass the 
straits without coming to an engagement, he 
led his army towards the sea, and put them on 
board of ships. They reached Macedon before. 
Polyperchon and Olympias had been informed 
of their approach. Cassander formed his army 
into two divisions, giving the command of the 
one to Callas, while he himself was to lead the 
other. Callas had orders to march against Po- 
lyperchon, whose troops had been separated. 
from those of Olympias. He did so; and en- 
gaged the protector’s attention so completely, 
that Olympias was left to provide for her own 
safety. Cruel and inhuman as she had been, 
she had still the vanity to think that the Mace- 
donians would join in supporting her measures. 
She had once triumphed by the majesty of her 
appearance; she could then, she thought, do no 
less, after having shown what dangers she was 
willing to meet in order to guard and strengthen 
the administration of her country. She had 
many followers, but they rather composed a 
court than anarmy. She used several of those 
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arts of which she was so fruitful, in order to 
gain the Macedonians over to her cause.: She 
carried through -the chief cities, Roxana her 
daughter, -and Alexander. her grandson, her 
niece Deidamia, Thessalonica, the sister of Alex- 
ander, and many other persons of high birth 
and interest. But finding her affairs somewhat 
desperate, she returned with them and her army 
into the city of Pydna, which lay on the sea 
shore, and was strongly fortified, and there shut 
herself up. wet | 7 
Cassander was at hand. He invested the city 
by land and by sea. In avery short time the. 
besieged began to be in want of provisions; and 
the soldiers would have refused to defend the 
fort, had they not been encouraged by the pre- 
sence of so many illustrious personages, and fed 
with the hopes of receiving powerful-succours 
from /Eacidas, king of Epirus: That: prince had 
really engaged to support the claims of his sister 
Olympias, and his army was in motion, when 
Cassander saw the expediency of stopping ‘its 
progress. He blocked up all- the passes from 
Epirus, and reduced the army-of Æacidas to 
such difficulties, that despairing of success in 
their expedition, and even doubting of their 
own safety, they conspired against their king, 
renounced his authority, and submitted to Cas- 
sander. - : 
Olympias had now,no friend to whom she 
could look for help but Polyperchon ; and she 
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little knew that Callas had put it entirely out 
of his power to succour any ally. He had been 
at pains to distribute a great number of mani- 
festoes, reflecting on the injustice and Ccruelties 
of the administration, which was then headed 
by Olympias and Polyperchon; and had thereby 
so effectually alienated the minds of Polyper- 
chon’s soldiérs from his government, that hë was 
bafely able to defend himself. 

The condition of Olympias and her garrison 
was now become truly deplorable. The royal 
family, and the rest of the court were compelled 
to feed on liorse-flesh, the soldiers on their dead 
companions and the elephants on saw-dust. ‘In 
this wretched state many deserted to Cassander, 
whe treated all with generosity and kindness, 
those only excepted who had been: sharers in 
the late murders. Olympias again turned her 
eyes towards Polyperchon: she wrote a letter, 
dnd dispatched a messenger with it in the night; 
but it did not reach him; the messenger was 
seized, and the design of his adventure disap- 
pointed. Olympias, finding’ that the relief she 
looked for from Polyperchon did not arrive in 
due timé, gave up all hopes, and‘ surrendered 
herself amd army to Cassander. F 

By this surrender was- determined the fate óf 
all Macedon. Pella, the capital, immediately 
submitted to the victor: and Aristonus, who 
then commanded a detachment of men at Am- 
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phipolis, at the request of Olympias, yielded 
up the city. 

When Olympias orev to Cassander, she 
stipulated for her life; but the kindred of those 
whom she had murdered insisting on her death, 
Cassander, pretending that his stipulation re- 
lated to military execution only, gave her up to 
the civil laws of her country. The friends, of 
those whom she had slain assembled, and ac- 
cused her before the people, by whom she was 
condemned without being heard. On this ac- 
casion, Cassander offered her aship to convey 
her to Athens; but she rejected the offer. She 
insisted upon being heard before the Macedo- 
nians; and said she was not afraid to answer 
for all she had done. Cassander was unwilling 
to abide the issue of such a trial as she démand- 
ed: he therefore sent a band of two hundred 
soldiers to put her to death. When the soldiers 
entered the prison they were struck with awe, 
and refused to obey their orders; but the rela- 
tions of those who had fallen by her resentment, 
tushed forward, and cut her throat. She is said 
to have behaved with much fortitude on that try- 
ing occasion, Cassander suffered her body to 
lie for some time unburied ; to revenge, per- 
haps, the insult which she had offered to the re- 
mains of Iolas, his brother. Roxana and her 
son Alexander were imprisoned at Amphipolis : 
and orders were given that they should be treat- 
ed no otherwise than as private persons. Her- 
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cules, the son of Alexander by Barsine, the. 
only remaining branch of the royal family, was 
murdered by Polyperchon, at the instigation of 
Cassander, about two years after. 

Not more than twenty-eight years had elapsed 
since the death of Alexander, and not a single 
branch of his house remained to enjoy a por- 
tion of that empire which Philip and his son 
had acquired, at the price of the greatest policy, 
dangers, and bloodshed, Such, to the royal fa- 
mily of Macedon, were the effects of that am- 
bition which had lighted the torch of war over 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, ) 
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CHAP. XVIL 


REVOLUTIONS IN MACEDON AND GREECE, FROM THE 
OVERTHROW OF THE FAMILY OF PHILIP, TO THE 
CONFEDERACY FORMED BY THE MACEDONIANS AND 
ACHAANS AGAINST THE ATOLIANS. 


CAssANDER now began to cultivate the arts 
of peace; but other objects soon engaged his 
attention. In Greece, Polyperchon, and Alex- 
ander his son, were intriguing with the enemies 
of Antipater’s family, and sowing the seeds of 
future dissension. It was incumbent on Cas- 
sander, as the protector and lord of both coun- 
tries, to consult their mutual interests. He re- 
solved to go into Greece; and for that purpose 
levied a powerful army. He began his march; 
but on reaching Thessaly, he found the Pyle 
shut up by the Ætolians, hts determined and 
avowed enemies. The opposition, however, 
which they made, did not retard his progress. 
He forced a passage; and coming down into 
Beeotia, advanced towards the ruins of Thebes. 
The sight of these ruins, it 1s natural to imagine, 
would fill his mind with a variety of reflections. 
It would at once remind him of the ancient 
fame of the inhabitants; the fallen splendor of 
the place; and of the renown of that man, 
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whose fortune its;was to exterminate such a peo= 
ple; and to erase such a city. It is not easy. to 
determine, what motives could have induced 
Cassander to project the rebuilding of the city; 
whether.it was compassion for the sufferings of 
the Thebans, or a desire to make friends of that 
people when collected, and to procure from the 
world the reputation of being humane; or the 
detestation in which he held the memory of 
Alexander, whose acts he was -anxious to re- |: 
verse. The last, in all probability, was the 
most powerful. Be that as it might, he was re- 
solved to raise a second Thebes: and for that 
purpose he requested of the Bceotians to assist 
him in carrying on so generous a design. He 
also invited the Thebans, who had been pro- 
scribed, to return to their native country. All 
were willing to second his endeavours; and, in 
a short time, the walls were completed and the 
principal streets rebuilt. The Thebans now 
sent into every country to recal their friends; 
and their city began to assume an appearance 
of prosperity and happiness. Upwards of twen- 
ty years had elapsed since its destruction: it had 
the peculiar fortune of being rebuilt by that 
very people who had overthrown it. The main 
object of Cassander’s expedition, as has already 
been said, was to check the dark proceedings 
of Polyperchon and his son. Having therefore 
remained in Boeotia as long as he supposed his 
presence would be serviceable, he set out for 
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Peloponnesus. On his arrival at the Isthmus, 
he found that: Alexander: had thrown a wall 
across it, with a view to: interrupt his march. 
But that wall availed him little: Cassander trans~ 
ported his army in flat-bottomed’ boats; and 
partly by force, partly by treaty, gained all the 
principal cities over to his cause. Alexander 
fled to Asia; Cassander gave his general Moly- 
chus, a body of men sufficient to guard the 
Isthmus, and then ‘nee his course towards 
Macedon. ) 

To enter more particularly into ree of the 
domestic state of the Macedonian kingdom, be- 
longs not properly to Grecian history; we shall, 

Merei hasten over this ground, to those 
events which open some prospects of the de- 
clining states of Greece. Cassander experi- 
enced, in his exalted station, the inquietudes of 
sovereign power; he was encompassed by art- 
ful and powerful enemies, the Ætolians and the 
Epirots on the one hand, and Antigonus and 
Demetrius on the other. Even the death of 
the children of Alexander added to the import- 
ance of his rivals in empire, who reaped, with- 
out participating in his guilt, the advantages of 
his crimes. He died, however, in the peaceable 
possession of Macedon, and Greece too, now 
subject to Macedon, a few cities only excepted. 
On the death of Cassander, his two sons, Anti- 
' pater and Alexander, each of them laid claim 
to the kingdom. Alexander had recourse to the 
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assistance of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who, having 
treacherously assassinated him at an entertain- 
ment, contrived to gain a party over to his in- 
terests, and himself got possession of the king- 
dom. Demetrius instead of repairing the de- 
vastation which Macedon had suffered from con- 
stant wars, immediately engages in new mili- 
tary enterprizes, on the sides of Greece, of 
AAtolia, of Epire, and of Thrace. He abandoned 
himself, at the same time, to luxury, to vanity, 
and to extreme haughtiness. His court was a 
continued scene of dissipation and riot. Though 
of free access to the ministers of his pleasures, 
he would scarcely suffer any others of his sub- 
jects, or even the ministers of foreign states to 
approach him. The disaffected Macedonians 
were on the point of declaring against him. In 
such circumstances, Ptolemy sailed against his 
Grecian dominions with a powerful fleet, Lysi- 
machus entered Macedon on the side of Thrace, 
and Pyrrhus advanced against him from Epirus. 
Demetrius, obliged to abandon his dominions, 
made the most heroic efforts, but in vain, to re- 
gain them. Adversity restored him to his sober 
judgment, and was the theatre on which he dis- 
played the most exalted virtues. After the ex- 
pulsion of Demetrius from the throne of Mace- 
don, Pyrrhus and Lysimachus, who had acted 
in concert in this revolution, now set up oppo- 
site claims to the succession, and prepared to 
support their respective pretensions by arms, 
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Lysimachus, by open force and secret artifices, 
soon stript the king of Epire of all his Macedo- 
nian possessions. Dissensions arise in the fa- 
mily of the victor, between his different queens 
and their offspring, which terminate, as is usual 
in despotic governments, in an act of assassina- 
tion, which determined the injured party to 
throw themselves on the protection of Seleucus. 
This prince met Lysimachus on a plain, on the 
Phrygian borders called the field of Cyrus. Se- 
leucus was aged seventy-seven years, and Lysi- 
machus eighty.. The only two surviving gene- 
rals of Alexander both acquitted themselves 
with all the vigour and activity of youth. But 
Seleucus’s fortune prevailed, and Lysimachus 
fell. Seleucus now resigned his Asiatic domi- 
nions to his son Antiochus, indulging the hope 
of spending the remainder of his days in the 
peaceable enjoyment of his native country. 
But he was treacherously slain about seven 
months after the death of Lysimachus, by Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus, brother of Lysander, in whose 
behalf he had appeared at the head of an army. 
Ptolemy, now in the possession of the Macedo- 
nian crown, courts the widow of Lysimachus, 
who still retained a portion of the upper or east- 
ern part of Macedon; and, by offering to settle 
the succession on her sons, prevailed on her to 
marry him. But no sooner had. this monster ob- 
tained possession of the persons of the young 
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princes than he murdered them, and banished 
the princess their mother to Samothracia. 

Guilt so enormous was soon followed by the 
just vengeance of heaven. A body of three 
hundred thousand Gauls having left their own 
country, in quest of new settlements, after fol- 
lowing the course of the Danube for a consider- 
able way, divided themselves into three bodies 
one of which made an irruption into Macedon. 
Being refused a certain sum of gold, he was at- 
tacked, at the head of his tumultuary troops, by 
the barbarians, who cut off his head, and car- 
ried it through their ranks on the top of a lance. 
This body of Gauls met with a vigorous resist- 
ance from the collected remains of Macedonian 
valour, under the conduct of Sosthenes. But a 
fresh swarm of barbarians headed by the chief- 
tain Brennus, cut Sosthenes with his gallant ar- 
my, to pieces; and having drained all the wealth 
of Macedon, bent their course towards Greece, 
which seemed utterly unable to sustain this in- 
undation of barbarous invaders. 

But the Grecian states, animated by a sense 
of their extreme danger, adopted that strict dis- 
cipline, and those wise councils, which adversity 
is wont to inspire into the rulers of nations. 
They immediately brought together what re- 
‘mained of their strength, and secured the defiles 
of Thermopylæ, that commanded the entrance 
into Greece. The Athenians, under the com- 
mand of Calippus, took the lead in this import- 
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ant service, whilst their fleets sailed to the coasts 
of Thessaly, in order to support the operations 
of the army by land. Brennus was astonished 
at the resistance he met with. Notwithstanding 
the multitudes, the gigantic stature, and the 
ferocity of his troops, he was obliged after re- 
peated losses in different attacks, to desist from 
his attempt to force the pass. _He then detach- 
ed a body of his troops to plunder Ætolia, 

which, on the south, lay contiguous to Thessaly, 

hoping that this ee occasion a diversion in 
his favour. Still he was unable to force the 
pass; and his detachment exciting, by, their 
cruelties, an universal detestation, were half of 
them cut off. At length the Thessalians, in 
whose country the Gauls were encamped, wish- 
ing to rid themselves of such burthensome stran- 
gers, directed them to the path over Mount 
(Eta, by which the Medians had entered Greece 
in the time of Xerxes. He directed his march 
to the temple of Delphi, which he designed to 
plunder of all its accumulated treasures. But 
the inhabitants of that sacred city, inspired by 
religious’ enthusiasm, made a desperate sally 
against the barbarians, who, struck with a panic, 
fied with precipitation. The pursuit was con- 
tinued for a whole day and night; and a vio- 
lent storm and piercing cold co-operating with 
the fury-of the victorious Greeks, most of the 
barbarians perished by a dreadful slaughter. 

Brennus wounded, and distracted with religious 
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horror, killed himself. The few who survived 
having assembled together, endeavoured to ef- 
fect a retreat from so fatal a country. But the 
several nations rose against them as they passed ; 
and of all those multitudes which had poured 
out of Macedon into Greece, not one returned 
to his native land. Justin says they were. all 
cut off; other historians, that a remnant of them 
made their escape into Thrace and Asia. . On 
this occasion it is natural to compare the difer- ` 
ent success of these from that of those irrup- 
tions of barbarians, which afterwards subverted 
the Roman empire. It might be no unpleasing 
or unprofitable speculation, to enquire into the 
causes of these different effects; what were 
the comparative degrees of the Grecian and 
Roman virtue, discipline, and military artifice. 
This is a field which belongs to the philosophi- 
cal politician, and it well merits a very parti- 
cular discussion. In this work it is only neces- 
sary to touch upon the means by which the bar- 
barians were repelled by the states of Greece. 
The Delphians, as we are informed by Jus- 
tin, gave orders, in the name of the oracle, that 
the inhabitants of the adjacent villages should 
abandon their dwellings, leaving them all stored 
with wines, and all kinds of provisions. The 
Gauls indulging their appetites, which were 
sharpened by want of sustenance, lost, through 
excess, much of that vigour by which their 
operations had been generally distinguished. 
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Mount Parnassus, which stood fast by the sacred 
city of Delphos, furnished an opportunity of 
practising with success another stratagem. This 
mount had many caves and hollow windings. 
In these numbers of people were stationed, 
with instructions, on proper occasions, to raise 
up loud shouts, or to make the most frightful 
yellings and screams. These issuing forth 
without any visible cause, convinced the bar- 
barians that they were produced by beings 
more than human. The vicinity and the steep 
heights of the same mountain also enabled the 
inhabitants to annoy the enemy with stones and 
loosened rocks. This religious enthusiasm, 
guided and aided by the subtlety of the rulers 
of Delphos, frustrated the attempt of the bar- 
barians against that sacred city. Their repulse 
at Thermopylæ must be ascribed to superior 
military skill and discipline, and to a quick re- 
vival of a spirit of liberty, as well as to an ap- 
prehension of some dreadful and unknown dan- 
ger among a people distinguished by a lively 
sensibility of temper. 

The Macedonian throne, after the death of 
Ptolemy Ceraunus*, was filled by Antigonus, 
the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who married 
the princess Phila, a daughter of Seleucus by 
Stratonice. Antigonus carried great riches into 
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his new dominions from Peloponnesus; the 
court was maintained in great pomp and splen- 
dor and the whole kingdom began to recover 
from its late devastation. A body of barbarians, 
that had taken up their abode on the northern 
boundaries of Macedon, when Brennus carried 
his ravages southward, understanding these 
things, and allured by the prospect of plunder, 
made a second inroad into Macedon. He suf- 
fered them at first to carry on their depredations; 
but he attacked them when encumbered with 
booty, and forced them to retreat with great 
slaughter. l 

The kingdom of Macedon had scarcely time 
to breathe after this invasion, when it felt the 
attacks of a new enemy. Pyrrhus, king of Epi- 
rus, underwent, from his earliest infancy, a con- 
tinued series of the most surprising adventures; 
and by the vicissitudes and the severities of for- 
tune, was trained up in the habits of versatility, 
of courage, and hardship. Restored to his he- 
reditary throne, from which he had been driven 
when an infant, he had nothing tó divert his 
mind from the enjoyment and prosperity of his 
kingdom. But his mind, incapable of rest, knew 
no satisfaction but in new enterprizes. After 
various unsuccessful exploits in Sicily and Italy, 
he-had returned to Epire, inflamed with indig- 
nation against Antigonus, to whom he had ap- 
plied for succours without success. He there- 
fore made an irruption into the Macedonian ter- 
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ritories ; and being joined by great numbers of 
the Macedonians themselves, he defeated Anti- 
gonus in a pitched battle. This prince being 
still master of Thessalonica and the adjoining 
coasts, made head a second time against the 
enemy, but was defeated by Ptolemy, whom 
Pyrrhus had left to govern his newly-acquired 
dominions, while he himself pursued other en- 
terprizes. i 

Cleonymus, a prince of the royal line of 
Sparta, had applied to Pyrrhus for the redress 
of certain grievances he had suffered at the hands 
of his country, from which he was now an exile. 
Pyrrhus listened with satisfaction to complaints 
which opened new scenes to his ambition: and 
while Areus, who had usurped the throne of 
Lacedamon, was absent with the flower of the 
Spartan army, in Crete, at the head of twenty- 
five thousand foot, two thousand horse, and 
twenty-four elephants, carried consternation to 
the gates of Sparta. On this occasion the Spar- 
tan women signalized their own heroism, and 
displayed, in a very striking manner, the effects 
of the institutions of Lycurgus. The council 
proposed, in so dangerous a juncture, to send 
off the women to some place of safety; but 
Archidamia, delegated by the Spartan ladies, 
entered the senate-house, with a sword in her 
hand, and delivered their sentiments and her 
own in these words :—“ Think not, O men of 
“ Sparta! so meanly of your country-women, as 
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“ to imagine that they will survive the ruin of 
“ the state. Deliberate not then whither we are 
“ to fly, but what we are to do.” In consequence 
of this animating address, it was resolved to 
employ the night in sinking a trench opposite 
to the enemy, its extremities to be guarded by 
waggons fixed in the gtound, in order to pré- 
velit the passing of the elephants; one third of 
this work to be executed by the women, and all 
the rest of it by the old men, that the young 
men might be in spirits in the morning to sus- 
tain the charge of the enemy. After the most 
incredible exertions of courage on both sides, 
Pyrrhus was compelled by the Spartans to seek 
his safety in retreat. This discomfiture did not 
discourage him. ‘* To-morrow,” said he, “we 
“will resume the fight, when the Spartans, 
“ smarting tinder their wounds, will be less able 
to resist us.” But timely reinforcements from 
Antigonus, and from Areus, obliged Pyrrhus te 
raise the siege. As soon as he had begun his 
march, Areus hung on his rear, and galled him 
exceedingly. Ptolemy, endeavouring to cover 
his father’s retreat, was surrounded and slain. 
Pyrrhus bent his course to Argos, whither he 
had been invited bya faction in opposition to 
Antigonus. But on his arrival at that city he 
found his antagonist, who had his partizans as 
well as himself, encamped near it with a consi- 
derable force. Both parties among the Argives 
trembling at the near approach of war, entreated 
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these high-spirited princes to decide their dis- 
putes without the gates of the city., They both 
promised to comply with this request; but 
Pyrrhus, in.an attempt to enter the city during 
the darkness of night, was slain. . Of the cha- 
racter of. Pyrrhus, as a warrior, it will be. suffi- 
cient to say, that even Hannibal accounted him 
the greatest general the world had ever beheld; 
Scipio, according to the celebrated Carthaginian, 
being only the second. . 

The army of Pyrrhus was repulsed with great 
slaughter; and such was the terror that his name 
had struck into the Argives, that they consider- 
ed the deliverance which they obtained from his 
death as the effect of some supernatural inter- 
position. Antigonus was now seated again on 
the throne of Macedon. A Macedonian king, 
master of extensive possessions in the very heart 
of Peloponnesus, even to those who had es- 
poused his cause, became an object of jealousy. 
A confederacy was formed against him between 
the Spartan and Egyptian kings; and, in the 
midst of their hostile preparations, a fresh ir- 
ruption of Gauls threatened his country with 
total devastation. The Macedonians fled before 
them, and made not any resistance. But Anti- 
gonus, the Fabius or Washington of his times, 
prudently permitted the invaders to exhaust 
their fury in wild excursions. He hung upon 
them and harassed them in their marches, led 
them into disadvantageous ground, and at last 
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cut them off to a man.» The ambition of Anti- 
gonus being inflamed by success, he meditated 
nothing less than a complete reduction of the 
Grecian states. He commenced his operations 
with the siege of Athens. The veneration in 
which that city was still held, united with the 
idea of general danger, drew assistance from 
Sparta and from Egypt. Antigonus, however, 
prevailed over all resistance, and imposed on 
the Athenians a Macedonian garrison. In the 
mean time Macedon was wrested from him by 
Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, but recovered 
to him by Demetrius, his own son. Multiplied 
experience might have taught Antigonus the 
folly of conquest ; but persevering in the career 
of mad ambition, he obtained possession, through 
artifice, of the city of Corinth, and lost it about 
eight years afterwards. The, hand of death put 
an end to his ambition, after a reign of thirty- 
four years from his first acquisition of the throne 
of Macedon. His son and successor, Demetrius, 
maintaining an interest in the different states of 
Greece, not by holding the sovereignty himself, 
but by supporting the tyrants that had usurped 
it: a species of dominion equally important, 
and less liable. to jealousy, than if he had held 
itin his own name. Demetrius reigned only 
ten years, and was succeeded by his kinsman 
Antigonus, aman of justice and moderation, 
and who avoided all interference in the affairs 
of foreign states, and that at a time when the 
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turbulent situation of Greece afforded opportu- 
nities which tempted ambition. 

The republic of Achaia, formerly but little 
known, began now to make a conspicuous figure, 
and seemed to aim at nothing less than the so- 
veréigrity of Greece. This republic was of high 
antiquity: it consisted originally of twelve 
towns. The first government known among 
these had been, as in other parts of Greece, that 
of kings; but in process of time, roused by the 
tyranny of their princes, they threw off the 
yoke of kings, and united in one confederacy 
for their mutual defence against monarchical op- 
pression. It was agreed that all should have 
the sime interests; the same friendships; the 
same coins, weights, and measures ; the same 
laws, and the same magistrates. These Magis- 
trates were elected vee by a majority of 
voices throughout the whole community. Twice 
in the year, or oftener if necessary, a general 
assembly, consisting of deputies from the dif- 
ferent cities, was held, for the great purposes 
of legislation’ ‘and government. The magistrates, 
who were invested with the supreme executive 
power, were styled Generals of the States of 
Achaia. They commanded the military force 
of the republic, and possessed the right of pre- 
siding In the national assembly. The generals 
were originally two; but, from the inconveni- 
ences inseparable froma divided government, 
were at last reduced to one. A council of ten 
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called Demiurgi, assisted the general with their 
advice, and stood as a barrier between the en- 
croachments of power and the people. It was 
their prerogative also to examine all matters in- 
tended to be laid before the popular assembly, 
that they might propose or reject accordingly, 
as they approved or disapproved of them. Be- 
sides these superior magistrates every town had 
also its municipal magistracy, consisting also, 
as some with great probability have conjectured, 
like the national constitution, of a popular as- 
sembly, a council, and a presiding magistrate. 
With regard to the laws of the Achzans, the 
most material object in the history of any peo- 
ple, our knowledge is exceedingly imper- 
fect. Such of them, however, as have been 
transmitted to us, are proofs of their political 
wisdom. 

It was enacted, That whatever individual or 
town belonging to the Achzan confederacy, 
should accept of any gratification whatsoever, in 
its public or private capacity, from prince or 
people, should be cut off from the commonwealth 
of Achaia. 

That no member of the Achzan league should 
send any embassy, or contract any alliance or 
friendship with any prince or pecple, without the 
privity and approbation of the whole Achzan 
confederacy. 

The unanimous consent of the whole confede- 
| VOL. H. x 
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racy was necessary for the admission into it of any 
prince, state, or city. 

A convention of the national assembly was 
not to be granted at the request of any foreign 
prince, unless the matters to be offered to their 
consideration were first delivered in writing, to 
the General of Achaia, and the Council of Ten, 
and pronounced by them to be of sufficient im- 
portance. í 

The deliberations of every assembly were to 
be wholly confined to the matter on account of 
which they had been convened. 

In all debates, those who spoke were to deliver 
a short sketch of the arguments they employed, 
in order to be considered the ensuing day; and 
within the third day, at farthest, was the busi- 
ness before them to be finally determined. 

The equity and humane spirit which breathed 
in the civil constitution of the Achæans, sup- 
ported by a greatsimplicity of manners and good 
faith, recommended them so effectually to the 
adjoining nations, that they became the arbiters 
of differences among their neighbours. But 
when the power of Macedon controlled Greece, 
most of the members of the Achæan league, 
at the instigation of Macedonian emissaries, de- 
serted the national union, and fell under the 
dominion of various tyrants. The distracted 
state of Macedon under Lysimachus and Ptolemy 
-Ceraunus, enabled them to recover their ancient 
government, slowly, however, end >y degrees, 
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Their towns were small, and ill peopled, their 
territory narrow and unfertile, and their coasts 
destitute of harbours, and full of danger. In 
these circumstances, to enjoy a peaceable in- 
dependence was all their ambition ; when Aratus, 
a native of Sicyon, a sworn foe to tyrants, having 
relieved his native city from the slavery in which 
it was held by Nicocles, endeavoured to strength- 
en himself, and the cause which he espoused 
against the creatures of the late usurper. With 
this view he had recourse to the friendship of 
the Achzans, who bordered on the Sicyonian 
territory, and were the only people of Pelo- 
ponnesus who were animated with the spirit of 
freedom. Five hundred and eighty of the ci- 
tizens of Sicyon had been driven into exile ; 
and it now became a subject of consideration 
how to relieve so numerous a body of claimants, 
a general resumption being impracticable. Ara- 
tus, who had been employed by Ptolemy Phi- 
Jadelphus, king of Egypt, to collect paintings 
for him, applied, on this occasion, to that prince, 
who generously furnished him with sums of mo- 
ney sufficient for his purpose. In the distribu- 
tion of this sum he acquitted himself with such 
equity and prudence, that both the old proprie- 
tors and new possessors were equally satisfied 
with his conduct. The fame of Aratus drew on 
him the attention of all this part of Greece; 
the Achæan states, in particular, considered him 
as an important acquisition, and advanced him 
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to the dignity of General of Achaia. The Ma- 
cedonian king held, at this time, great posses- 
sions in Peloponnesus, and the petty sovereigns 
of the several cities, were, in general, his vas- 
sals. It was easy to see that Macedonian’am- 
‘bition would soon disturb the peace of the 
Achzan republic: Aratus, therefore, determined 
to restrain it. Corinth, the key to the whole 
peninsula, was held by Antigonus. The Achzan 
general attacked it in the night, scaled the walls 
by ladders with only one hundred men, the rest 
being ordered to follow another way. Having 
gained a footing in the city, he disposed his dif- 
‘ferent parties in so advantageous a manner, and 
was so well supported by those who were to 
co-operate from) without, that the garrison were 
obliged to abandon the citadel, the keys of 
which he generously delivered to the Corinthi- 
ans, whom he incorporated among the Achzan 
states. 

The emancipation of Sicyon and of Corinth, 
by a powerful contagion, excited a revolt in 
Megara, Troezene, Epidaurus, and Cleonæ. 
The spirit of liberty caught even Lysiades, the 
tyrant of Megalopolis, who of his own accord 
abdicated the sovereignty, and applied, that the 
city he had ruled might be admitted into the 
Achæan league. Aratus, ever intent on the 
truly heroic purpose of restoring the liberties 
of Greece, after different unsuccessful attempts 
to give freedom to Athens, at last discovered 
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that the Macedonian governor of that venerable 
city was not incorruptible, and offered him his 
price. The sum stipulated was about thirty 
thousand pounds, whereof Aratus (who had also 
expended vast sums in establishing a necessary 
correspondence in Corinth) paid twenty himself. 
The forts were accordingly surrendered into the 
hands of the Athenians, and Athens was joined 
to the Achzan league. Argos too, by the ef- 
forts of this great and good man, was delivered 
from the Macedonian yoke, and united with 
this confederacy. Scarcely one of the neigh- 
bouring states remained inimical or independent: 
all of them either entered into alliance with the 
Achzeans or fell under their subjection. The 
king of Egypt, the most powerful prince of his 
times, as an enemy to the Macedonian kings, 
declared himself the Protector of the Liberties 
of Achaia, and promised his assistance if ever 
it should be necessary. Such was the situation 
of the Achzan republic, during the first years 
of the reign of the second Antigonus. But this 
splendid face of things was changed and ruined, 
by the selfish ambition and jealousies of the very 
parties from whose spirit of freedom it origi- 
nally sprung. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


FROM THE CONFEDERACY BETWEEN THE £TOLIANS 
AND SPARTANS AGAINST: THE ACILEANS, TO THE 
INVASION OF GREECE BY ANTIOCHUS, KING OF 
SYRIA, 


Tue /Etolian state, like that of Achaia, con. 
sisted of a number of confederate towns, for 
merly independent of each other, but induced 
to unite, froma dread of the Macedonian power, 
in the days of Philip, father of Alexander. , Their 
civil constitution, in many respects, resembled 
that of the Achawans. Their mountainous coun- 
try affording them but a scanty subsistence; 
they. made frequent inroads into the adjacent 
territories, whence they rushed back, with their 
plunder, to their strong holds in the mountains. 
Though at this time in JAA with Achaia, they: 
beheld with envy the superiority of that repub- 
lic over the other Grecian states, and laboured, 
with too great sticcess, to inspire similar ideas 
into the Spartans. 

Lacedzemon had, by this time, exchanged 
poverty and hardy discipline for opulence and 
voluptuous manners. The public meals, that 
last pledge of Spartan frugality and temperance, 
were discountenanced by the rulers of the state, 
and fell into disrepute and disuse. One or two 
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princes, who endeavoured to stem the torrent 
of corruption, suffered deposition, exile, and 
even death. The laws of Lycurgus were totally 
disregarded. The lands were all in possession 
of a few families, who lived in the greatest 
splendor, whilst the rest of the Spartans, strip- 
ped of their patrimony, were doomed to the 
greatest indigence. The efforts of Agis, the 
king, to enforce the sumptuary laws, to cancel 
' all debts, and to make.a new division of lands, 
were opposed by the rich, and at last punished 
with death, on pretence of a design to alter the 
government. In such a situation of affairs, Cle- 
omenes ascended the Spartan throne, a prince 
who united integrity of heart with martial spi- 
rit and a love of glory. He found on his ac- 
eession, both.the internal constitution and the 
public affairs of Sparta, in the utmost confusion, 
Domestic distress with its concomitant, despond- 
ency of spirit, had caused throughout. Laconia 
an universal depopulation. Instead of natives 
sufficient to occupy the thirty-nine thousand 
shares into which. Lycurgus had originally di- 
vided the land, only seven hundred families of 
the Spartan race were now to be found; and 
of these, about six hundred, sunk into abject 
penury and wretchedness, were incapable of ex- 
erting any degree of vigour in the public ser- 
vice. The slaves, too, had many of them perish- 
ed through want of employment and subsist- 
ence, while others had been carried off, in 
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great numbers, by the enemies of Sparta. 
Such were the. miserable decay of both public 
and private virtue! Cleomenes, actuated by his 
natural disposition to arms, as well as by the re- 
presentations already mentioned, of the Ætoli- 
ans, in order to revive the martial spirit of the. 
Spartans, attacked Tegea, Mantinea, and Or- 
chomenos, cities of Arcadia. Having reduced 
these under his obedience, he marched without 
delay against a certain castle in the district of 
Megalopolis, which commanded on that side 
the entrance into Laconia.: Immediately upon 
this act of hostility, the Achzean states declared. 
war against the Spartans. ~The Spartan .king 
forthwith took the field, with what troops he: 
could muster, and ravaged the territories of 
the cities in alliance with Achaia.: With five 
thousand men he advanced against the Achæan ` 
general Aratus, who perceiving the resolution 
of the Spartans, declined an engagement, 
though at the head of twenty, The retreat of 
Aratus, determined the Eleans, who had never 
been steady in the interests of Achai2z, open- 
ly to declare against her. The Achæans at- 
tempted to chastise this defection; but they 
were routed by Cleomenes at Lyceum, near 
the Elean borders; and totally overthrown by 
him in the ensuing campaign, near Leuctra. 
Pursuing his good fortune, he reduced several 
of the towns of Arcadia, which he garrisoned 
with his Lacedæmonian troops. He returned 
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to Sparta with the mercenaries only, and cut 
off the Ephori, whom he considered as trouble- 
some to himself, and oppressive to the Spartan 
subjects,- by assassination; a conduct which he- 
endeavoured to justify, by arraigning the: un- 
constitutional establishment of this order of 
magistrates, and a recital of several acts of in- 
iquity. He now seized on the administration 
of justice, and re-established the agrarian and 
sumptuary laws of Lycurgus, which he en- 
forced by his own example. Having thus 
made himself master of Sparta, he diverted 
that energy to foreign enterprizes, which 
might otherwise have broken out in domestic 
sedition. He plundered the territories of Me- 
galopolis, forced the Achæan lines at Heca- 
tombeum, and obtained a complete victory. 
The Achæan army, composed of the flower of 
their nation, were almost all cut off. The 
Mantineans having slaughtered the Achzean 
garrison stationed in their city, put themselves 
under the protection of the Spartans. The 
same spirit of defection and revolt appeared in 
most of the other cities of Peloponnesus. In 
this extremity they sued for peace to Cleome- 
nes; but Aratus, who had for some time declined 
to take the.lead in the public affairs of Achaia, 
now resumed his authority; and by insisting on 
such terms as the high-spirited Cleomenes could 
not accept, contrived to prevent that peace 
which his countrymen wished for. 
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Both Aratus and Cleomenes wished to unite 
all the nations of Peloponnesus into one com- 
monwealth, and by that means to form such a 
bulwark for the liberties of Greece, as might 
set all foreign power at defiance. But to what 
people the supreme direction of the common 
affairs should belong, was the question. Even 
Aratus, so much above the love of money, 
shewed himself, on this occasion the slave of 
‘ambition; and, rather than see a superior in 
power, determined to involve every A in 
confusion. 

The interruption of the negociations for 
peace raised a general ferment throughout Pe- 
loponnesus, the conduct of Aratus fired the 
martial ardour of Cleomenes, and excited jea- 
lousies in different states ; nor could the Achzeans 
obtain any assistance from the Athenians, the 
/Etolians, or the Argives. Corinth was on the 
point of surrendering to-the Spartan king; and 
even Sicyon must have been lost, had not a 
timely discovery prevented an intended conspi- 
racy. Here we may remark the extreme quick- 
ness with which the Grecian states entered into 
any confederacy that was formed for humbling 
whatever power ‘preponderated in Greece: a 
proof that, however their manners were cor- 
rupted, their sentiments of liberty and the ba- 
lance of power were not yet wholly subverted. 

Resentment against Cleomenes induced Ara- 
tus to entertain the project of calling in, for the 
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destruction of Sparta, the aid'of Antigonus of 
Macedon. But in Greece this attempt was 
generally - odious, and Antigonus was aversé 
ftom all interference in Grecian affairs, not 
being easily dazzled by the splendor of ambi- 
tion. But the last and the greatest of these 
difficulties he surmounted, by various artifices, 
and entered into a compact with Antigonus, 
the conditions whereof were: That the citadel 
of Corinth should be delivered into the hands 
of the king: that he should be at the head of 
the Achzan confederacy, superintend their 
councils, and direct their operations; that his 
army should be supported at their expence: 
that neither embassy nor letter should be sent 
to any power without his approbation: and that 
no city, state, or people, should be from that 
time admitted into the Achzan league without 
his consent. From these articles it is evident; 
that the liberties of Achaia were now no more, 
and that the sovereign of this country was An- 
tigonus. | 

- This transaction rouzed the indignation of 
the Peloponnesian states: they looked to Cleo- 
mēñes as the only protector of their liberties, 
That hero, upon hearing that the Macedonians 
were in motion, took possession of a pass on 
the Onean mountains, which commanded the 
Corinthian isthmus; but the Achzans having 
- surprized Argos, he was forced to abandon it, 
and to lay it open for the Macedonians.. The 
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Achzans now resumed their superiority in Pe- 
Joponnesus, and most of the cities in that pe- 
ninsula were constrained to submit to their 
power. The efforts of Cleomenes to restore 
the liberties of Peloponnesus, and to protect 
of course, those of the rest of Greece, equal 
the most famed exploits of antiquity. But the 
wary Antigonus, rich in treasure, artfully pro- 
tracted the war, and suffered his impetuous adver- 
sary to waste his force in vain. Cleomenes was 
forced to retreat to Selasia, in order to cover Spar- 
ta. The disposition he made of his forces were 
consummately skilful. The road leading to Sparta, 
near the town of Selasia, was confined within 
very narrow bounds by the Essa and the Olym- 
pus hills, of great height and difficult ascent. 
On one of these hills the Spartan king placed 
his brother Euclidas, with part of the army, 
whilst he himself took post on the other. The 
glen that divided these hills was watered by the 
Oenus, along one of the banks of which the 
road extended, The lower parts of the hills, 
and the opening between them, were secured 
by a ditch and a strong rampart. Whatever 
could render the appearance of an army formi- 
dable, or add to the natural strength of this 
important pass, had been performed; and no 
part was to be seen on which an attack could 
be made with any probability of success. An- 
tigonus, therefore, encamped at a distance, on 
the plain below, in order to watch the motions 
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of the enemy, and to act according to circum- 
stances. Cleomenes, reduced to the greatest 
distress for want of provisions, was forced to 
throw open his entrenchments, and without 
further delay to come to an engagement. All 
his skill and valour, which were eminently dis- 
played on this occasion, could not save him 
from a complete defeat. He fled first to Sparta, 
and from thence to Egypt; where, after various 
adventures, the loftiness of his spirit, which 
could not brook the indignities offered to him 
by the ministers of Ptolemy Philopater, brought 
him to an honourable but untimely end. 

During the absence of Antigonus, a multi- 
tude of Illyrians, and other barbarians, made 
an irruption into Macedon, and committed great 
devastation. This irruption hastened his return 
into his own dominions. In a decisive battle 
the barbarians were defeated; but the Mace- 
donian king, by straining his voice during the 
engagement burst a blood-vessel. The conse- 
quent effusion of blood threw him into a lan- 
guishing state, and he died in the space of a. 
few days, lamented by all Greece. 

Antigonus the Second was succeeded by Phi- 
lip, the son of Demetrius, the last of the Ma- 
cedonian kings of that name ; a prince only in 
the seventeenth year of his age, intelligent, 
affable, munificent, and attentive to all the du- 
ties of the royal station. This excellent cha- 
racter was formed by a good natural disposition, 
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cultivated by the instructions and example of 
Antigonus, who appointed him his successor 
on the Macedonian throne. | 

The jealousy which the Aitolians had long en- 
tertained of the Achæan states, was increased 
by the importance which they had assumed from 
their alliance with Macedon. No sooner were 
they relieved from the dread of Antigonus, than 
they ravaged the Achzan coast, and committed 
depredations on all the neighbouring countries. 
Aratus having opposed to them the Achzan 
forces in vain, invoked and obtained the aid of 
the king of Macedon. Philip promised that, as 
soon as he should have settled the affairs of his 
own kingdom, he would repair to Corinth, in 
order to meet the convention of the states in al- 
liance with Achaia, that he might have an op- 
portunity of settling with them a plan of future 
operations. In the mean time, the /Etolians, 
making a fresh irruption into Peloponnesus, 
sacked Cynztha, a city of Arcadia, put most of 
the inhabitants to the sword, and laid the place 
in ruins, The inhabitants of Cynætha had long 
been remarkable, it seems, for a. ferocity of 
manners. They were held in such abhorrence 
by the rest of the Arcadians, that, in some ci- 
ties, the admission of a Cynzthean was consi- 
dered as pollution. It is remarkable, that an- 
cient writers ascribe this profligacy to a neglect 
of the study of music. But, in whatever con- 
tempt the Cynatheans were held, the destruc- 
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tion of their city by the Ætolians excited a ge- 
neral indignation throughout Peloponnesus ; 
and the convention of the Achzan confederates, 
now assembled at Corinth, unanimously agreed 
that the Ætolians were guilty ; and that, unless 
they should make reparation, war should be de- 
clared against them, and the direction of it com- 
mitted to the king of Macedon. Hence the ori- 
gin of the Social War, so called from the asso- 
ciation entered into by the several states en- 
gaged against Æ tolia, It commenced the first 
year of the hundred and fortieth Olympiad, be- 
ing the same in which Hannibal laid siege to 
Saguntum, and continued for the space of three 
years after. 

Philip commenced his operations with the 
siege of Ambracas, a fortress which commanded 
an extensive territory, belonging of right to 
Epire, but now in the hands of the /tolians. 
Having reduced this fortress, he restored it te 
the Epirots, and prepared to carry the war into 
fEtolia. The /Etolian spirit was not daunted 
either by the loss of Ambracas, or the threats 
of Philip. They invade Macedon, and make in- 
cursions into Achaia, which they reduce to the 
greatest distress. The mercenaries in the Achzan 
service had mutinied for want of pay; the Pe- 
loponnesian confederates became spiritless or 
disaffected; even the Messenians, in whose cause 
chiefly Achaia had, at the beginning, taken up 
arms, were afraid to act against the /Etolians: 
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whilst the Spartans, notwithstanding their en- 
gagements, at the late convention, to Achaia, 
had now massacred or sent into exile all such of 
their own citizens as were in the interest of the 
Achzans, and openly declared against them. 
For the Spartans, amidst their greatest humilia- 
tion, had ever been impatient of the domina- 
tion of Achaia, to which the haughtiness of that 
republic had, in all probability, very much con- 
tributed. 

A year had elapsed since the alliance had been 
formed against Achaia, when Philip of Mace- 
don, in the depth of winter, set out with the 
utmost secrecy to Corinth, where.a part of his 
forces were stationed. He surprized a party of 
Eleans, who had gone forth to ravage the Sicyo- 
nian territories, and reduced Psophis, a strong 
hold within the confines of Arcadia, .of which 
the Eleans had taken possession. He plundered 
Elis, one of the finest regions in Greece in re- 
spect to cultivation, and rich in every kind of 
rural wealth. He next subdued under his power 
Tryphalia, a district of Peloponnesus to the 
southward of Elis, and wrested the Ætolian yoke 
from the necks of the Messenians, Philip made 
a temperate use of all his victories. He granted 
peace to all who sued for it; and the whole of 
his conduct seemed to be directed by the same 
generous motives which had formerly directed 
that of Antigonus. But in the midst of these 
fair appearances, Philip began to manifest la- 
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tent seeds of ambition. He restrained the pride 
and power of his ministers, who had been appoint- 
ed to their offices by his predecessor Antigonus; 
and supported Eperatus in the election of gene- 
ral of Achaia, in opposition to Aratus. In order 
to counterbalance this unpopular measure, and 
to strengthen himself in the affections of the 
Achzan people, he besieged Teichos, and, hav- 
ing taken that fortress restored it to the Achzans, 
` to whom it belonged. He also made an inroad 
into Elis, and presented the Dymeans, and the 
cities in the neighbourhood, with all the plun- 
der. He now imagined that the wealth and vi- 
gour of the Achzan republic were at his dis- 
posal; but the new general had not provided 
any magazines, and the treasury was exhausted. 
Philip now affected to place great confidence in 
Aratus. By the advice of this statesman he made 
an attempt on the island of Cephalenia, an is- 
land in the Ionian sea, near the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and the great resort of the Ætolian 
pirates. His attempt, after it had been carried 
on almost to success, was baffled by the trea- 
chery of his ministers. He now, following the 
advice of Aratus, invades and ravages Ætolia 
itself, returns into Peloponnesus, lays waste La- 
conia, and, flushed with success, meditates the 
subjection of all Greece, and a junction with 
Hannibal against the Romans. Aratus in vain 
atiempted to dissuade him from this project, 
He sent ambassadors to the Carthaginian gene- 
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ral, but they were intercepted soon after their 
landing in Italy; as they gave out, however, 
that they were going to Rome, they, in a little 
time, obtained their release, and made their way 
to Hannibal, with whom they concluded a trea- 
ty. On their return, they were again intercept- 
ed, and sent with all their papers to Rome. But 
Philip dispatched other ambassadors, and a ra- 
tification of the treaty was obtained. It was 
stipulated that Philip should furnish a fleet of 
two hundred ships, to be employed in harass- 
ing the Italian coasts; and that he should also 
assist Hannibal with a considerable body of land 
forces. In return for this assistance, when Rome 
and Italy should be finally reduced, which were 
to remain in the possession of the Carthagini- 
ans, Hannibal was to pass into Epire, at the 
head of a Carthaginian army, to be employed 
as Philip should desire; and, having made a 
conquest of the whole country, to give up to 
him such parts of it as lay convenient for Ma- 
cedon. “ 

In consequence of this agreement the Mace- 
donian king entered the Ionian gulph with a 
large fleet, fell down to the coast of Epire, took 
Oricum, on the coast of Epire, a defenceless 
sea-port, but from which there was a short pas- 
sige to Italy, and lay siege to Apollonia; but. 
surprized and defeated by the Romans, secretly 
retreated homeward across the mountains. 

The Romans humbled by the victorious arms 
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of Hannibal, were not in a condition in which 
they might prosecute a war with Macedon ; they 
therefore determined, if possible, to raise up 
enemies against Philip in Greece, that he might 
be employed at home in the defence of his own 
dominions. They accordingly made overtures 
for this purpose to the /Etolians, who, confiding 
in the flattering declarations of the Roman am- 
-bassador, hastened to conclude a treaty, of which 
the following were the principal conditions :— 
That the Ætolians should immediately com- 
mence hostilities against Philip by land, which 
the Romans were to support by a fleet of twenty 
gallies; that whatever conquests might be made, 
from the confines of Ætolia to Corcyra, the ci- 
ties, buildings, and territory, should belong to 
the Ætolians, but every other kind of plunder 
to the Romans. The Spartans and Eleans, with 
other states, were included in this alliance ; and 
the war commenced with the reduction of the 
island of Zacynthus, which, as an earnest of 
Roman generosity and good faith, was immedi- 
ately annexed to the dominions of /Etolia. These 
transactions were dated about two hundred and 
eight years before the birth of Christ. 

The Romans having thus obtained a footing 
in Greece, soon extended and established their 
power throughout the whole of that renowned 
country. Agreeably to their usual policy, they 
availed themselves of the credulity, the dissen- 
tions, the ambition, and the avarice of the dif- 
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ferent chiefs; ever vigilant to support the 
weaker against the stronger party, that the di- 
minished strength of each individual state might 
lead the way to the conquest of the whole. 

It has already been observed, that Philip 
aimed at the subjection of all Greece. Aratus, 
who would have opposed him in this design, he 
took off by poison. His interest in Greece was 
now strengthened by the introduction of the 
Romans ; he was regarded by the Greeks as the 
champion of freedom, and as their defence 
against the Romans, whom they still considered 
and denominated barbarians. Not only the 
Greeks northward of the Corinthian ‘isthmus, 
but even the Achzean league, prepared to take 
up arms in his support. Encouraged by these 
allies, he acted with uncommon vigour; he car- 
ried the war into Illyrium with success; marched 
to the relief of the Acarnanians, who were 
threatened by the Ætolians, and fortified him- 
self in Thessaly. The #tolians, notwithstanding 
these advantages gained over them by Philip, 
and that they were afterwards defeated by him 
in two hot engagements, remained undaunted, 
and prosecuted the war with an amazing ob- 
stinacy. The neighbouring states, now jealous 
of the success of Philip, endeavoured to mediate 
a peace; nor did the Macedonian shew himself 
unwilling to treat for that purpose. A peace 
was ready to be concluded, when the Romans, 
deeply interested in the prolongation of war, 
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sent their fleet to support the Ætolians; who, 
encouraged also by the prospect of acquiring 
another ally, Attalus, king of Pergamus, boldly 
set Philip at defiance, and. talked of terms, to 
which they knew he would not submit. , The 
moderation of Philip strengthened the indigna- 
tion of his Greek confederates against the Æto- 
lians; a disposition which he soon found an op- 
portunity of calling forth into action. Intelli- 
gence being brought to him, whilst he was 
assisting at the Nemean games, that the Romans 
had landed, and were laying waste the country 
from Corinth to Sicyon, he instantly set out, 
attacked and repulsed the enemy, and, before 
the conclusion of the games, returned again to 
Argos; an atchievement which greatly distin- 
guished him in the eyes of all Greece, assembled 
at that solemnity. After other vigorous, though 
unsuccessful exertions against the Romans, he 
was called back, by domestic insurrections, to 
Macedon. , 

The Achzan states, though deprived of the 
powerful aid of the Macedonian king, still car- 
ried on their military operations under the con- 
duct of Philopcemen, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia, 
an enthusiast in the cause of liberty from his 
earliest years, and who had been active in bring- 
ing over several of the Arcadians to join the 
Achzean league. Soon after the death of Aratus, 
to whom he was as much superior in military, 
- as he was inferior in political abilities, he at- 
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tained the chief ‘sway in the Achzan councils. 
He saw with concern the humiliating condition 
to which a foreign yoke had reduced his country- 
men, and conceived the noble resolution of re- 
lieving them from it. In the character of ge- 
neral of Achaia he improved their discipline, 
inured them to hardship and toil, and gave them 
weightier armour, and more powerful weapons. 
The effect of this discipline soon appeared: the 
armies of #tolia and Elis, which attacked them 
in Philip’s absence, were totally defeated. In 
the mean time the Romans, supported by Attalus, 
attack Euboea, of all the provinces of Greece, 
though an island, one of the most considerable 
for fertility of soil, extent of territory, and ad- 
vantage of situation. Philip, on his part, kept 
a watchful eye on his enemies: his military. 
preparations were vigorous, and not without 
success. The war was prolonged, with various 
success, for six years, when the Romans and 
Attalus retired from Greece. A peace was now 
concluded between the Ætolians and Romans, 
of the one part, and Philip of the other, whose 
successful ambition led him, by a natural pro- 
gress, to attack the dominions of the king of 
Egypt. 

The Romans, whose policy it was never to 
have more enemies on their hand than one at a 
time, had consented to a peace with Macedon, 
because they were involved in a war with Car- 
thage; but that war being now at an end, they 
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eagerly embraced the first pretexts they could 
find for a rupture with a prince, whose successes 
had excited a jealousy of his growing power. 
Complaints being brought before that political 
and powerful people from Attalus, from the 
Rhodians, from the Athenians, and from Egypt, 
they readily determined to improve so favour- 
able a juncture. And first, they declared them- 
selves the guardians of the young king of Egypt. 
Marcus Æmilius was dispatched from Rome, to 
announce to Philip the intentions of the Roman 
senate. The ambassador found the king before 
Abydos, at the head of an army flushed with 
victory. Philip was not insensible of the advan- 
tage of his situation ; yet the Roman, undaunted 
by the deportment of the monarch, charged him, 
with dignity and firmness, not to attack the pos- 
sessions of the crown of Egypt; to abstain from 
war with any of the Grecian states; and to sub- 
mit the matters in dispute between him, Attalus, 
and the Rhodians, to fair arbitration. ‘ The 
“ boastful inexperience of youth,” said the king, 
“ thy gracefulness of person, and, still more, the 
“ name of Roman, inspire thee with this haugh- 
“ tiness. Itis my wish that Rome may observe 
“ the faith of treaties; but should she be inclined 
“ again to hazard an appeal to arms, I trust that, 
“with the protection of the gods, I shall render 
“the Macedonian name as formidable as that of 
“the Roman.” These things, with the cruel 
destruction of the cityand inhabitants of Abydos, 
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happened about an hundred and ninety-nine 
years before the birth of Jesus Christ. 


Philip, like cther ambitious princes, was now 
on terms of hostility with most of the neigh- 
bouring nations. Rome, on the contrary, was in 
a situation the most favourable that could be 
imagined to her ambition; Carthage was sub- 
dued, in Italy all remains of insurrection had 
subsided, Sicily, in fertility and opulence, at that 
time the pride of the western world, with most 
of the adjacent islands, was annexed to her do- 
minions ; and even those nations which had not 
yet felt the force of her arms, heard, with terror, 
the fame ofa people not to be subdued even by 
an Hannibal. About thrce years, therefore, after 
peace had been made with Philip, the Romans 
dispatched a fleet, under the conduct -of the 
consul Sulpitius, for the relief of Athens, then | 
besieged by.the Macedonians. Philip is moved 
with’ resentment, and attempts to wreak his 
yengeance on Athens. Disappointed in his hope 
of surprizing that city, he laid waste the country 
around it, destroying even the temples, which he 
had hitherto affected to venerate, and-mangling 
and defacing every work of art in such a inan- 
ner, that there scarcely remained, according 
to the Roman historian Livy, a vestige of sym- 
metry or beauty. Here we have an opportunity 
of remarking the contrast between the genius 
of Athens, in the times of Philip the father of 
Alexander, and that Philip who now filled the 
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throne of Macedon. The Athenians, harassed by 
the-arms of this last mentioned prince, had re- 
course to the only weapons’ with which they 
were now acquainted—the invectives of their 
orators, and the acrimony of their popular 
decrees. It was resolved, that, “ Philip should 
s for ever be an object of execration to the 
“ Athenian people: that whatever statues had 
“ been raised to him, or to any of the Mace- 
donian princes, should be thrown down; that 
whatever had been enacted in their favour 
should be rescinded; that every place in whieh 
any inscription or memorial had been set up 
‘ in praise of Philip, should be thenceforth held 
‘€ profane and unclean; that in all their solemn 
feasts, when their priests implored a blessing 
on Athens and her allies, they should pro- 
nounce curses on the Macedonian, his kin- 
dred, his arms by sea and land, and the whole 
Macedonian name and nation: in a word, that 
whatever had been decreed in ancient times 
against the Pisistratidz, should operate in full 
force against Philip; and that whoever should 
propose any mitigation of the resolutions now 
formed, should be adjudged a traitor to his 
“ country, and be punished with death.” The 
flatteries of the Athenians to their allies, were 
in proportion to their impotent execrations of 
the Macedonian monarch. Such is the connec- 
tion between meanness of spirit, and the loss of 
freedom ! 
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A languid and indecisive war had been carried 
on for the space of two years between the 
Macedonians and Romans, during the consul- 
ship of Sulpitius, and that of his successor Vil- 
lius, not much to the honour of these comman- 
ders, when the command of the Roman army 
devolved to the new consul, Titus Quintius 
Flaminius, not indeed unacquainted, being a 
Roman, with the science of war, but more re- 
markable for his skill and address in negocia- 
tion, than for military genius. The Roman con- 
sul, by the vigour of his arms, but still more by 
the dexterity with which he carried into execu- 
tion the profound policy of his nation, brought 
Greece to the lowest state of humiliation. By 
detaching the most considerable of the Grecian 
states, particularly the Etolians and the Acha- 
ans, from their connection with Macedon, by 
ingratiating himself with the Grecian states, 
whom he managed, after they had become his 
confederates, with infinite artifice ; by making a 
pompous, but insidious proclamation of their 
freedom, at the Isthmian and Nemean games, 
he reduced the Macedonian king to the neces- 
sity of first asking a truce, and afterwards of 
accepting peace on these mortifying conditions, 
which were entirely approved by the Roman 
senate :-— 

« That all the Greek cities, both in Asia and 
“ in Europe, should be free, and restored to the 
“ enjoyment of their own laws, 
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“ That Philip, before the next Isthmian 
games, should deliver up to the Romans all 
the Greeks he had in any part of his domi- 
nions, and to evacuate ali the places he pos- 
“ sessed either in Greece or in Asia. 

“ That he should give up all the prisoners 
and deserters. 

“ That he should surrender all his decked 
ships of every kind ; five small vessels, and 
“ his galley of sixteen banks of oars excepted. 
“ That he should pay the Romans a thousand 
talents, one half down, the rest at ten equal 
annual payments. 

“ And that, asa security for the performance 
of these stipulations, he should give hostages, 
“ his son Demetrius being one.” The date of 
this peace was an hundred and ninety-three 
years before Christ. 

Flaminius having made various decrees in 
favour of the several Grecian communities in 
confederacy with the Romans; having expelled 
Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, from Argos; and 
having obtained the freedom of the Roman. 
slaves in Greece, he returned to Rome, to the 
great satisfaction of all Greece; and withdrew, 
as he had promised, all the Roman garrisons. 
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CHAP. XX. 
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FROM THE INVASION OF GREECE BY ANTIOCHUS, TO 
‘THE CAPTIVITY OF THE ACHÆAN CHIEFS IN ITALY. 


ANTIOCHUS, king of Syria, was renowned 
for the magnificence of his court, great treasures, 
numerous armies, military tattis: and political 
wisdom. He had visited the coasts of the Hel- 
lespont, formerly subject to the kings of Syria; 
he had even passed over into Thrace, where he 
had likewise claims; and he was ‘preparing to 
rebuild Lysimachia, in order to make it again 
the seat of government inthe countriesanciently 
possessed by Lysimachus. The’ pretensions of 
so powerful and political a prince to countries 
which the Romans had already marked as their 
own, excited the jealousy of that ambitious 
people. They gave him repeated notification, 
that “ by the Eey with Macedon, the Grecian 
& cities, in Asia as well as piaeas had been 
“& declared free ; that Reme expected he would 
+ conform to that declaration:” -and farther, 
« that henceforth, Asia was to be the boundary 
s% of his dominions; and that any attempt to 
© make a settlement in Europe would be con- 
«sidered by Rome as an act of hostility.” An- 
tiochus, at first, manifested a disposition to 
peace, and, in order to obtain it would have 
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made large concessions,’ could any thing less 
than the humiliation of the crown of Syria have 
satisfied Roman ambition. But Hannibal, the 
sworn enemy of Rome, no sooner heard of his 
meditating a war against the Romans than he 
made his escape from Carthage to the Syrian 
court, and urged him to arms. The Ætolians 
too solicited him to vindicate the cause of 
Greece, notwithstanding the delusive shew of 
liberty granted by Rome, more enthralled in 
reality than at any former period. Hannibal 
recommended an invasion of Italy, where alone, - 
in his judgment, Italy was vulnerable. With 
only eleven thousand land forces, and a suitable 
naval armament, he offered to carry the war into 
the heart of that country.; provided Antiochus 
would, at the same time, appear at the head of 
an army on the western coast of Greece, that, 
by making a shew of an intended invasion from 
that quarter, he might divert the attention, and 
divide the strength of the Romans. The Atolians, 
on the other hand, told him, that if Greece were 
made the seat of war, there would be, through- 
out all that country, a general insurrection 
against the power.of the Romans. Antiochus, 
having adopted the plan of the A‘tolians in pre- 
ference to that of Hannibal, entered Greece with 
a small force, and, being disappointed in his 
expectations of succour from the Grecian states, 
was defeated, at the streights of Thermopylæ, 
by Manius Acilius Glabrio, the Roman consul. 
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He escaped, with enly five hundred men, to 
Chalcis; from whence he retreated with preci- 
pitation to his Asiatic dominions, an bundred 
and eighty-seven years before the Christian 
æra. 

The Ætolians having rejected the terms of 
peace offered to them by the Romans, the con- 
sul pressed forward the siege of Heraclea, which 
soon surrendered at discretion. He was prepar- 
ing to besiege Naupactus, a sea port on the Co- 
rinthian gulph, of the greatest importance to 
the Ætolian nation, who now decreed to submit 
themselves to the faith of the Roman people, 
and sent deputies to intimate this determination 
to the Roman consul. Acilius, catching the 
words of the deputies, said, “ Is it then true, 
“ that the Ætolians submit themselves to: the 
“ faith of Rome?” Pheeneas, who was at the 
head of the Ætolian deputation, replied, “ That 
“ they did.” “ Then,” continued the consul, 
“let no Ætolian, from henceforth, on any ac- 
“count, public or private, presume to pass over 
“ into Asia; and let Diczearchus,* with all who 
“ have had any share in his revolt, be delivered 
into my hands.” “ The AZtolians,” interrupted 
Phzneas, “ in submitting themselves to the 
“ faith of the Romans, meant to rely upon their 
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* An Atolian chief, who had been active in 
promoting the treaty with Syria, 
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“ generosity, but not to yield themselves up to 
“ servitude: neither the honour of /Etolia, nor 
the customs and laws of Greece, will allow us 
to comply with your requisition.” <“ It is in- 
solent prevarication,” answered the consul, 
to mention the honour of /Etolia, and the 
customs and laws of Greece ; you ought even 
to be put in chains.” The tolians, exas- 
perated even to madness at this imperious 
treatment of their deputies and nation, were 
encouraged in their disposition to vindicate 
their liberties by arms, by the expectation of 
sticcours from Asia and from Macedon: but this 
expectation was disappointed, and they were 
reduced to tne necessity of sending ambassadors 
to Rome, to implore the clemency of the Ro- 
man senate. The only conditions they could 
obtain, were, either to pay a thousand talents, a 
sum which, they declared, far exceeded their 
abilities, and to have neither friend nor foe, but 
with the approbation of Rome, or to submit to - 
the pleasure of the senate. The Atolians de- 
sired to know, what they were to understand by 
“ submitting to the pleasure of the senate;” an 
explanation being refused, they were obliged 
to return uncertain of their fate. The war with 
Rome was renewed; but the Roman vigour and 
policy prevailed in the unequal contest, and the 
Ætolians were again obliged to apply to the 
consul, in the most submissive manner, for 
mercy. The conditions granted to them were 
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extremely hard: they were heavily fined, oblig- 
ed to give up several of their cities and terri- 
tories to the Romans, and to deliver to the con- 
sul forty hostages, to be chosen by him, none 
under twelve, or above forty years of age. But 
onë express condition comprehended every 
thing that imperious power might think fit to 
impose: the Ætolians were to pay observance 
to the empire and majesty of the Roman people. 

The predominant power of the Achzans in 
the Peloponnesus, now became the object of 
Roman jealousy and ambition. Though con- 
federated with Achaia, the Peloponnesian cities 
retained each of them peculiar privileges, and 
a species of independent sovereignty: No 
sooner was peace concluded with Ætolia, than 
Marcus Fulvius Nobilior to whom the conduct 
of the Aitolian war had been committed on the 
expiration of the consulship of Acilius, took up 
his residence in the island of Cephalenia, that 
he might be ready, upon the ‘first appearance 
of any dispute in Achaia, to pass over into Pe- 
loponnesus, and improve every dissension, for 
the aggrandizement of the Roman republic. 
Such an opportunity soon presented itself: the 
congress of the Achzan states had always been 
held at Ægium; but Philopcemen, now the 
Achzan general, having determined to divide 
among all the cities of the league, the advan- 
tages of a general convention, had named Argos 
for the next diet. This innovation the inhabi- 
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tants of Ægium opposed, and appealed to the 
Roman consul for his decision: Another pre- 
text for: passing over into Greece; was also soon 
offered to Fulvius. The Lacedzmonian exiles, 
who had been banished in the days of the tyrants; 
and never restored, residing in towns along the 
coast of Lacoriia, protected by Achæan garri- 
sons, cut off the inhabitants of Lacedamon from 
all intercourse with the sea-coast. One of those 
maritime towns was attacked by the Spartans; 
in the night-time, but defended by the exiles, 
with the assistance of the Achzean soldiery. 
Philopoemen represented this attempt of the 
Spartans, as an insult on the whole Achzan body. 
He obtained a decree in favour of the exiles, 
commanding. the Lacedzmonians, on pain of 
being treated as enemies, to deliver up the au- 
thors of that outrage. This decree the Lace- 
dzmonians refused to obey. They dissolved 
their alliance with Achaia, and offered their city 
to the Romans. In revenge of this, Philopcemen, 
notwithstanding the advanced season, laid waste 
the territories of Lacedazemon. i 

The Romans, thus invited to act as umpires 
in Greece,. found means to break the strength 
of the commonwealth of Achaia, by seducing 
its confederate states; a conduct which, in the 
eyes of pure morality, must appear enormously 
treacherous; but which, if in the ambitious de- 
signs of states and princes, the certain attain- 
ment of the end be. considered as a sufficient 
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justification of the means, must be deemed re- 
fined policy. By the intrigues of Roman emis- 
saries too, a party of Messenians took up arms 
against the Achzans; and Philopcemeni hasten- 
ing to suppress the insurgents, fell into their 
hands, and was put to death. 

During these transactions in Greece, the Ro- 
mans, jealous of the increasing power of their 
ally, Philip of Macedon, sought an occasion of 
quarrelling with him, and, agreeably to their 
usual policy, encouraged every complaint, and - 
supported the pretensions of his enemies, pre- 
pared to plunder them too in their turns, when 
the Macedonian power should no longer be for- 
midable. The small cantons or communities of 
Thessaly, in which he had re-established his au- 
thority, were now encouraged to assert their in- 
dependence; and the Macedonian king was 
called to account for those very outrages which 
he had committed on the side of the Romans. 
Commissioners were appointed for the settle- 
ment of differences. Philip is required by 
them to evacuate Ænos and Maronea, which 
were claimed by Eumenes. These were cities 
on the Hellespont, which, from their maritime 
situation, afforded many advantages. The com- 
plexion and designs of the Roman commis- 
sioners were obvious; and Philip judging it 
vain to keep measures with men, determined 
at any rate to take part with his adversaries, ex- 
postulated with them with great boldness, on 
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the injustice, treachery, and ingratitude of their 
nation. In this temper of mind he wreaked his 
` revenge on the Maronités, whose solicitations, 
he supposed, had been employed against him. 
A body of his fiercest Thracian merceraries 
being introduced into Maronea, on the night 
before the Macedonian garrison was to march 
out, on pretence of a sudden tumult, put to the 
sword all the inhabitants suspected of favouring 
the Roman interest, without distinction of con- 
dition, age, or sex, and left the place drenched 
in the blood of its citizens. The Romans 
threaten to revenge this massacre, and Philip is 
obliged to send his second son Demetrius to 
Rome, to make an apology. The Roman senate, 
with a view to debauch the filial affection of 
Demetritis, and to draw him over to the inte- 
rests of Rome, told him, that on his account, 
whatever had been improper in his father’s con- 
duct should be passed over ; and that, from the 
confidence they had in him, they were well as- 
sured Philip would, for the future, perform 
every thing that justice required: that ambas- 
sadors should be sent, to see all matters properly 
settled: and that, from the regard they -bore 
to the son, they were willing to excuse the fa- 
ther. This message excited in the breast of 
Philip asuspicion of the connection formed be- 
tween Rome and Demetrius; which suspicion 
was inflanred by the insinuations and dark ar- 
tifices of his eldest son Perseus, a prince, accorde 
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ing to the Roman writers, of an intriguing and 
turbulent disposition, sordid, ungenerous, and 
subtle. Perseus and Demetrius were both in 
the bloom of life; the former aged about thirty 
years when Demetrius returned from Rome, 
but born of a mother of mean descent, a semp- 
stress of Argos, and of so questionable a cha- 
racter, as to make it doubtful whether he was 
really Philip’s son. Demetrius was five years 
younger, born of his queen, a lady of royal ex- 
traction. Hence Perseus had conceived such 
a jealousy of his brother, and was insidiously 
active to undermine him in the royal favour. 
He accused Demetrius to the king of a design 
to assassinate him. Philip, familiarized as he 
was to acts of blood, was struck with horror at 
the relation of Perseus. Retiring into the in- 
ner apartment of his palace, with two of his 
nobles, he sat in solemn judgment on his two 
sons, being under the agonizing necessity, whe- 
ther the charge should be proved or disproved, 
of finding one of them guilty. Distracted by 
his doubts, Philip sent Philocles and Apelles, 
two noblemen, to proceed as his ambassadors to 
Rome, with instructions to find out, if possible, 
with what persons Demetrius corresponded, and 
what were the ends he had in view. 

Perseus, profoundly artful, and having the 
advantage of being the heir apparent to the 
Macedonian crown, secretly gained over to his 
interest his father’s ambassadors, who returned 
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to the king with an account that Demetrius was 
held in the highest estimation at Rome, and that 
his views appin to have been of an unjusti- 
fiable kind; delivering, at the same time, a letter, 
which they pretended to have received from 
Quintus Flaminius. The hand-writing of the 
Roman, and the impression of his signet, the 
king was well acquainted with; and the exact- 
ness of the imitation induced him to give en tire 
credit to the contents, more especially as Fla- 
minius had formerly written in commendation 
of Demetrius. The present letter was written 
in a different strain. The author acknowledged 
the criminality of Demetrius, who indeed he 
confessed, aimed at the throne; but for whom, 
as he had not meditated the death of any of his 
own blood, he interceded with the monarch., 
The issue of this atrocious intrigue is truly tra- 
gical, Demetrius, found guilty of designs 
against the crown and the life of his father, is 
put to death. Philip, when too late, discovered 
that he had been imposed upon by a forgery, and 
died of a broken heart. 

Perseus succeeded his father on the throne of 
Macedon, an hundred and seventy-five years 
before the birth of Christ. The first measures 
of his government appeared equally gracious 
and political. He assumed an air of benignity 
and gentleness. He not only recaled all those 
whom fear or judicial condemnation had, in the 
course of the late reign, driven from their coun- 
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try: but he even ordered the income of their 
estates, during their exile, to be reimbursed. 
His deportment to all his subjects was happily 
composed of regal dignity and parental tender- 
ness. The same temper which regulated his be- 
haviour to his own subjects, he displayed in his 
conduct towards foreign states. He courted the 
affections of the Grecian states, and dispatched 
ambassadors to request a confirmation of the 
treaties subsisting between Rome and Macedon. 
The senate acknowledged his title to the throne, 
and pronounced him the friend and ally of the 
Roman people. His insinuations and intrigues 
with his neighbours were the more effectual, 
that most of them began to presage what they 
had to expect, doui the dominion of Rome 
be extended over al] Greece, and looked upon 
Macedon as the bulwark of their freedom from 
the Roman yoke, The only states that stood 
firm to the Roman cause, were Athens and 
Achaia. But in this all of them now agreed, 
that foreign aid was on all occasions necessary 
to prop the tottering remains of fallen liberty, 
which by this time was little else than a choice 
of masters. Besides all those advantages which 
Perseus might derive from the well-grounded 
jealousy of Roman ambition, he succeeded to 
all those mighty preparations which were made 
by his father. But all this strength came to 
nothing : it terminated in discomfiture, and the 
utter extinction of the royal family of Macedon 
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He lost all the advantages he enjoyed, through 
avarice, meanness of spirit, and want of real 
courage. The Romans discovering, or suspect- 
ing, his ambitious designs, sought and found oc- 
casion of quarrelling with him. A Roman army 
passes into Greece, This army for the space 
of three years, does nothing worthy of the Roman 
name; but Perseus, infatuated or struck witha 
panic, neglects to improve the repeated oppor- 
tunities which the incapacity or the corruption 
of the Roman commanders presented to him. 
Lucius Æmilius Paulus, elected consul, restores 
and improves the discipline of the Roman army, 

which, under the preceding commanders, had 
been greatly relaxed. He advanced against 
Perseus, drives him from his entrenchments on 
the banks of the river Enipeus, and engages 
and defeats him under the walls of Pydna. On 
the ruin of his army Perseus fled to Pella. He 
gave vent to the distraction and ferocity of his 
mind, by murdering with his own hand two of 
his principal officers, who had ventured to blame 
some parts of his conduct. Alarmed at this act 
of barbarity, his other attendants refused to ap- 
proach him; so that being at a loss where to 
hide himself, or whom to trust, he returned from 
Pella, which he had reached only about: mid- 
night, before break of day. On the third day 
after the battle he fled to Amphipolis. Being 
driven by the inhabitants from thence, he hast- 
ened to the sea-side, in order to pass over into 
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Samothrace, hoping to find a secure asylum im 
the reputed holiness of that place. Having ar- 
rived thither, he took shelter in the temple of 
Castor and Pollux. Abandoned by all the 
world, his eldest son Philip onlv excepted, with- 
out a probability of escape, and even destitute 
of the means of subsistence, he surrendered to 
Octavius, the Roman prætor, who transported 
him to the Roman camp. Perseus approached 
the consul with the most abject servility, bowing 
his face to the earth, and endeavouring, with 
his suppliant arms, to grasp his knees. ‘ Why, 
“wretched man,” said the Roman, “ why dost 
“ thou acquit fortune of what might seem her 
“ crime, by a behaviour which evinces that thou 
“ deservest not her indignation ? Why dost thou 
‘ disgrace my laurels, by shewing thyself an 
“ abject adversary, and unworthy of having a 
“ Roman to contend with ?” He tempered, how- 
ever, this humiliating address by raising him 
from the ground, and encouraging him to hope 
for every thing from the clemency of the Roman 
people. After being led in triumph through 
the streets of Rome, he was thrown into a dun- 
-geon, where he starved himself to death. His 
eldest son Philip, and one of his younger sons, 
are supposed to have died before him. Another 
of his sons, Alexander, was employed by the 
chief magistrates of Rome in the office of a 
writing clerk. 

Within the space of fifteen days after Æmi- 
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fius had begun to put his army in motion, all 
the armament was broken and dispersed; and, 
within two days after the defeat at Pydna, the 
whole country had submitted to the consul. Ten 
commissioners were appointed to assist that ma- 
gistrate in the arrangement of Macedonian af- 
fairs. A new form of government was: esta- 
‘blished in Macedon,. of which the outlines had 
been drawn at Rome. On this occasion the Ro- 
mans exhibited a striking instance of their po- 
licy in governing by the principle of division. 
The whole kingdom of Macedon was divided 
into four districts; the inhabitants of each were 
‘to have no connection, intermarriages, or ex- 
change of possessions, with those of the other 
districts, but every part to remain wholly dis- 
tinct from the rest. And among other regula- 
tions tending to reduce them to a state of the 
most abject slavery, they were inhibited from the 
use of arms, unless in such places as were exposed 
to the incursions of the barbarians. Triumphal 
games at Amphipolis, exceeding in magnificence 
all that this part of the world had ever seen, and 
to which all the neighbouring nations, both Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic, were invited, announced 
the extended dominion of Rome, and the hu- 
miliation not only of Macedon, but of Greece: 
for now the sovereignty of Rome found nothing 
in that part of the world that was able to oppose 
it. The Grecian states submitted to various and 
multiplied arts of oppression, without a struggle. 
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The government which retained the longest a 
portion of the spirit of ancient times, was the 
Achæan. In their treatment of Achaia the Ro- 
mans, although they had gained over to their 
interests, several of the Achzan chiefs, were 
obliged to proceed with great circumspection, 
lest the destruction of their own creatures 
should defeat their designs. They endeavoured 
to trace some vestiges of a correspondence be- 
tween the Achæan body and the late king of 
Macedon ; and when no such vestiges could be 
found, they determined that fiction should sup- 
ply the place of evidence. Caius Claudius, and 
Cneius Domitius Ænobarbus, were sent as com- 
missioners from Rome, to complain that some 
of the first men of Achaia had acted in concert 
with Macedon. At the same time they required, 
that all who were in sucha predicament should 
be sentenced to death: promising that after a 
decree for that purpose should be enacted, they 
would produce the names of the guilty. “ Where,” 
exclaimed the assembly, “ would be the justice 
“ of such a proceeding? First name the per- 
“ sons you accuse, and make good your charge.” 
« I name then,” said the commissioner, “ all 
“ those who have borne the office of chief ma- 
“ gistrate of Achaia, or been the leaders of 
“ your armies.” “ In that case,” answered 
Xeno, an Achæan nobleman, “ I too shall be 
“ accounted guilty, for I have commanded the 
“ armies of Achaia, and yet I am ready to prove 
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“ my innocence, either here, or before the se- 
“ nate of Rome.” <“ You say well,” replied 
one of the Roman commissioners, laying hold 
on his last words, “ let the senate of Rome then 
* be the tribunal before which you shall an- 
“ swer.” A decree was framed for this end, and 
above a thousand Achæan chiefs were transport- 


ed into Italy, an hundred and sixty-three years 
before Christ. 
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CHAP. XXI, 


FROM THE CAPTIVITY OF THE ACHZAN CHIEFS, TO 
THE SACKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY TAR TURKS. 


7 
I HE transportation of the leaders of Achaia, 
may justly be considered as. the captivity of 
Greece. The only barrier that remained against 
the tyranny of Rome was now removed. . The 
noblest leaders and ablest counsellors of the 
Achzans being taken away, the strength of 
that confederacy was broken, their councils be- 
ing henceforth unstable and turbulent; and, lest 
it should ever be restored, the Romans were care- 
ful to encourage faction and dissensions among 
the different states that composed it; holding out, 
with all the success they could wish for, in the 
name of the Roman Senate, protection and as- 
sistance to all who should consent to be dis- 
membered from that body. A general ferment 
prevailed throughout all Greece. There was 
scarcely a single state or city that was not tainted 
with corruption, or torn in pieces by discord, 
The Roman policy and arms easily prevailed 
over the feeble resentment of an effeminate, 
corrupt and divided people. It was in vain 
that the Achaans, who may be styled the last 
nation of the Greeks, provoked by the perfidy 
of Rome, made an attempt to vindicate their 
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liberty by arms. The Achzan constitution was, 
at length, finally dissolved by a Roman decree, 
and the several states and cities which composed 
the league declared distinct and independent. 
Popular assemblies were abolished throughout 
the whole of Peloponnesus, and what small 
share of administration the natives were per- 
mitted to retain, was transferred from the peo- 
ple toa few whose estates the Romans consider- 
ed as a pledge of their obedience; and, lest 
any individual should acquire an influence that 
might be troublesome to Rome, they not only 
took care to impoverish the more opulent fami- 
lies by fines and severe taxations, but also pre- 
scribed bounds, beyond which a Grecian should 
not increase his possessions. Greece was now 
reduced to a Roman province, known by the 
name of Achaia, in which were comprized Pe- 
loponnesus, Attica, Boeotia, Phocis, and all that 
part of Greece lying to the south of Epire and 
Thessaly. The countries to the north of that 
line, to the utmost limits of the Macedonian 
monarchy, was the province of Macedon. 
Greece, now sunk in that mass of nations 
which composed the Roman empire, had lost 
every vestige of national existence; and while 
she was excluded from all participation in the 
prosperity of her conquerors, she shared deep- 
ly in their misfortunes. Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, the ablest and most enterprising prince 
that ever took up arms against Rome, defeated 
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the Roman generals, and excited a general mas- 
sacre of the Romans and Italians throughout 
Asia. The Grecians groaning under the Roman 
yoke, arranged themselves under the banners 
of so formidable an enemy to their oppressors. 
But the armies of Mithridates are at last defeat- 
ed by the vigour, the resources, and the ability 
of Sylla; and the Grecian states, above all 
Athens and Beeotia, satiate the vengeance of 
the furious conqueror. The calamities of the 
Mithridatic war were soon follewed by the de- 
predations of the Cilician corsairs, who gradu- 
ally rose to a degree of power that seemed to 
promise nothing less than the dominion of the 
Mediterranean. They not only attacked ships, 
but also assailed towns and islands. They were 
masters of a thousand gallies, completely equip- 
ped; and the cities of which they were in pos- 
session amounted to four hundred. For a pe- 
riod of near forty years they had continued to 
ravage Greece, when they were at last reduced 
to unconditional submission, and dispersed in 
different inland countries by Pompey. Greece 
was so depopulated in consequence of these 
calamities, that it was found expedient, in or- 
der to re-people the country, to transport a 
considerable body of these pirates into Pelo- 
ponnesus. The civil wars of Rome drenched 
Greece with blood; and when that war was con- 
cluded, whoever had not appeared on the side 
of the victor was considered as his enemy. 
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Greece, in common with the other Roman pro- 
vinces, had suffered many oppressions under 
the emperors, and from the repeated invasions 
of barbarians, when the accession of Constan- 
tine the Great to the imperial throne, seemed 
to promise to the Grecian annals a new zra of 
glory Having subdued or quieted all his 
enemies, he made choice of the confines of 
Greece for his place of residence; and the shores 
of the Thracian Bosphorus, where the Grecian 
colony of the Byzantines had been planted, 
now gave a new capital to the world. The 
conversion of this monarch to the Christian 
faith, was followed by a rapid diffusion of the 
gospel throughout the empire. In Greece it 
served to prove that the Grecian character had, 
in some respects, out-lived those moral causes 
which undoubtedly had the principal share in 
forming it. In their theological disputes they 
displayed all that versatility of genius, that 
quickness of wit, that never-ceasing curiosity, 
and fondness for disputation, which distinguish- 
ed the Greeks in the most flourishing period of 
their history. Constantine, by dividing hig 
dominions among his three sons, involved the 
empire in the flames of civil war. The fortune 
of Constantius prevailed, and raised him to un- 
divided empire. Julian supplanted Constantius 
on the imperial throne, by means of the favour 
of the soldiers. - This was the famous apostate 
from the Christian faith to paganism, in which 
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he either was or pretended to be; as great 2 
bigot:-as he had been before zealous in the 
Christian cause. Philosophy still flourished in 
Athens; and here it was that the mind of Julian, 
who pursued his studies there before he was 
raised to the empire, with infinite application; 
was alienated from the true religion, which he 
overturned, and re-established paganism in its 
stead. The successors of Julian restored the 
religion of the gospel, but not the public pros- 
perity, undermined by the despotism of a mili- 
tary government, and a general pusillanimity 
and profligacy of manners. These invited at- 
tacks on the empire on every side. Jovian was 
forced to yield a considerable territory to the 
Persian monarch. In Britain the Roman ram- 
parts were opposed in vain to the hardy valour 
of the north: even the legionary troops had 
been found unable to sustain the shocks of the 
unconquered Caledonians. The German tribes 
renewed their inroads into Gaul. Africa rebel- 
led; and a spirit of discontent and insurrection 
began to appear among the barbarian tribes on 
the Danube. In the reign of the emperor Valens, 
the Huns, a new tribe of barbarians, in manners 
and aspect more horrid than any that had hither- 
to appeared on the Roman frontiers, plundered 
and drove from their settlements the Gothic 
tribes on the further side of the Danube. Gra- 
tian, nephew and heir to Valens, shared the em- 
pire with Theodosius, whom the calamities of the 
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times raised to the possession of the whole. The 
abilities and personal valour of this prince be- 
stowed on the empire an appearance of vigour 
during his reign: but his sons, Arcadius and 
Honorius, between whom he divided the empire, 
brought up in the bosom of a luxurious palace, 
and sunk in effeminacy, were unequal to the 
task of governing an empire weakened by divi- 
sion. The reign of Honorius concluded the 
Roman empire in the East. Alaric, the Gothic 
chief, who five and twenty years before, deem- 
ed it an honour to bear arms on the side of the 
empire, was adorned with the imperial purple. 
Augustulus, the last Roman who was graced with 
the imperial dignity at Rome, was compelled to 
abdicate the Western Empire by Odoacer, king 
of the Heruli, about the year of Christ four 
nundred and seventy-five. 

Amidst the calamities which attended and 
followed after this revolution, Greece saw her 
magnificent cities laid in ruins, her numercus 
towns levelled with the ground, and those 
monuments of her glory, which had hitherto 
escaped barbarian outrage, defaced and over- 
thrown: while the wretched descendants of men 
who blessed the nation with science and art, 
were either enslaved by the invaders, or led 1n- 
to captivity, or slaughtered by the swords of 
barbarians. Without inhabitants, or cultivation, 
and buried as it were in ruins, Greece was too 
insignificant to be an object of ambition, and 
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left to the possession of any of the rovers ot 
these days who chose to make a temporary 
Serlements in that desolated country. Constan= 
tinople itself, during the greater part of this 
gloomy period, retained little more than a 
shadow of greatness. The chief inhabitants 
were those Plies who, during the incursions 
of the barbarians, had made ane escape to the 
mountains, Such was the state of Greece, with 
little variation, from the Gothic invasion to the 
final overthrow of the Eastern Empire by the 
Ottoman arms, in the year of the Christian æra 
one thousand four hundred and fifty-three. 
But in the midst of war, devastation, and 
slavery, Greece continued long to be the seat of 
Philosophy and the fine arts. Whatever con- 
jectures may be formed concerning the ad- 
vancement of science in India and in Egypt, it 
is certain that Greece was the country which 
enlightened, exalted, and adorned the rest of 
Europe, and set an example of whatever is 
beautiful and great to the nations. It was the 
genius of Greece that formed those very politi- 
cians and heroes who first bent her lofty spirit, 
under the yoke of foreign dominion. It was in 
Thehes, under the tuition of Epaminondas that 
Philip, 1 the son of Amyntas, was trained to æ 
love of glory, and all those arts and accomplish- 
ments of both peace and war, by which it is 
best attained, It was a Grecian philosopher that 
‘taught Alexander how to manage the passions, 
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and govern the minds of men} while the writings 
of Homer, by a most powerful contagion, in- 
spired his mind with a contempt of danger and 
death in the ptirsuit of glory. His captains, who 
‘succeeded him in the government of his dis- 
membered empire, were, as well as himself, 
instructed in the literature and the philosophy of 
Greece. The Macedonian vigour was fortified 
and directed by Grecian invention, As the light 
of Greece illuminated her Macedonian, so it 
spread over her Roman conquerors. Philosophy, 
literature, and arts, began to follow glory and 
empire to Rome in the times of Sylla and Lu- 
cullus; and, in their progress, drew to different 
schools every man of rank, and, as we would 
say, of fashion, in Italy. Wealth, luxury, cor- 
ruption, and, at last, tyranny, banished it from 
Rome; but while it lasted, it made up, in some 
degree, for the want of liberty; and, if it was 
unable to resist oppressive power, it sustained 
the mind in the midst of sufferings. The.Stoic, 
with an erect countenance, beheld tke instru- 
ments of his death, submitting to the will of 
fate, and acquiescing in the order of the uni- 
verse, of which, living or dead, he could not but 
form a portion. Even in the worst of times, 
when the Roman empire was in the last period 
of its decline, amidst the ruins of the ancient 
world, distracted by internal divisions, and torn 
to pieces by the incursions of barbarous nations 
from the east, north, and south, 4 succession of 
aad 
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ingenious, learned and contemplative minds, 

transmitted the sacred light of truth (which, like 
the sun, though eclipsed or obscured, never 
deserts the ane from one age to another. 
After the invasion of Egy pt by the Saracens, 

and the destruction of the library of Alexandria, 

then the seat of literature and science, the only 
place where philosophy remained was Constan- 
tinople. Here the ancient metaphysical disputes 
were revived, and passed into, or rather formed, 
theological controversy. This divided and dis- 
tracted the capital of the Eastern Empire, at the 
very time when it was besieged by the Turks. 
Even under the dominion of those bigotted and 
indocile barbarians, the Greek learning and 
philosophy are not wholly extinguished in 
Greece. In the patriarch’s university of Con- 
stantinople the sciences are taught in the ancient 
Greek language, and in the same language the 
professors converse with their scholars. 

The learned Greeks who fled from Constan- 
tinople, when it was taken by the Turks, into 
Italy, found protection not more comfortable to 
themselves than auspicious to learning and phi- 
losophy, i in the Medici of Florence, and,in pope 
Leo the Tenth of the same family. The Greek 
language became so, fashionable i in Italy, that 

even the ladies understood it, and spoke it. In 
general the Greek: ‘philosophy. was cultivated in 
Italy about a century after the revival of litera- 
ture, and taught particularly by the Jesuits with 
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great diligence and success. From Italy the arts 
and sciences spread over France; and so late as 
the middle, or rather a more advanced period of 
the last century. 

The modern Greeks, without the least politi- 
cal importance, and sunk in slavery to a military 
government, retain but little of their original 
character. The gradations by which that charac- 
ter faded away are clearly discernible in thew 
history, and present. to the attentive eye a 
speculation of great curiosity and importance. 
The relaxation of manners gradually under- 
mined the political institutions of the leading 
states of Greece, and the complete subversion 
of these, re-acting on manners, accelerated the 
declination of virtue. Simplicity, modesty, 
temperance, sincerity, and good faith, fled first: 
the last of the virtues that took its flight was 
military valour. Still, however, the ardent 
temper of the Greeks burst forth on various 
occasions; still they were distinguished by a 
quick sensibility to benefits and to injuries, hasty 
resolutions, and hasty repentance. Tyranny too 
effectually quieted this tumult of passion; the 
oppressed Greek, humbled to the dust, was 
forced to kiss the hand that was lifted up for 
his destruction. A quickness of invention, an 
acuteness of judgment, a subtlety in argumen- 
tation, have survived the extinction of virtue 
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and a characteristical hastiness of temper. These 
are still to be found in the disputations of the 
schools, and the profound, though dishonour= 
able, artifiees of the Grecian merchants, 
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N. B. The numeral letters refer to the volumes —the figures 
to the pages. 


A. 
BDOLONYMUS, a poor Sidonian, invested, to his 
extreme surprize, with royalty, ii. 123. 

Abisares, an Indian king, pays homage, and sends presents 
to Alexander, il. 181. 

Achaia aims at the sovereignty of Greece, ii. 304. An 
account of the constitution and laws of that republic, 303. 

Acheans, advance Aratus to the dignity of General of their 
republic, ii. 308. Declare war against the Spartans, 312. 
Attempt to chastise the Eleans, ibid. Sue for peace to Cleo- 
menes, 313. Declare Antigonus head of their confeder-cy, 
315. Surprize Argos, and resume their superiority in Plo- 
ponnesus, 315, 316. Carry on their military operations under 
the conduct of Philopcemen, 325. ‘Totally defeat the armies of 
ZEtolia and Elis, 326. Accused by the Romans of having 
acted in concert with the king of Macedon, 346. Above a 
thousand of their chiefs transported into Italy, 347. ‘Their 
confederacy dissolved by a Roman decree, 349, 

Acrisius, king of Argos, unfortunately slain by his grand- 
son Perseus, i. 4. ) 

Ada, queen of Caria, restored to her kingdom by Alex- 
ander, it. 95. 

Admetus, king of the Molossians, promises Themistocles 
to grant him his protection, i. 174. 

fi gialeus, first king of Sicyon, i. 4. 

fEginetans, refuse to deliver up those who had stirred them 
up to revolt, 1. 80. Punished by Leotychides in having ten 
of their citizens placed in the hands of the Athenians, 90. 
Complain of the severity of their treatment, ibid. Resolve 
to obtain justice by force, 91. Intercept an Athenian ship, 
ibid. Worsted in several engagements, ibid. 

LE schines, the orator, entirely devoted to Philip, harangues 
for him with an impetuous elocution, it. 24; Gains his point 
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by his passionate warmth and exquisite address, ibid. Draws 
up an accusation against Ctesiphon, 44. Opposes the decree 
framed by him in favour of Demosthenes, 45. Loses his 
cause, and is sentenced to banishment for his rash accusation, 
ibid. Settles. himself at Rhodes, and opens a school of elo- 
quence there, ibid. A memoratle saying of his, 46. His 
exclamation at the generous behaviour of his rival, ibid. 

fEtolians, complain of the terms granted them by the g0- 
vernor of Macedon, ii. 229. Take the field, ibid. Are 
routed by’ Antipater and Craterus, ibid. Conclude’a peace 
with them, 230. Invade Macedon with a formidable arma- 
ment, ibid. Interriipted in their career by Polycles, ibid. 
Bring him to a general action, in which he is routed and slain, 
ibid. Retreat with precipitation to /Ætolia, upon advice that 
the Acarnanians had penetrated into their country, ibid. Their 
forces in Thessaly under Menon discomfited by Polyperchon, 
231. ‘They lay down their arms and conclude a peace, ibid, 
Behold with envy the superiority of the Achezans, 310.: In- 
spire the Spartans with similar ideas, ibid. Ravage the 
Achean coast, 418. Make a fresh irruption into Pelopon- 
nesus, sack Cynetha, and put most of the inhabitants to the. 
sword, ibid. Invade Macedon, and make incursions into 
Achaia, 319. Conciude a treaty with the Romans, 323. 
Zacynthus annexed to their dominions by them, ibid. Are 
defeated in two engagements by Philip, 524. Prosecute the 
war with amazing obstinacy, ibid. Solicit Aticchus to vin- 
dicate the cause of Greece, 353. Reject the terms of peace 
offered them by the Romans, 334. Are forced to submit, 
ibid. Renew the war, 335. Are obliged to fling themselves 
on their mercy, ibida» 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta, sent into Asia with an army, i. 
369. Gains a signal. victory over Tissaphernes, near the river 
Pactolus, 370. Forces the enemy’s camp, and finds consi- 
derable plunder, ib. Receives orders to return from Persia, 
371. Instantly obeys the mandate, ibid. Gains a consider- 
able victory over the Athenians and their allies upon the plains. 
of Coronea, 372. Pitched upon to command the army to 
humble the Grecian states, $77. Strikes a terror into the. 
Thebans with his name, and increases their fears by the num- 
ber of his forces, ibid. Detaches a party of light armed men 
to provoke them to give him battle, ibid. Finding them pře- . 
pared to receive him in a new manner, withdraws his army, 
aad ravages the country, $78. On the defeat of the Lacede- 
monians under Cleombrotus, he is invested with considerable 
powers, 390. Saves the citizens from infamy by a generous _ 
expedient, 391. His exclamation when Epaminondas was 
pointed out to him, ibid. He leads the forces of Sparta 
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against him, 396. -Being informed of his design to seize the 
city of Sparta, he dispatches one of his horse to acquaint it 
with its danger, 397. Makes head against the Theban gene- 
ral, and defends himself with: more valour than could be ex- 
pected from his years, ibid. Makcs an expedition into Egypt, 
-406: Dies there, 408. His eulogium, ibid. 

Asis, king of Sparta, reverses what his predecessors had 
done in favour of the peasants, and imposes a tribute. upon 
them, 1. 14. Punished and reprimanded for’ eating with his 
queen in private, 24. Closes with an offer from the Argives, 
234. Grants them a truce, ibid. Advances with an army to 

- besiege Athens, 805. 

Agis, king of Sparta, the son of Archidamus, his charac- 
ter, i. 209. His behaviour on several important occasidne, 
ibid. Enlists the Greek mercenaries that Hed out of Persia, 
210. Holds a correspondence with the Persian king, ibid. 
Receives money from him, and forms a powerful confederacy 
in Peloponnesus, ibid. Sails to Crete, and establishes the- 
Spartan government there, 211. - Promotes disaffection among 
the Grecian states, ibid. Marches against Megalopolis, 212. 
Is defeated by Antipater, ibid. Killed fighting on his knees, 
ibid. 7 
Agis, king of Sparta, put to death for endeavouring to re- 

store the ancient simplicity of manners, 1. 311. 

Alcibiades, saved in the battle of Potidea by his tutor, So- 
crates, i. 198. Discovers himself an enemy to peace, 228, 
His remarkable intimacy with Socrates, 229. Js disgusted 
with the Lacedemonians, 231. Has a conference with the 
Lacedæmonian ambassadors, 233. Is declared general, ibid. 
Ts appointed to command the fleet, 226. Is attacked by his 
enemies while engaged in the Sicilian expedition, 242. 1s re- 
cailed, ibid. Obeys the orders with seeming submission, 
ibid. Gets on shore at Thurium, ibid. Disappears, and 
eludes his pursuers, ibid. Is condemned to death for his con- 
tumacy, ibid. iis reply on hearing his condemnation, ibid. 
Sends to Samos to collect the sentiments of his countrymen 
concerning him, 284. Oficrs to return to Athens on par- 
ticular conditions, ibid. iis return opposed by Phrynicus, 
985. Recalled by the army, and created general with full 
power, 287. Shews himself to ‘Tiss: phernes, ibid. Saves the 
common wealth, 288. Recalled by unanimous consent, ibid. 
Solicited to make haste to the assistance of the city, ibid. De- 
ceives the Spartan admirał, and gams a considerable victory, 
289. Paysa visit to Tissaphernes, ibid. Is seized by him, 
and sent prisoner to Sardis, ibid. Makes his escape to Cla- 
zomene, 200. Bears down upon the Peloponnesian fleet, ibid. 
Breaks through the enemy, and makes great slaughter, ibid. 
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Takes several cities which had revolted from the Athenians. 
ibid. Sets sail for Athens, ibid. His triumphant entry de« 
scribed, ibid. Appointed generalissimo, 291. Steers his 
course to the island of Andros, 292. Goes from thence to 
Samos, ibid. Alarms the Lacedemonians by his success, ibid. 
Leaves the command of his fleet to Antiochus, 293. Accused 
by his countrymen of insufficiency, 294. His representations 
to the Athenian generals, 300. Offers to attack the enemy 
by land, 301. Withdraws unsuccessful, ibid. Having taken 
refuge in the dominions of Persia, he-does all in his power to 
obstruct the treaty between Cyrus and the Lacedxmonians, 
314. His patriotic designs frustrated by the thirty tyrants, 
315, He is cruelly massacred in a small town in Phrygia, 
ibid. His eulogium, ibid. 

Alcmaonide, having been banished from Athens, endeavour 
to undermine theinterests of Hippias at Sparta, and meet with 
success, i. 63. Obtain liberty to rebuild the temple of Del- 
phos, 64. 

Alexander, of Phere, having killed Poliphron, seizes the 
government, 1. 395. Meditates revenge, ibid. Makes Pe- 
lopidas, in the character of an ambassador, prisoner, contrary 
to the laws of nations and humanity, ibid. ‘Treats his Theban 
prisoners with the utmost severity, ibid. Is defeated by Pe- 
lopidas, 396. Is killed by his wife and brothers, ibid. 

Alexander, son of Philip of Macedon vested with sovereign 
authority at the age of fifteen, ii, 18. Gives proofs of his 
courage, ibid. Defeats some neighbouring states which had 
revolted, ib. Accompanies his father in his Scythian ex- 
- pedition, 22. Covers him with a shield when he was wound- 
ed in a battle with the Triballi, ibid. Puts to flight ali who 
attacked him, ibid. At the head of the Macedonian nobles, 
falls upon the sacred band of Thebes, with all the fury of 
youthful courage, 35. Remonstrates with his father Philip 
on his resolving to divorce himself from Olympias, 47. Ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with the solemnities which proclaim his 
mother’s disgrace, 48. Irritated by the behaviour of Attalus, 
the uncle of the new queen, ibid. Behaves himself with an 
unpardonable insolence, 49. Succeeds to the throne of Ma- 
cedon, 56. His ruling passion, ib. A -characteristic anec- 
dote relating to him, 57. Discovers great esteem for his 
master Aristotle, 59. Grows fond of Philosophy, 60. 
Applies himself chiefly to morality, ibid. Makes it his seri- 
ous study, ib. Applies with success to polite literature, 61. 
Finds himself, on his succession, surrounded with capital 
dangers, 65. Resolves to defeat the machinations of his 
enemies, 66. Conciliates the affections of the Macedonians, 
by freeing them from a vexatious slavery, ib. Determines’ 
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to support his affairs by boldness and magnanimity, ibid. Cone 
quers the king of the Tribalii in a great battle, ibid. Makes 
the Getz fly at his approach, ibid. Subdues several barbarous 
natiors, ibid. Makes the conquest ef Persia the first object 
of his attention, 68, Is called to a new undertaking, ibid, 
Is obliged to turn his sword from the Persians against the 
Greeks, 69. Leads his army against them with surprising 
celerity, ibid. Astonishes the Thebans by his appearance in 
Beeotia, ibid, Publishes a general pardon to all who should 
come over to him, ibid. Finds it impossible to get the better 
of the Thebans by offers of peace, 70. Takes the city of 
Thebes, and plunders it, ibid. Is struck with the answer of 
the Theban lady, brought before him for the murder of a 
Thracian officer, 71. Orders that she have leave to retire 
with her children, ibid. Debates in council how to act with 
regard to ‘’hebes, ibid. Destroys it, 72. Sets at liberty the 
priests and descendants of Pindar, 73. He throws the 
Athenians into the greatest consternation, by the destruction 
of Thebes, ibid. Receives a deputation from them, imploring 
his clemency, ibid. Requires them to deliver up the ten ora- 
tors, who had formed the league against his father, ib. 
Waves his demand with regard to them, 74. Expresses a 
particular respect for the Athenians, 75. Spreads terror 
though all Greece, ibid. Summons the Assembly of the 
states of Greece at Corinth, in order to obtain from them 
the supreme command against the Persians, ibid. Receives 
congratulation from a great number of cities and philésophers 
on his election, 77. Makes a visit to Diogenes, 78. His 
interview with him described, ibid. Determines to consult 
the oracle of Apollo before he sets out for Asia, ibid. His 
rash behaviour to the priestess, ibid. Makes preparations for 
his expedition, 79. Holds a council, ibid. Offers a splen- 
did sacrifice to the gods, and.causes scenical games to be ceu 
lebrated, ibid. Settles the affairs of Macedon before his de- 
parture, 80. Appoints Antipater viceroy, ibid. His me- 
morable reply to Perdiccas, ibid. Sets out for Asia with a 
well Menipis army, ibid. Begins his march along the lake 
Cercinum, 81. Crosses the river Strymon and Hebrus, ibid. 
Commands Parmenio to cross from Sestos to Abydos, ibid. 
Crosses the Hellespont, steering his galley with his own hands, 
ibid. Inspires his army with confidence by his animated be- 
haviour, ibid. Determines to destroy the city of Lampsacus, 
83. Receives a visit from Anaximenes, a native of the 
place, ibid. Finds the Persians ready to dispute his passage 
over the Granicus, 84. Marches on in military order, 85. 
Advised by Parmenio to encamp in battle array, ibid. Is 
unaffected by his advice, 86. Makes his military arrange- 
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ments with spirit, ibid. Routs the Persians, passes the river 
with his whole army, and attacks thé enemy on all sides, 88. 
Charges the thickest part of the enemy’s horse, ibid. Is par- 
ticularly distinguished by his appearance, ibid; Engages in 
single combat with the son-in-law of Darius, ibid. Lays 
him dead at his feet, ibid. Puts the Persians to flight, 89. 
Loses his horse by his impetuosity, 90. Orders Lysippus 
to make commemorating statues in brass, ibid. ‘Lakes the ut- 
most care of the wounded, ibid. Grants the rights cf seprlture 
to the principal Persians, 91. Sends three hundred shields 
to the Athenians, ibid. Recovers Sardis, 93. Takes the 
inhabitants under his protection, ibid. Assigns to the tem- 
ple of Diana, at Ephesus, the tributes which were paid to 
the kings of Persia, ibid. Receives deputies from the cities 
of Trallis and Magnesia, with the keys of those places, ibid. 
Finds the gates of Miletus shut against him, ibid. Obliges 
the inhabitants, after along and obstinate siege, to capitu- 
late, 94. Treats the Milesians with humanity, but sells all 
the foreigners, ibid. Marches into Caria, in order to lay 
siege to Halicarnassus, ibid. Meets with a vigorous resist- 
ance, ibid. Demolishes the city to the foundations, 95. Re- 
stores Ada, queen of Caria, to her kingdom, ibid. Receives 
submission from several kings of Asia Minor, ibid. Opens the 
campaign next year very early, 96. Determines to attempt 
the reduction of the maritime provinces, ibid. Meets with 
a check in his progress, ibid. Marches to Celænæ, a city 
of Phrygia, ibid. Receives a haughty answer from the gar- 
rison, 97. Compels them to surrender, ibid. Cuts the fa- 
mous Gordian knot, ibid. Subdues Paphlagonia and Cappa- 
docia, 98. Proceeds towards the provinces of Upper Asia, 
ibid. Advances into Cilicia, ibid. Arrives in the coun- 
try called Cyrus’s Camp, ibid. Enters the pass of Cilicia, 
ibid. His confession with regard to it, ibid. Marches his 
army to Tarsus, 99. Plunges into the river Cydnus; is 
seized with a shivering, and carried to his tent, after faint- 
ing away, ibid. Is entreated by one of his physicians to have 
three days allowed him for the preparation of a particular 
dose, 100. Is only afilicted because he shall be three days 
hindered from appearing at the head of his army, ibid. Re- 
ceives a letter from Parmenio, whom he had left in Cappa- 
decia, ibid. Is requested by him to beware of Philip, his 
physician, ibid. Will not believe his physician guilty of the 
charge against him, ibid. Discovers a noble confidence in 
him ina very singular interview, 101. Recovers, ibid. Marches 
to Bactriana, 106. Offers sacrifice to “Zsculapius, at Soles 
ibid. Proceeds to Pyramus, to Malles, and to Cartabala, 
ibid. Hears that Darius is encamped at Sochus, in Assyrias 
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ibid. Resolves to meet him without delay, ibid. Fortities 
his camp, 107. Flis behaviour on the eve of the expected 
engagement, 108. The drawing up of his army described, 
110 Animates his soldiers by spirited exhortation, 112. 
Performs the duty of a private soldier and of a commander, 
113. Receives a slight wound in his thigh, 114. Is vic- 
torious with his right wing, 115. Puts the Persians to 
flight, 116. Invites his officers to a feast after the engage- 
ment, 117, Is interrupted by the lamentations of the wife 
and mother of Darius, ibid. Visits the wounded, and causes 
the-last honours to be paid to the: dead in the presence of the 
whole army, 118. Permits Darius’s mother to bury what- 
ever persons she pleases according to the Persian ceremonies, 
ibid. Sends a message to the queens, ibid. Visits then in 
their tent, ibid. Raises Sysigambis, who had fallen pro- 
strate before him, from the ground, ibid. Comforts her and 
her attendants, ibid. “Takes the son of Darius, a child, in 
his arms, 119.. Is affected by its behaviour, ibid. His own 
behavicur upon the occasion truly heroic, ibid. Makes Par- 
menio governor of Pheenicia, 120. Becomes possessed of 
the treasures of Darius, deposited in Damascus, dy the trea- 
chery of tne governor, ibid. His reply to Darius’s-imperious 
demands, 121. Marches into Pheenicia, ibid. Finds the ci- 
tizens cf Byblos ready to open their gates to him, ibid. Re- 
ceives submissions froim the inhabitants of several places as 
he advances, ibid. Dethrones Strato, the Sidonian king, 
122. Commands Abdolonymus, the rewly elected king of 
the Sidonians to be sent for, 124. His address to him, ibid. 
Makes him considerable presents, and annexes one of the 
neighbouring provinces to his deminions, ibid. Thinks it 
necessary to take the city of Tyre, 125. Is not driven from 
his resolution by the obstacles he meets with, ibid. Sends 
heralds with pacific proposals, 126. Is infiamed by their 
throwing his heralds murdered into the sea, ibid. Deter- 
mines to destroy the city, ibid. Invests the Tyrians on all 
sides, both by sea and land, 131. Orders his gallies to 
approach the walls of the city at midnight, and attack it with 
resolution, ibid. Meets with a severe disappointment by a 
storm, ibid. Carries on the attack with more vigour than 
ever, 134. Performs wonders himself, ibid. Receives a se- 
cond letter from Darius, with considerable offers for the ran- 
som of his wife, and the offer of his daughter in marriage, 
136. Debates upon the terms proposed in council, ibid. His 
reply to Parmenio upon the occasion, 137. Treats the pro- 
posals of Darius with contempt, ibid. Marches from ‘l'yre 
to Jerusalem, ibid. Resolves to punish that city, ibid. His 
resentment disarmed, by meeting a procession of the inhabi- 
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tants of the city on his way, ibid. Advances to the high 
priest at the head of them, and salutes him with religious 
veneration, ibid. Receives wishes from the Jews for his pros- 
perity, ibid. His remarkable speech to Parmenio upon the 
uncommon occasion, 138. Is so pleased with his reception at 
Jerusalem, that he bids the Jews ask for any favour they think 
proper, ibid. ratifies their desires, but gives the Samaritans 
an evasive answer, 139. Goes to Gaza, and meets with an 
obstinate resistance, ibid. Takes it by storm, ibid. Orders 
the garrison to be cut to pieces, ibid. Punishes Beetis, the 
governor, in a very cruel manner, ibid. Turns his arms to- 
wards Egypt, ibid. Arrives before Pelusium, ibid. Finds 
the gates of that city, and of Memphis, set open to receive 
him, 140. Possesses himself of all Egypt without opposition, 
ibid. Forms a design of visiting the temple of Jupiter, ibid. 
Sets out along the river Memphis, ibid. Lays the foundation 
of the city of Alexandria, ibid. Arrives at the temple of 
Jupiter, 141. Is declared to be the son of Jupiter PY the 
high-priest, 142. Is quite intoxicated with the adulation 
administered to him, ibid. Settles the government of Egypt 
upon the most solid foundation, ibid. Sets out to march 
against Darius, ibid. Honours his wife, who dies in child- 
bed, with a funeral due to her exalted character, 143. Con- 
tinues his journey towardsthe Tygris, 145. Points out, with 
his own hand, the passage over the river, ibid. Commands 
them to save nothing but their arms, 146. Encamps on the 
Opposite side, ibid. Revives the spirits of his soldiers, de- 
pressed by an eclipse of the moon, ibid. Prepares for an en- 
gagement with Darius, ibid. Receives new overtures of peace 
from him, ibid. Refuses his offers, ibid. Marches towards 
him in battle array, 147. Halts, and calls a council of war, 
ibid. Addresses himself to his general officers, and then 
orders them to take some rest, 148. His haughty but prudent 
reply to Parmenio, ibid. Reposes himself for the remainder 
of the night, 149. Is prevented, by the emotions of his mind, 
from sleeping immediately, ibid. Sleeps afterwards soundly, 
ibid. Is awakened by Parmenio, ibid. Makes an heroic 
reply to him, ibid. ‘Takes up his arms and rides up and down 
the ranks, animating his troops by the most powerful exhorta- 
tions, ibid. Dispatches a body of horse to prevent the con- 
Sequences of a Persian movement, 151. Reinforces them 
with a body of Peonians, ibid. His cavalry is greatly an- 
noyed, ibid. He puts the enemy to flight, ibid. Employs a 
stratagem to encourage his soldiers, 152. Presses to the 
place in which Darius is stationed, ibid. Wounds his equerry 
with a javelin, ibid. Pursues Darius, 153. Is obliged. to 
desist from the pursuit, ibid. @uts abody of Persian horse 
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to pieces, ibid. Rides as far as Arbela after Darius, ibid. Ap- 


proaches Babylon, which surrenders to him on his appearance 
before it, 155. His triumphant entry into that city described, 
ibid. Takes a view of Darius’s treasures, 156. Distributes 
them among his soldiers, ibid. Gives the government of the 
province to Mazzus, and the command of the forces he leaves 
there, to Apollodorus, ibid. Marches to Cytaceni, and after- 
wards to Susa, ibid. Findstreasures there to an infinite amount, 
ibid. Rewards merit and courage in his troops with them, 
ibid. Leaves the mother and children of Darius there, ibid. 
Arrives at the river Pasitigris, ibid. Crosses into the country 
of Uxii, ib. Pardons Madathes, governor of the province, 
sets all the captives at liberty, and behaves to them in a gene- 
rous manner, 157. Proceeds to the pass of Susa, ibid. Stops 
a while, ibid. Cuts the army that defended it in pieces, ibid. 
Marches immediately towards Persia, ib. Receives letters 
from Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, with regard to the 
treasures of Darius, which accelerates his march to that city, 
ibid. Marches the whole night at the head of his cavalry, and 
passes the river Araxes, 158. Perceives, as he draws near 
the city, a body of men, memorable, for their misery, ibid. 
Rewards them liberally, and commands the governor of the 
province to treat them with kindness, 158. Enters Persepolis 
at the head of his victorious soldiers, ibid. Puts a speedy end 
to the massacre begun by them, 159. Finds immense riches 
there, ibid. Seizes a torch, inflamed with wine and the 
stimulations of an Athenian courtezan, and sets fire to the 
palace, 160. Repents of what he has done, and gives or- 
ders for extinguishing the fire, ibid. His orders are issued 
too late, ibid. Weeps bitterly over the dead body of Da- 
rius, 163. Pulls off his military cloak, and throws it upon 
it, 164, Causes his body to be embalmed, and his coffin to 
be adorned with royal magnificence, ib. Sends it to Sysi- 
ai to be interred with the customary honours, ibid. 

eels his spirit of ambition inflamed by the death of Darius, 
ibid. Attempts to pursue Bessus, ibid. Desists,in order to 
cross into Parthia, ibid. Arrives on the frontiers of Hyrca- 
nia, ibid. Finds the Hyrcanians submissive, ibid. Subdues. 
the Mandii, and several other nations, ibid. Conquers na- 
tions with a prodigious rapidity, 165. Receives a message 
from 'Vhalestzis, queen of the Amazons, ibid. Sends back 
a favourable answer, ibid. Is obliged, in consequence of 
her request. to make serae stay where he is, 166. Sets out 
for Parthia, ibid. f.ccndons ‘himseif to sensuality, ibid. 
Falls a vict.n ic the Mersin vices, ibid. Gives one of his 
female captives her iit struck with the account she re- 
lates of herself, 107. /.cturns all her possessions, and causes 
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her husband to'be sent for, that she may be restored to hint, 
ibid. Leads his soldiers against ‚Bessus, ibid. Sets fire to 
his own baggage, and commands every man to follow his 
example, ib. Exhibits a very doubttul character, 168. 
Mixes the tyrant with the hero, ibid. Dooms Philotas and 
his father to destruction, suspecting them of being concerned 
in a conspiracy i against en ibid. Exposes himself to great 
hardships and dangers, 171. Receives Bessus from the hands 
af Spitamenes in the most degrading condition, ibid, Re- 
proaches him for his treachery, ibid. Orders his nose and 
ears to be cut off, and sends him to Ecbatana, to the mother of 
Darius, 172. Marches forward in search of new conquests, 
ibid. Overturns a city inhabited by the Branchidz, and mas- 
sacres the inhabitants in cold blood, ibid. Advances to the 
river Jaxarthes, ib. Is wounded in his leg, ibid. ‘Takes 
the capital of Sogdiana, ibid. Receives submissions from 
the Scythians, ibid. Besieges Cyropolis, 173. Goes on 
capriciously deai oying some towns, and building others, set- 
tling colonies, and laying waste provinces at his pleasure, 
ib. -Finds the crossing the river Jaxerthes a difficult task, 
ibid. Leads his troops across the rapid stream, and gains a 
cignal victory over the Scythians, ibid. Makes nitasell mas~ 
ter of the strong hold of Petra Oxiani, 174. Causes the 
garrison to. be whipped with rods, and to be fixed across the 
foot of the rock, ibid. Subdues the Massagete and Dahe, 
ibid. Enters the province of Barsaria, ibid. Advances to 
Maracanda, ibid. Appoints Clitus governor of that pro- 
vince, ibid. Murders him in a fit of intoxication, 177. 
Throws. himself upon the dead body, forces out the javelin 
with which he had killed him, and attempts to destroy him- 
self, ibid. Marches towards Gabana to divert his melan- 
choly, 177. Meets with adreadful storm, ibid. Over-runs 
and lays waste the country of the Sacz, ibid. Is received by 
Axertes, one of its monarchs, ibid. Makes Roxana his 
daughter, his wife, ibid. Displeases the Macedonians by his 
raarriage with her, 178. Resolves upon a perilous march 
into India, ibid. Determines to be called the son of Jupiter, 
ibid. Finds the Macedonians not inclined to pay him the 
adoration due to a deity, 179. Puts to death Callisthenes 
the philosopher, ibid. Is met upon his entrance into India 
by all the petty Kings, and receives submission from them, 
180. ‘Takes the cities of Nysa and Dedala, ibid. ‘The city 
of Hagosa surrenders to him at discretion, ibid. Marches 
to Acleslimus, 181. Arrives on the banks of the river Indus, 
ibid Finds every thing for his passage got ready by He- 
phestion, ibid. Is met by Omphis, a king of the country, 
and receives homage from him, ibid. Receives homage an& 
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presents from Abisares, a neighbouring monarch, ibid. Ex; 
pects similar submissions from Porus, ibid. Is answered 
with great coldness and great spirit, ibid. Resolves to en- 
force obedience, ibid. Advances to the borders of Hydas- 
pes, ibid Is greatly perplexed by the difficulties which at- 
- tend his passage over that river, 183, Resolves to attempt it 

by night, ib. Chuses a stormy one, ibid. Lands without 
much opposition, ibid. Defeats a detachment sent against 
him by Porus, commanded by his son, who is killed on the 
spot, ibid. Finds Porus determined to meet him, 184. 
Gives the signal of battle, 185. Gains a complete victory, 
188. Sends Taxilus to Porus in his retreat, being desirous 
of saving so valiant a king, ibid. Is disappointed, 189. Sends 
Meroe with other offers, ibid. Advances to meet Porus, 
ibid. Stops to take a view of his stature and noble mien, 
ibid. His interview with him described, ibid. He builds 
a city on the spot on which the battle had been fought, 
190, Builds another in the place where he had crossed the 
river, ibid. Pays the last duties to those soldiers who had 
lost their lives in battle, ibid. Solemnizes games, and offers 
up sacrifices of thanks, in the place where he had passed the 
Hydaspes, ibid. Advances into India, and subdues it with as- 
tonishing rapidity, ibid. Is desirous of conversing with some 
Brachmins, ibid. Deputes Onesicritus the philosopher to them, 
191, Receives Calanus with great demonstrations of joy, 
192. Is desirous of invading the territories of Agramenes, a 
prince beyond the Ganges, 193. Finds his soldiers not dis-. 
posed to accompany him, ibid. Addresses them in the most 
persuasive terms, ibid. Threatens them, ibid. His per- 
“suasions and his menaces are equally fruitless, ibid. He can 
only bring his soldiers to compliance by animating them to 
follow him towards the south, in order to discover the nearest 
ocean, ibid. Comes to the country of the Oxydraci and the 
Malli, 194. Defeats them in several engagements, ibid: 
Marches against their capital, ibid. Seizes a scaling ladder 
the first, and mounts the wall, ibid. Is left alone by the break- 
ing of the ladder, ibid. He leaps from the wall into the city, 
ibid. Fights with the utmost fury, ibid. Is wounded by an 
Indian, ibid. Drops his arms from loss of blood, and lies 
as dead, ibid. Plunges his dagger in the Indian’s side, ibid. 
Is succoured by his attendants bursting the gates, ibid. Puts 
all the inhabitants to the sword, ibid. Mounts his horse, 
and shews himself to his army, 195. Approaches the ocean, 
ibid. His soldiers are astonished and terrified at the ebbing _ 
and flowing of the tide, ibid. He offers sacrifices to Nep- ~ 
tune on his landing, ibid. Weeps because he has no. more 
worlds to conquer, ibid, Sets out with his army for Baby- 
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lon, ibid. Arrives in the province of Gedrosia, 196. Passes. 
through the country in the licentious disguise of an enthusiast, 
ibid. Is ambitious of imitating Bacchus, ibid. Receives 
strange accounts from Nearchus, his admiral, returned from 
his expedition along the coast, 197. Commands him to make 
farther discoveries, and enter the mouth of the Euphrates, to 
meet him at Babylon, ibid. Puts a Persian prince to death, 
198. Attempts to dissuade Calanus from the resolution he 
had made to kill himself, ibid. Goes from Pasargada to 
Susa, and marries the eldest daughter of Darius, 199. Gives 
her youngest sister to Hephestion, ibid. Publishes a declara- 
tion which produces seditious proceedings among his soldiers, 
201. Orders some of them immediately to be punished, ibid. 
Threatens to take Persians for his guards, ibid. Receives 
his Macedonians into favour, 202. Gives himself up to 
banqueting and merriment, ibid. Is plunged into excessive 
sorrow by the death of Hephestion, ibid. Puts to death the 
physician who attended him, ibid. Discovers the greatness of 
his affliction by the extraordinary funeral honours he pays to 
him, ibid. Makes a magnificent entry into Babylon, ibid. 
Writes a letter with regard to the cities of Greece, 203. Or- 
ders Antipater to employ an armed force against those which 
are disobedient, ibid. ‘Turns his thoughts to the embellish- 
ment of Babylon, ibid. Resolves to make it the seat of em- 
pire, ibid. Spends his time in intemperance, ibid. Falls on 
the floor at an entertainment, to all appearance dead, 204. Is 
carried in that degrading condition to his palace, ibid. Gives 
orders, during the intervals of his fever, for the sailing of his 
fleet, and the marching of his land forces, ibid. Finding 
himself past all hopes, he draws a ring from his finger, and 
“gives it to Perdiccas with directions about his corpse, ibid. 
-His dying words, 205. His death, ibid. His character, 
205, 206. | 
Alexander, son of Alexander the great by Roxana, put to 
death by order of Cassander, 11. 257. i 
Amyntas, father of Philip, addresses himself to the Olyn- 
thians on having been dispossessed of a great part of his king- 
dom by the Illyrians, i. 414. Gives them a considerable 
tract of land, ibid. Being restored to the throne by the Thes- 
'salians, he is desirous of recovering the lands he had surren- 
dered, ibid. Wages war against the Olynthians, ibid. Is 
enabled to weaken them with the assistance of the Greeks and 
the Athenians, ibid. Dies, ibid. | 
-- Amphictyon, third king of Athens, i. 5. Procures a con- 
federacy among the twelve states of Greece, ibid. 
Amphictyons, a council instituted by the above-mentioned 
king, i. 10. Appointed to be held twice a year at Thermo- 
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ylz, ibid.. Cite the Phocians to appear before them, 423. 
lee a heavy fine upon them, ibid. Fine the Spartans, 
ibid. Declare war against the Phocians, 424. Decree that 
all their cities shall be demolished, iie 7. Adjudge them to 
lose their seat in their council, ibid. They send a deputation 
to Philip, by which he is invited to assist them against the 
Amphissceans, declared a member of their council, and con- 
stituted commander in chief of their forces, 24. 

Amphipolis, declared a free city by Philip, i. 420. 

Anaxilas, a prince of Sicily, receives the defeated Messe- 
nians, i. 40. 

Anaximines, a citizen of Lampsacus, makes a visit to Alex- 
ander, on his appearance before it in an hostile manner, ii. 83. 
Saves his country by a witty evasion, ibid. 

Antigonus appointed governor of Phrygia the greater, Lycia 
and. Pamphylia, 11. 239. Remonstrates with Perdiccas on the 
new arrangement in the state, 240. Prepares to act with vi- 
gour against Eumenes, 244. Discomiits him, ibid. Deter- 
mined to make a decisive effort against him, he attacks him 
in his winter-quarters, 248. Peucestus deserts to him with 
the horse, ibid. His phalanx routed by Eumenes, 249. Falls 
upon the enemy’s baggage, ibid. Applied to by Eumenes’s 
army to restore their wives, children, and fortunes, ibid. Con- 
sents to their request, on condition that Eumenes is delivered 
into'his hands, ibid. Puts him to death, 250. Those com- 
manders, who had lately opposed him, now make their sub- 
‘mission, 251. Sacrifices several jinferior governors, ibid. 
Jealous of Seleucus, ibid. Marches to Babylon against him, 
and requires an exact statement of the revenues of his pro- 
vince, 252, Collects his forces to oppose the confederates, 
253. Ccelosyria and Phcenicia submit to him, ibid. Puts to 
sea with five hundred ships, ibid. 'Tyre surrenders to him, 
ibid. Hastens to the relief of the Lesser Asia, invaded by 
Cassander, 254. Murders Cleopatra, 257. Issues orders 
that he and his son should be proclaimed kings of Syria, ibid. 
Invades Egypt, 258. Obliged to make a hasty retreat, ibid. 
Slain at the battle of Ipsus, 262. His character, 263. 
~ Antigonus, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, succeeds Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus in the throne of Macedon, ii. 298. Marries 
Phila the daughter of Seleucus, ibid. Carries great riches 
into his new dominions, ibid. A body of barbarians, al- 
lured by the prospect of plunder, make an inroad into Ma- 
cedon, 299. Attacks them when encumbered with booty, 
and forces them to retreat with great slaughter, ibid. De- 
feated by Pyrrhus in a pitched battle, 300. Defeated a se- 
cond time by Ptolemy, ibid. Restored to his throne, 302. 
A confederacy formed against him by the Spartan and Egyp- 
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tian kings, ibid. A fresh irruption of Gauls threaten his 
country with total devastation, ibid. His prudent conduct on 
that occasion, ibid. Heat last cuts them off to a man, 303. 
Meditates the complete reduction of Greece, ibid, Besieges 
Athens, and imposes on it a Macedonian garrison, ibid. Ma- 
cedon wrested from him by Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, 
but recovered to him by Demetrius his own son, ibid. Obtains 
possession of Corinth through artifice, ibid. Death puts an 
end to his ambition, ibid. | 

Antigonus succeeds Demetrius in the threne of Macedon, 
ii, 303. His character, ibid. Called into Greece by Ara- 
tus, and declared head of the Achzan league, 314. Defeats 
Cleomenes, 333, and the Illyrians, who had invaded Mace- 
don in his absence, 334. Bursts a blood-vessel by straining 
his voice during the action, and dies in a few days, ibid. 

Antiochus, left by Alcibiades with the command of his 
fleet, but with orders not to engage the enemy in his absence, 
i. 293. Discbeys his orders, and sails to Ephesus, ibid. 
Uses every art to provoke the enemy to an engagement, 294. 
Is slain in it, ibid. 

Antiochus, king of Syria, excites the jealousy of the Ro- 
mans, ii. $32. Solicited by Hannibal and the Ætolians to 
take up arms, 333. Enters Greece with a small force, ibid. 
Defeated by the Roman consul at the straits of Thermopylæ, 
ibid. Retreats into Asia, 334. 

Antipater, appointed viceroy of Macedon by Alexander, 
ii. 80. Ordered by him to employ an armed force against 
those Grecian cities which proved disobedient, 203. Pro- 
cures the banishment of Demosthenes from Athens, 216, 217. 
Is defeated by Leosthenes, 223. Retreats in good order, ibid. 
Fortifies Lamia, and prepares for a vigorous defence, ibid. 
Makes 2 sally upon the besiegers, 224. Escapes from La- 
mia, 225. Receives a reinforcement from Cilicia, under 
Craterus, and discomfits the enemy at Cranon in Thessaly, 
ibid. Sued to for peace, ibid. Grants to the different states 
and cities whatever they demand, except Athens, 226. At 
the earnest request of Phocion, grants the Athenians peace 
upon ignominous terms, ibid. Changes their form of goverh- 
ment, and imposes on them a Macedonian arrison, 228. 
They honcur him with the title of Father and Protector of 
Greece, 2/9. Marches against the ZÆtolians, whom he 
routs, ibid. Prepares to besiege their cities, ibid. Is obliged 
to conclude a peace with them on account of the affairs of the 
East, 230. Puts Demades and his son to death, 233. His 
death and character, 234. 

Aornos, rock of, the garrison, in a panic deliver it to the 
army of Alexander, us 180. -_ 
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Aratus, relieves his native city of Sicyon from the tyranny 
of Nicocles, it. 307. Has recourse to the friendship of the 
Achzans, ibid. Relieves five hundred and eighty citizens of 
Sicyon (who had been driven into exile) through the bounty 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, ibid. Gives universal satisfaction 
in the distribution of the money entrusted to him, ibid. Ad-. 
vanced to the dignity of General of the Achzans, 308. Sur- 
prises the city of Corinth in the night, ibid. Delivers the 
‘keys to the Corinthians, and incorporates them among the 
Achean states, ibid. Bribes the Macedonian governor of 
Athens to deliver up the city, 309. Incorporates the Athe- 
nians and Argives into the Achean league, ibid. Declines 
engaging with Cleomenes, 312. Prevents a peace, by insist- 
ing on such terms as Cleomenes could not accept, 313. Shews 
himself the slave of ambition, 314. Calls Antigonus of Ma- 
cedon into Greece, 415. Opposes the Ætolians in vain, 318. 
Obtains aid from Philip of Macedon, ibid. Attempts to dis- 
suade him from his alliance with Hannibal, 321, Is poisoned 
by Philip, 324. 

Araxes, river of, ii. 158. 

Arbela, battle of. See Gangamela. 

Archidamus, dissuades his countrymen from entering into 
the war with the Athenians, i. 199. His advice over-ruled 
by one of the Ephori, ibid. Harangues his army in a spirited 
speech, 202. Lays siege to Platea, 210. 

Archilochus, the poet, obliged to quit Sparta for having as- 
serted, in one of his poems, that it was better for a man to. 
lose his arms than his life, 1. 32. 

Areopagus, established by Cecrops, i. 5. 

Arginusa, battle of, i. 296. 

Argives, enter into an alliance with the Athenians for an 
hundred years, i. 233. Send two officers to Agis, 234. Ob- 
tain a truce of him for four months, ibid. Incensed against 
their mediators, ibid. | 

Aretas, commands a body of Pzonians at the battle of Gan- 
gamela, ii. 151. 

Argeus, killed in an engagement with Philip king of Ma- 
cedon, i. 419. 

Arieus, flies with the left wing as soon as he hears of the 
death of Cyrus, i. 327. Continues his retreat, ibid. Dis- 
covers his intentions to return to Greece, 331. Decamps by, 
break of day, ibid. Hears that the king of Persia is in pur- 
suit of him, ibid. i 

Ariobarzanes, planted with a body of five thousand men to 
defend the pass of Susa, ii. 157. His troops cut to pieces. 
by Alexander, ibid. 

Aristagoras, (Hystieus’s, deputy at, Miletus) receives in- 
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structions to stir up the Ionian cities to revolt, i. 80. Makes 
a journey to Ionia, ibid. Throws of the mask, and bids de- 
fiance to the power of Persia, 81. Goes to Lacedemon, in 
order to engage that state in his interest, ibid. Applies to 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, for his assistance, ibid. Unable 
to bribe him, he makes application to other cities, 83. Finds 
a favourable reception at Athens, 83. Supplied by the Athe- 
nians with ships, he collects his troops together, and sets sail 
for Ephesus, ibid. Enters the Persian frontiers, and marches 
to the capital of Lydia, ibid. Is successively defeated, 84. 
Flies into Thrace, and is cut of by the inhabitants, with all 
his forces, ibid. s 

Aristander, the soothsayer, redoubles the martial ardour of 
the Macedonians, by playing off an artful manceuvre, ii. 152. 

Aristides, his character, 1. 94. Appointed one of the ten 
generals against the Persians, to command in succession, $7. 
Resigns his command to Miltiades, 98. He endeavours, in a 
memorable speech, to avert the force of the king of Macedon’s 
proposals, 149. Is chosen unanimously as the properest per- 
son to weigh the justice and utility of the scheme formed by 
Themistocles for the security of the city, 166. His informa- 
tion to the assembly in consequence of his disapproving it, 
ibid. Is distinguished by the surname of Just, ibid. Pro- 
cures a decree favourable to his fellow-citizens, dreading the 
consequences of a democratic government, 67. Conducts the 
fleetsof Athens, with Cimon, the son of Miltiades, ibid. Is 
entrusted with the care of the treasure for carrying on the ex- 
pences of the war in the island of Delos, 178. Confirms, 
by his conduct, the high opinion formed of his integrity, ibid. 
A striking instance of his contempt of riches, 179. Some 
accuunt of his way of living, and of his family, 180. 

Aristodemus, the Messenian, offers his daughter to be sa- 
crificed, i. 37. Murders her with his own hand, ibid. Slavs 
himself upon her grave, ibid. 

Aristodemus, the Persizn admiral, is overcome at sea, ii. 
120. 

Aristomenes, the Messenian, heads his countrymen against 
the Lacedemonians, i. 38. Defeats them, 39. Loses his 
shield in the pursuit, ibid. Is taken prisoner in a skirmish, 41. 
Carried to Sparta and thrown into a dungeon. ibid. Escapes 
in a very extraordinary manner, ibid. Repairs to his troops 
and makes a successful attack by night against the Corinthian 
forces, ibid. Is taken by the Cretans, 40. Stabs his keepers, 
and returns to his forces, ibid. Earns the hecatomphonia 
three times, ibid. 

Aristotle, appointed by Philip, king of Macedon, preceptor 
to his son Alexander, ii. 59, Is much esteemed by his pupil, 
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ibid. Endeavours to improve his judgment, 60. Tries to 
make him sensible of the advantages to be derived from elo- 
quence, ibid. 

_ rsites, a Phrygian satrap, opposes Memnon’s prudent 
advice, ii. 85. Flies to I Phrygia after the victory gained by 
Alexander, and ig said to have laid violent hands upon him- 
self, GO. 

Artabazus, flies with a body of Persians towards the Hel- 
. lespont, i. 157. 

Artagerses, killed by Cyrus, i. 325. 

Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, enters into a correspond- 
ence with Hippias, i 1. 63. Secures himself in the citadel at 
Sardis, 85. Causes Histiæus to be crucified, and his head to 
be sent to Darius, 8%. i.eads his numerous forces towards 
Europe, 95. Makes himself master of the islands in the 
gean sea, ibid. ‘Turns his course towards Eretria, ibid. 
Attempts to storm the city, ibid. Is repulsed with loss, 
ibid. Gains it by treachery, plunders and burns it, ibid. 
Loads the inhabitants with chains, and sends them to Darius, 
ibid. 

Artaxerxes, pardons his brother Cyrus, in consequence of 
the entreaties of his mother Parysatis, 1. 321. Removes him 
into Asia to his government, ibid. Orders an entrenchment 
to be thrown up in the plains of Babylon, to stop the progress 
of his enemies, 324. Suffers his brother to continue his march 
towards Babylon, by neglecting to dispute a pass with him, 
ibid. Advances in good order towards the enemy, 325. 
Wheels his right to attack Cyrus in flank, ibid. Is joined by 
him, 326. Pushes with impetuosity against Cyrus, and wounds 
him witha javelin, ibid. Causes his head and right hand 
to be cutoff, 327. Pursues the enemy into their camp, ibid. 
Plunders it, ibid. Rallies his troops, on being informed 
that his left wing is defeated by the Greeks, and marches in 
quest of them, 328. Sends to the Grecians to surrender 
their arms, 330. Agrees to let them remain in the place where 
they are, 331. Is terrified at their bold appearance, ibid. 
Sends heralds to them to propose terms of peace and treaty, 
3382. 

Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, attends ‘Xerxes i in his 
expedition to Greece, 1. 119. 

Asia Minor, several kings reigning there make submission 
to Alexander, i li. 95. 

Athens, its foundation, i. 5. The title of king abolished 
on the death of Codrus, 6. His son appointed chief magis- 
trate, with the title of Archon, ibid. Particular account of 
its police, 67. Contrasted with Sparta, 71. Its distressful 
state, in consequence of the progress of Xerxes, described, 
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135. Beautified by Cimon with the treasures he gained in 
the Persian war, 184. Freed from its fears of foreign enemies 
it begins to cherish intestine animosities, ibid. Some account 
of the plague, 206. Account of the preparations for the Sici- 
lian expedition, 238. The whole city ina consternation, in 
consequence of Lysander’s victory, 304. All the citizens of 
any consideration, who retain a love of freedom, seek an asy- 
lum out of the reach of the thirty tyrants, 317. The citizens 
finding hopes of being reinstated in their former authority, by 
the deposition of their tyrants, send messages to Lacedemon 
to demand aid, 319. Favoured by Pausanias, they put the ty- 
rants to the sword, and regain their liberty, 320. The people 
harangued by Demosthenes, ii. 20. The consternation oc- 
casioned by the news of Philip’s having seized Elatea, a city 
of Phocis, described, 27. 

Athenians, abridge the terms of the Archon’s power, i. 6. 
Send Tyrtzus, the poet, to be a general to the Lacedemo- 
nians, 38. Pitch upon Draco for their legislator, 42. Dis- 
tressed by the severity of his laws, they apply to Solon for 
advice, 43. Are divided into factions, 55. Are involved 
in new troubles by the death of Solon, 59. ^ Erect a statue 
to the memory of Leona, 63. Boldly declare against the 
restoration of Hippias, 78. Give Aristagoras a favourable 
reception, 83. Intimidated by the ill success of Aristagoras, 
they are unwilling to continue the war, 84. Bravely disdain 
to acknowledge the Persian power, 89. Insult the heralds 
sent to them, ibid. Resolve to punish the A¢ginetans for be- 
traying the common cause of Greece, ibid. Defeat the Ægi- 
netans in several naval engagements, and possess themselves 
of the sovereignty of the seas, 91. Oppose the Persian army, 
consisting of an hundred and twenty thousand men, 96. Place 
their little army under the command of ten generals, 97. Dis- 
cover their gratitude to Miltiades in various shapes, for his 
noble behaviour at the battle of Marathon, 104. Are jealous 
of him, 105. Are implored by the Lacedezmonians to assist 
them against the. rebellious Helotes, 189. Send Cimon to 
their relief, ibid. Are again petitioned, and refuse to comply 
with their demands, ibid. Banish Cimon, 190. Dissolve 
their alliance with Sparta, ibid. Enter into a treaty with the 
Argives, ibid. Take the slaves of Ithome under their pro- 
tection, ibid. Protect and garrison the city of Megara, ibid. 
Defeated by, and victorious over, the Corinthians, 191. De- 
feated by the Spartans, ibid. Gain a victory over them, ibid. 
Intoxicated with the successes of Pericles, meditate new and 
extensive conquests, 196. Make an expedition against Samos, 
in favour of the Milesians, ibid. Animated by Pericles, they 
enter hastily into a war with the Lacedemonians, 200. Send 
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succours and provisions to Platæa, 201. Imprest with the 
exhortation of Pericles, they carry all their possessions tha 
could be conveyed away with them into Athens, 203. Are 
terrified at the approach of the Lacedemonians, 204. Throw 
out reproaches against their former leaders, ibid. Resolve to 
retaliate, ibid. Invade the territories of their enemies, and 
take Nise, 205. Discover their fickleness, by re-instating 
their favourite Pericles with more than his former authority, 
208. Restore him to the command of the army, ibid. Take 
' the city of Pylus from the Lacedemontans, 219. Make 
themselves masters of Cythera, 22%. Defeated by the Lace- 
demonians at Dellion, ibid. Make peace with them, 227, 
Strike up a league with the Argives for an hundred years, 
233. Receive ambassadors from the people of Egesta, 235, 
Grant the Egestans, on the return of the deputies, their de- 
mands, 226. Appoint Alcibiades, Nicias and Lamachus, to 
command the fleet, ibid. Spread a terror among the neigh- 
bourmg states, 244. Lay siege to Syracuse, 245. Are 
surprized by the arrival of Gylippus, the Lacedemonian ge- 
neral, 247. Defeated by him, 249. Gain an advantaze over 
the Syracusans, 252. Are worsted in a naval engagement 
with them, 256. Defeated by the Lacedemonians, ib. 
Wish to retire from Syracuse, 461. Overpowered by the 
Syracusans, 267. Are in a deplorable condition, 269. De- 
feated by the Syracusans, 272. Resume courage, 282, Raise 
money on all sides, ibid. Are greatly embarrassed, 284. 
Proceed eagerly to complete the change of government which 
had been proposed to them by Alcibiades, 285. Depose the 
Four Hundred, as the authors of all the troubles under which 
they had groaned, 288. Gain a naval victory over the Spar- 
tans, 239. Make themselves masters of Cyzicus, 290. Are 
worsted in asea-fight with Lysander, 294. Accuse Alcibiades 
of insufficiency, ibid. Gaina naval victory over Callicratidas, 
296. Behave ungratefully to their victorious commanders, 
void. Steer towards Olestus, on the news of Lysande:’s sue- 
cess, 299. Look upon the cautious proceedings of Lysander 
with contempt, 300. Offer him battle, 301. Retire with 
insulting airs, ibid. Are defeated, 303. Prepare to meet the 
last extremity, in consequence of the siege of their capital, 
with patience, 305. Send deputies to Agis, ibid. Obliged by 
the victorious Lacedemonians to demolish their democracy, 
and to. submit to the government of the Thirty Tyrants, 313. 
The tyrants begin to exert their power, ibid. Are enabled to 
act without controul, by Lysander’s procuring them a guard, 
314. They procure the death of Alcibiades, ibid. They 
pronounce sentence of death on Theramenes, 316. They 
observe no measures, 317. Readily engage in a rupture with 
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the Spartans, $71. Send troops to the assistance of Pelopidas, 
376. Applied to by the inhabitants of Platea, 380 Highly 
incensed at the demolition of that town, and of T hespiz, by 
the Thebans, 381. Will not act any longer in conjunction 
with them, ibid. Weaken themselves by their contests with 
the Spartans, ibid. Enter into a confederacy with the Spartans 
against the Thebans, 384. Determine, after some hesitation, 
to assist the Spartans with all their forces, 394. Grow indo- 
lent upon the death of Agesilaus, 410. Abandon themselves 
to their ease and pleasure, ibid. Passionately devoted to the- 
atrical exhibitions, ib, Are attacked by most of the states 
_ which had been in alliance with them, 411. Reduce them 
by the valour and activity of their generals, ibid. Conclude a 
peace with their militant allies, 412. Defeated by Philip, 
419. Conclude a peace with him, ibid. Lose the city of 
Amphipolis by their remissness, 420. Over-reached by Phi- 
lip, 421. Court the assistance of the Olynthians, ibid. Haste 
to Thermopylæ, on hearing of Philip’s march towards it, and 
possess themselves of that important pass, 429. Rouzed by 
the oration of Demosthenes to make use of this precaution, 
ibid. Solicited by the Olynthians to send them relief against 
Philip, i. 1. Resolve to unite against Philip, 2. Embar- 
rassed about the raising of supplies, ibid. Send a reinforce- 
ment to Olynthus, 3. Weary of the Sacred War, they com- 
mission Ctesiphon and Phrynon to sound the intentions of 
Philip, 5. Resolve to send a solemn embassy to him, ibid. 
Order their ambassadors to return and conclude a peace, ib. 
Animated by Demosthenes to guard themselves against the 
artful attempt of Philip to prevent their union with the Spar- 
tans, 13. Solicited to deliver the Eubceans from the yoke 
intended for them by Philip, 14. Dispatch troops under the 
command of Phocion, ib. Receive a reproaching letter from 
Philip, 18. Consider the siege of Byzantium as an open de- 
claration of war, 22. Receive ambassadors from Fhilip, 31. 
Are too much alarmed and exasperated to listen to any ac- 
commodation, ibid. Make preparations for war, ibid. Are 
animated by the oratory of Demosthenes, 32. Order their 
troops to set out immediately, and they agreeably surprize the 
Thebans by their diligence, ibid. Totally defeated, with their 
allies, at the battle of Cheronea, 37. Submit to the counsels 
of Demosthenes, 43. Appoint him purveyor of the city, and 
repairer of its walls, ibid. Receive the news of Philip’s death 
with the greatest demonstrations of joy, 55. Decorate them- 
selves with garlands, and decree a crown to Pausanias, ibid. 
Sacrifice to the gods for their deliverance, and sing songs of 
triumph, ibid. Suspend the festival of the Great Mysteries, 
on receiving the account of the plunder of Thebes, 73. Re- 
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ceive those who fly to them for an asylum with the greatest 
humanity, ibid. Are thrown into the utmost consternation by 
the ruin of Thebes, ibid. Have recourse to entreaties, ibid. 
Send a deputation to Alexander to implore his clemency, ibid. 
Required by him to give up ten orators, ibid. Cannot prevail 
with themselves to comply with his demand, 74. Receive an 
offer from Demades to undertake an intercession for them with 
_ Alexander, ibid. 

Attalus, very much disposed to listen to the proposals of 
Demosthenes, 11. 67. Sends all the letters he receives from 
Demosthenes to Alexander, 68. His artifices are seen 
through by Alexander; andheis by his orders assassinated, ib. 

Attica, division of that country, by Cecrops, i. 5. 

Axertes, king of Sace, receives Alexander in his palace, 
adorned with rude magnificence, ii. 177. i 


Babylon, the triumphant entry of Alexander into that city | 
described, 11. 155. | 

Bacchis, assumes the reins of power at Corinth, i. 8. 

Bagophanes, a governor of the fortress at Babylon, strews 
the streets with flowers, on the entry.of Alexander, and raises 
silver altars on both sides of the way, ul. 155. 

Bessus, commands a body of Bactrian horse, 11.160. Joins 
with Nabarzanes in the commission of the blackest of ail crimes, 
ibid. Assumes the name of king, 164. Pursued by Alexan- 
der, ibid. Is seized, chained, and delivered up in the most 
ignominious condition to Alexander, 171. Is sent, with his 
nose and ears cut off to Ecbatana, 172. Dismembered by 
four trees, and quartered, ibid. 

Bias, his opinion of the most perfect form of popular go- 
vernment, 1. 45. | 

Beotians, shew signs of discontent, i. 228. 

Betis, punished in avery cruel manner, ii. 139. 

Boges, governor of Eion for the king of Persia, his intrepid 
behaviour, 1 181. 7 

Brazhmins, a remarkable sect among the Indians, i. 190. 

Branchida, the, massacred by Alexander in cool blood, ii, 
173. 

Brasidas, killed at Pylus, while he was conducting a sally, 
i, 223. His character, ibid. 

Brennus, at the head of a body of Gauls makes an irruption 
into Macedon, ii. 295. Cuts Sosthenes and his gallant army 
to pieces, ibid. After draining Macedon of its wealth, bends 
his course towards Greece, ibid. Stopped at the straits of 
Thermopylæ by Calippus, at the head of the Athenians, 
ibid. Detaches a body of his troops to plunder Ætolia, 
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295. Is shewn the passage over mount CEta, by the Thes- 
salians, ibid. Directs his march to the temple of Delphi, with 
a design to plunder it, ibid. Meets with an unexpected re- 
sistance, ibid. His army defeated, and pursued for a whole 
day and night, ibid. Meets with a violent storm, by which 
most of the barbarians perish, ibid. Bemg wounded, aad 
distracted with religious horror, he kills himself, 297. 

Byblos, the citizens of it open their gates to Alexander, ii. 
Wi. 

Byzantium, besieged by Philip, ii. 18. 

Bucefihalus, Alexander’s horse, dies of old age, ii. 190. 


C 

Cadmus, the founder. of Thebes, i. 6. 

Cappadocia, subdued by Alexander, ii. 98. 

Calanus, an Indian priest, addressed by Alexander, ii. 191. 
Addressed by Onesicritus, 192. Follows him to Alexander’s 
court, ibid. Is received with great demonstrations of joy, 
ibid. Resolves to put himself to death, 198. Is not at ali 
influenced by Alexander’s dissuasive arguments, ibid. His 
behaviour at the funeral pile, erected for him by Alexander’s 
orders, ard in his last moments described, 199. 

Callas, marckes against Polyperchon, il. 285. Puts it out. 
of his power to succour Olympias, 287. Distributes mani- 
festoes against their administration, ibid. 

Callikius, appointed by Lysander, commander of the guard 
for the protection of the Thirty Tyrants, 1. 314. 

Callicratidas, appointed to succeed Lysander, i. 295. His 
character, ibid. His first attempt against Methymma, ibid. 
Takes it by storm, ibid. Threatens Conon, ibid. Pursues 
him into the port of Mitylene, ibid. Takes thirty of his 
ships, and besieges him in the town, ibid. Worsted in a naval- 
engagement, with the Athenians, 296. 

Callisthenes, institutes the manner of giving votes by ostra- 
cism, 1. 75. Wenished from Athens, 76. Returns and re- 
stores the government as settled by Solon, ibid. 

Callisthenes, the philosopher, disdains to acknowledge Alex- 
andér as the son of Jupiter, ii, 179. Is put to death for his 
integrity, ibid. | 

Caranus, first governor of the kingdom of Macedonia, 1. 8. 

Caridemus, a native of Ora, his banishment from Athens 
required by Alexander, i. 74. ‘Takes refuge with the king” 
PY gg dsl are 

Cartabala, Alexander’s progress to that place, n. 106. 

Cassander, the son of Antipater, commands a considerable > 
army, with orders to watch the conduct of Antigonus, 1. 
$43, 244. Makes himself master of seyeral provinces, of the 
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Lesser Asia, 254. Stopped in his progress by Antigonus, 
ibid. Usurps the government of Macedon, 257. Dissatisfied 
with the disposition of affairs in Macedon, 264. His intrigues- 
to supplant Polyperchon, 265. Flies to Antigonus, 273. 
Receives succour from him, and sails for Athens, 274. Treats 
Nicanor with the greatest respect, 278. Believes a report 
that he intended to make himself sovereign of Attica, ibid. 
Invites him to consult on affairs of importance, ibid. Posts 
men in an empty house, who murder him, ibid. Reconciles 
the Athenians to his government, by his engaging manners, 
_ ibid. Appoints Demetrius Phalereus governor of Athens, 279. 

Makes all possible haste to the assistance of Eurydice, upon 
receipt of her letter, 285. His passage disputed at the straits 
of Thermopylæ by the /Etolians, ibid. Avoids an engage- 
ment by embarking his army on board of ships, ibid. Reaches 
Macedon before Polyperchon and Olympias had been informed 
of his approach, ibid. Invests her and her army in the city 
of Pydna, 286. Blocks up the passes from Epirus, and re- 
duces the army of /Eacidas to such difficulties, that they re- 
nounce his authority, and submit to him, ibid. Reduces Pydna 
to great extremities, ibid. Treats the deserters from thence 
with great kindness, ibid. Surrendered to him by Olympias, 
ibid. Offers her a ship to convey her to Athens, 288. Sends 
a band of soldiers to put her to death, ibid, Suffers her body 
to lie some time unburied, ibid. Imprisons Roxana and her 
son Alexander at Amphipolis, ibid. Marches towards Greece 
with a powerful army, 290. ‘The .Ztolians oppose his pas- 
sage, ibid. Forces a passage, and advances towards the ruins 
of Thebes, ibid. Determines upon rebuilding that city, £91. 
Invites the Thebans to second his endeavours, ibid. Sets out 
for Peloponnesus, 292. On his arrival at the isthmus, he finds 
a wall thrown across it by Alexander the son of Polyperchon, 
ibid. Transports his army in flat-bottomed boats, ibid. Gains 
over the principal cities to his cause, ibid. Commits the guard 
of the isthmus to Molychus, and shapes his course towards 
Macedon, ibid. Encompassed by artful and powerful enemies, 
he experienees the inquietudes of sovereign power, ibid, . His 
death, ibid. 

Cecrops, the founder of Athens, i. 5. Settles in Attica, 
divides the whole country subject to him into twelve districts 
and establishes the Areopagus, ibid. 

Chabrias, commander of the mercenaries on the part of 
the Thebans, obliges Agesilaus to withdraw his army by a 
singular stratagem, i, 377, Procures his statue to be erected, 


278. 
Cheronea, battle of, ii. 84—38, 
Chares, his character, ii, 42, 
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Chilo, his opinion of the most perfect form of popular go- 
yemmeñt, 1. 45. 

Chittim, third son of Javan, rules in Macedonia, i. 3. 

Cilicia, pass of, entered by Alexander, u. 96. 

Cimon, the son of Miltiades, signalizes his piety on the death 

of his father, 1. 107. Strains all his credit to pay the fine im- 
posed upon his father, and procures his body honourable in- 
-terment, ibid. Carries part of his horse furniture to the tem- 
ple of Minerva, 135. Goes cheerfully on board the fleet, 
ibid. Conducts the fleets of Athens, 167. A sketch of his 
character, ibid. Is advanced to the highest employments 
both at home and abroad, 168. {s ill received by the people 
on his first offering to gain public favour, 180. Is animated 
by Aristides to renew the onset, 181. Entirely changes his 
conduct, and becomes a considerable character, ibid. Is ap- 
pointed to the command of a fleet destined to scour the Asi- 
atic seas, ibid. Makes the whole country, from Ionia to 
Pamphylia, declare against the power of Persia, ibid. Offers 
the governor of Kion very advantageous terms, ibid. En- 
dearours to prevent the junction of the Persian and Pheeni- 
cian fleets, 183. Gains a considerable victory by sea and 
land, ibid. Is furnished with foreign employment by Peri- 
cles, that he may be kept at a distance, 188. Espouses the 
cause of Sparta, and marches against the rebellious Helotes, 
who are quelled at his approach, 189. Flies to the assistance 
of his countrymen, forgetting the injury he had sustained 
from them, 191. His conduct restores him to their favour, 
ibid. He is recalled from banishment, ibid. Endeavours, 
at his return, to reconcile the rival states, ibid. Sails to the 
island of Cyprus,~ 192. Over-runs it, and lays siege to 
Citium, ibid. Wounded by the defendants, and wasting by 
sickness, he perceives his approaching dissolution, ibid. Dies 
in the arms of conquest, ibid. 

Citium besieged by Cimon, 1. 192. 

Clazomenz, ‘Alcibiades makes his escape to that place, i. 
290. 

Cleander begins the execution of Parmenio, it. 170. Exe- 
cuted himself for having been concerned in it, 197. 

Clearchus, a banished Spartan, is of great service to Cyrus 
in his Asian government, i. 321. Doesall in his power, with 
the Peloponnesian troops under his command, to secure their 
affections, $22. Finds all his address necessary to stifle a 
commotion among his troops in its birth, 325. Appeases the 
tumult by an artful evasion, ibid. Is chosen one of their de- 
puties, ibid. Commands the right Grecian wing in Cyrus’s 
army, 324. Advances to support the camp on his return from 
pursuing the Persians, 328. Prepares for an engagement, 
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$31. His behaviour to the heralds sent by Artaxerxes, 332. 
He has a conference with Tissaphernes, 333. 

Cleombrotus, brother of Leonidas, appointed to command 
the operations by land against Xerxes, 1 137. 

-Cleombrotus, the Spartan general, marches towards the 
frontiers of Beeotia, secure of victory, i. 384. Sends de- 
mands to the Thebans, ibid. Receives an answer replete 
with opposition, ibid. Prepares for an engagement with the 
Thebans, 386. Is thrown into disorder, 388. Falls dead 
with his wounds, ibid. 
= Cleomenes, king of Sparta, applied to by Isagoras, i. 76. 

Undertakes to espouse his quarrel, ibid. Availing himself 
of the divided state of Athens, he procures the banishment 
of Calisthenes, with seven hundred families, ibid. Endeavours 
to new model the state, ibid. Is strongly opposed by the se- 
nate, ibid. Seizes upon the citadel, ibid. Is obliged to re- 
tire, ibid. His assistance solicited by Aristagoras, 81. Re- 
jects his bribes with indignation, 82. Is sent to /Ægina to 
apprehend those who had prevailed on the people to acknow- 
ledge Darius for their master, 89. His demand rejected, 90. 
Returns to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus, his 
colleague, ibid. Endeavours to get him deposed, ibid. Is 
detected in having suborned the Pythian priestess, ibid, Slays 
himself in a fit of despair, ibid. 

Cleomenes ascends the Spartan throne, ii. 311. His cha- 
racter, ibid. Finds his country in the most deplorable con- 
dition, ibid. Endeavours to revive the martial spirit of- his 
countrymen, 31%. Reduces several towns in Arcadia, ibid. 
Ravages. the cities in alliance with Achaia, ibid. Marches 
against Aratus, ibid. Routs the Achezans at Lyceum and 
-Leuctra, ibid. Returns to Sparta, cuts off the Ephori, and 
re-establishes the laws of Lycurgus, 313. Plunders the ter- 
ritories of Megalopolis, forces the Achzan lines at Heca- 
tombeum,. and obtains a complete victory, ibid. The Manti- 
neans put themselves under his protection, ibid. The Achzans 
sue to him for peace, ibid. ‘Uakes possession of an advanta- 
geous pass on the Onean mountains, which he is obliged to 
abandon, 315. Retreats to Selasia, in order to cover Sparta, 
316. Makes a mascerly disposition of his forces, ibid. Re- 
duced to the greatest distress for want of provisions, he is 
obliged to throw open his: trenches, and come to an engage- 
ment with Antigonus, 317. Is defeated, ibid. Flees to 
Sparta, and from thence to Egypt, where he comes to an ho- 
nourable but untimely end, ibid. 

Cleon makes his overtures for. peace, i. 219.- Lands on the 
island of Pylus, to dispossess the Lacedemonians who re- 
mained there, ibid. 
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Clitus, appointed by Alexander, governor of the province 
of Maracanda, n. 174. Some account of him, ibid.. He 
is murdered by Alexander at an entertainment, 177. i 

Gnidus sea-fight near it, i. 371. 

Codrus, king of Athens, devotes himself to death for the 
safety of his people, i 6. 

Celone, a city of Phrygia, obliged ta surrender to Alex- 
ander, 11. 97. : 

Conon, the Athenian general, commands the Persian fleet 
against the Spartans, 1. S71. Takes fifty of their ships, and 
pursues the rest into port, ibid. 

Corinth, revolutions in its government described, 1. 8. An 
‘assembly of the several states of Greece summoned to meet 
there by Alexander, i. 75. l 

Corinthians shew signs of discontent, i. 228. Obliged to 
withdraw the garrison from Argos, 372. 

Coronea, battle of, 1. 372. 

Craterus marries Phila, daughter of Antipater, ii. 229. 
Marches with him against the /Etolians, ib. Made gover- 
nor cf Macedon and all Greece, 239. Appointed to make 
‘head against Eumenes, 242. His army routed and himself 
slain, ibid. 

Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, removes Theramenes 
from his employment, i. 316. Killed in an engagement with 
Thrasybulus, 319. pai 

Cyfıselus usurps the supreme authority at Corinth, and 
transmits itto his son, i. 8. 

Cyropolis besieged by Alexander, ii. 173. 

— Cyrus’s Camp, a country so called, Alexander’s arrival in it, 
ii. 98. | 

Cyrus arrives at Sardis, i. 293. Comes into the views of 
Lysander, ibid. Rejects overtures from the Athenians, ibid. 
Resolves to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes, and enters into 
a treaty with the Lacedemonians, 321. Conciliates the af- 
fections of the soldiery by his generous behaviour, , 323. 
Comes to an engagement with Artaxerxes at Cunara, 324. 
Kills Artagerses, who commands the king’s guard, 325. Elis 
speech at the sight of his brother, 326. Kills his horse, ib. . 
Attacks him again, ibid. Throws himself into the midst of 
a flight of darts, ibid. Receives a wound from the king’s 
javelin, ibid. Falls dead, ibid. 
 Cyzicus taken by the Athenians, 1. 290. 


Dahe subdued by Alexander, ii. 174. à 
‘Darius Hystasfies, makes an expedition into Scythia, i. 79. 
Lays a bridge over the Ister for that purpose, ibid. Re- 
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turns with his army into Europe, and adds Thrace and Ma- 
cedonia to the number of his conquests, ibid. Takes Histiæ- 
us with him to Susa, 80. Receives his head with disgust, 
84. Weeps over it, and- orders it an honourable interment, 
ibid. Sends Mardonius to command in the maritime parts 
of Asia, 86. A memorable saying of his, 87. Displaces 
Mardonius, and appoints Datis and Artaphernes in his stead, 
“$8. Determines to attack Greece with all his forces, ibid. 
Sends heralds to the states of Greece to denounce his resent- 
ment, and to learn how they stand affected towards him, ibid. 
‘Receives Demaratus with great friendship, 90. ‘Treats the 
Eretrian prisoners with great lenity, 95. Gives them a vil- 
lage for their residence, ibid. Roused by the defeats of his 
generals, he resolves to try the war in person, 108. Makes 
new preparations, ibid. Dies in the midst of them, ibid. 
Darius, on hearing of Alexander’s landing in Asia, testi- 
fies the utmost contempt for the Macedonian army, ii. 83. 
Is foolishly elated, 84. Embarrassed by his numbers, ibid. 
Disputes Alexander’s passage over the Granicus, 87. Uses 
all his art to raise an army, and encourage his forces, 98. 
Sends Memnon into Greece to invade Macedon, ibid. His 
hopes vanish from that quarter by the death of his general, 
ibid. His military progress, 101. Orders Caridemus, an 
Athenian, to be executed for the freedom of his speech, 103. 
His pompous cavalcade described, 103—106. He leads his 
immense army into the plains of Assyria, 106. Is advised 
by the Grecian commanders to halt, 107. Rejects their ad- 
vice, ibid. Sends his treasures to Damascus, ibid. Marches 
towards Cilicia, ibid. Turns short towards Issus, ibid. Puts 
- to death most of the Greeks who were in that city, ibid. 
The order in which his army was drawn up described, 111. 
Takes his post in the centre, 112. Is in danger of being 
thrown.out of his chariot, 114. Is the first who flies on see- 
ing his left wing broke, 116. Writes a second letter to 
Alexander, offering him a considerable sum for the ransom of 
his mother, and his daughter in marriage, 136. Finds his 
proposals treated with contempt, 137. Prepares himself 
again for battle, 142. Receives the news of the death of 
Statira, 143. His discourse with Tircus on that event, 143, 
144. Assembles a very large army in Babylon, and marches 
towards Nineveh, 145. Endeavours to prevent Alexander 
from crossing the river Tygris, 146. Sends new overtures 
of peace to Alexander, ibid. His overtures rejected, ibid. 
He prepares for battle, ibid. Pitches his camp near Gan- 
gamela, ibid. Apprehensive of being attacked unawares, 
he commands his soldiers, to continue the whole night under 
arms, 148, His prodigious army described, 150, He sets 
ei. å | ar 
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it in motion in order to charge Alexander, 152. Is supposed 
to be killed, ibid. Is in great danger by the flight of his re- 
lations, 153. Draws his scimitar, and is on the point of 
dispatching himself, ibid. Is ashamed to forsake his sol- 
diers, ibid. Flies with the rest, and is pursued by Alex- 
ander, ibid. Rides towards the river Lycus with a few atten- 
dants, 154. Arrives at midnight at Arbela, ibid. Flies from 
thence towards Media, ibid. Arrives at Ecbatana, 160. 
Conceives hopes, with his small forces, of opposing his rival, 
ibid. Is seized by Nabarzanes and Bessus, bound by them 
in golden chains, enclosed in a covered chariot, and carried 
towards Bactria, 162. Is restored by them to liberty, but, 
on refusing to follow, is left to linger by them in a miserable 
manner, ibid. Is found in a solitary place lying in his cha- 
riot, and drawing near his end, ibid. Calls for drink, ibid. 
Receives it from Polystratus, a Macedonian, ibid. Turns 
to him, and charges him to carry his last words to Alexander, 
163. Dies, ibid. 

Datis, a Mede, appointed by Darius, with Artaphernes, 
to succeed Mardonius, i. 88. Prepares to come to an en- 
gagement with the Greeks, 09. Is defeated, 101. 

Dellion, the Athenians defeated by the Lacedemonians 
there, 1. 227. 

Demades ventures, though a prisoner, to reprove Philip 
for his insolent behaviour, ii. 39. Is restored to freedom, 
and distinguished with honours, ibid. Undertakes an embassy 
to Antipater, to procure the recal of the Macedonian garri- 
son from Athens, 232. Forms a correspondence with Per- 
diccas, and invites him to assume the government of Mace- 
don, 232, 233. Detected by Antipater, who orders him and his 
son to be slain, 233. 

Demaratus furnishes the people of /Egina with an excuse 
for not complying with the demands of his colleague Cleo- 
menes, i. 90. Banishes himself from his country, ibid. Re- 
fires to Darius, and receives from him a considerable settlement 
in Persia, ibid. Attends Xerxes in his Grecian expedition, 
119. His speech to him, ibid. 

Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, defeated at Gaza by 
Ptolemy, ii. 254. Defeats Cilles, Ptolemy’s general, and 
recovers Coelosyria, and Pheenicia, ibid. Reduces the island 
of Cyprus, 257. ‘Totally defeats the Egyptian fleet, ibid. 
Proclaimed king of Syria, ibid. Appointed admiral of the 
fleet against Egypt, 258. Meets with a storm at sea, ibid. 
Obliged to retreat into Syria, ibid. Invades Rhodes, ibid, 
Besieges the capital, ibid. Is obliged to raise the siege, 259. 
Solicited by the Athenians to come to their relief, ibid. 
Forces Cassander to raise the siege of their city, ibid. Pur- 
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sues him, throws his army into disorder, and obliges him to 
flee to Macedon, ibid. The greater part of Greece submits 
to him, 260. Declared generalissimo of all Greece, ib. 
Marches into Phrygia, to the assistance of his father, 262. 
Defeated at the battle of Ipsus, ibid. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes treacherously assassinates Alexan- 
der, the son of Cassander, who had applied to him for as- 
sistance in the recovery of his father’s kingdom, ii. 293. 
Gains a party to his interest, and possesses himself of Ma- 
cedon, ibid. Engages in new military enterprizes, ibid. 
Abandons himself to vice, ibid. Ptolemy sails against his 
Grecian dominions with a powerful fleet, ibid. Lysimachus 
enters Macedon on the side of Thrace, and Pyrrhus ad- 
vances against him from Epirus, ibid. Is obliged to abandon 
his dominions, ibid. Adversity restores him to his sober judg- 
ment, ibid. 

Demetrius Phalerius made governor of Athens by Cassan- 
der, ii. 279. His character, ibid. His wise, disinterested 
and munificent administration, gain him the esteem of the 
Athenians, ibid. They erect three hundred statues of him, 
280. | 

Demosthenes lands on the island of Pylus, to dispossess 
the Lacedemonians who remained there, i. 219. Arrives 
with a fleet to the support of Nicias in his Syracusan expe- 
dition, 256. The pompous appearance of his fleet described, 
ibid. He strikes a terror into the enemy by it, ibid. Alarms 
Nicias with his precipitate resolution, 257. Brings Nicias 
and all the generals over to his opinion, 259. Confines 
himself to the attack of Epipole, ibid. His progress and 
military operations described, ibid. His eulogium, 280. 

Demosthenes the orator, rouzes the Athenians by his ani- 
mated persuasions, 1. 432. His character, 433. Is earnest 
in sending succours to the Olynthians, ii. 2. Opposed by 
Demades and Hyperides, ibid. His opinion prevails, ibid. 
Is appointed one of the ten ambassadors to Philip, 5. The 
only one not corrupted by him, 6. Undertakes the defence 
of Diopithes, 11. Rouzes the Athenians to guard themselves 
against the artifices of Philip, 13. Harangues the people of 
Athens in consequence of a reproaching letter received from 
Philip, 19. Reproves them for their sloth, ibid. Dissuades 
the Athenians from accepting overtures of peace from Phi- 
lip, 23. Finds his zeal in favour of his countrymen inef- 
fectual by the powerful efforts of his cpponents, 26. Ha- 
rangues the Athenians with great energy upon the consterna- 
tion which the seizure of Elatea by Philip had occasioned, 
28. Is instantly chosen to head the embassy which he had 
proposed, 30. Sets cut for Thebes, ibid. His masculine 
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eloquence irresistible, 31. It inspires the Thebans with the 
same spirit of patriotism, ibid. Exerts himself to render the 
efforts of those who wanted to extinguish the flame which he 
had kindled in his countrymen fruitless, and is successful, 
32. Throws away his shield at the battle of Cheronea, 37. 
Finds submission to his counsels, though generally looked up- 
on as the cause of the shock his countrymen had received by 
the victory of Philip, 43. Is appointed to supply the city 
with provisions, and to repair the walls, ibid. Has more ho- 
nours conferred upon him than he enjoyed before, 44. Is 
appointed to compose the eulogium of those brave men who 
fell in the battle of Cheronea, ibid. Is engaged in an ora- 
torical contest with /Eschines, 45. Proves victorious, ibid. 
Makes a good use of his victory, 46. Follows Æschines on 
his leaving Athens, and forces him to accept of a purse of 
money, ibid. Goes into the assembly, on the first intelli- 
gence of Philip’s death, with a chaplet on his head, and in a 
rich dress, though it was but the seventh day after the death 
of his daughter, 55. Animates the Grecian states against 
Alexander, 67. Writes letters to Attalus, one of Philip’s 
lieutenants in Asia Minor, exciting him to rebel, ibid. Makes 
use of a device to prevail on the Greeks to unite against 
Alexander, 68. Is appointed one of the deputation to him 
upon his taking of Thebes, to implore his clemency, 73, 
Dreads his anger, quits his employment, and returns home, 
ibid. Relates the fable of the wolves and the dogs, upon 
Alexander’s demanding the ten orators, who had been instru- 
mental in forming the league against his father, 74. In- 
veighs against Harpalus, 216. Is corrupted by him, ibid. 
Declines pleading against him on pretence of a cold, ibid. 
Is prosecuted in the court of Areopagus, and fined fifty ta- 
lents, 217. Being unable to pay the fine, is forced to go 
into banishment, ibid. ‘Testimonies in his favour, that the 
story of his corruption by Harpalus was a calumny of his ene- > 
mies, ibid. Is recalled from banishment, 221. Received 
by his fellow-citizens in the most honourable manner, 222. 
Appointed to superintend the temple of Jupiter Conservator, 
with an appointment of fifty talents, to enable him to pay his 
fine, ibid. Harangues afresh in favour of Athenian liberty, 
923. Agreed to be delivered to Antipater, 226. Flees to 
Calauria, 227. "Takes refuge in the temple of Neptune, ibid. 
Archias, a player, sent to find him out, ibid. ‘Tries to per- 


suade him to return home, but in vain, ibid. Poisons himself - 


by means of a quill, 228. 
= Dieneces, a remarkable answer of his, 1. 128. 
Diocles, his preposal, i. 275. 
Diogenes, the Cynic, visits the Macedonian camp on the 


gr 
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eve of the day memorable for the battle of Chzronea, ii. 34. 
His behaviour to Philip, ibid. 

Diomedon, his address to his accusers, 1. 298. 

Diopithes, his defence undertaken by Demosthenes, ii. 11. 

Dodanim, fourth son of Javan, settles in Thessaly and in 
Epirus, 1. 4. 

Dog, the remarkable faithfulness of one described, i. 136. 

Draco, chosen by the Athenians their legislator, i. 42. 
His severe laws described, ibid. 

Dymaus forms a conspiracy against Alexander, ii. 168. 


E: 

Ecbatana, the excessive luxury of that city prejudicial to 
the Macedonian soldiers, il. 167. 

Egypt, the conquest of it by Alexander, ii. 140. 

Electryon, king of Mycenz, i. 5. 

Elisha, eldest son of Javan, gives the name by which the 
Greeks were generally known, i. 3. 

Epaminondas, his character, i. 381—383. Appointed to 
command the Theban army, and to act in conjunction with 
Pelopidas, 283. Begins his march against Cleombrotus, 384. 
His reply to the bad omens urged to prevent his setting out, 
ibid. Secures a pass by Cleombrotus, 385. He gains a 
victory over the Lacedemonians, 388. Enters Laconia with 
an army, 391. Enters Arcadia, and reinstates it in all its 
former privileges and liberties, 392. Returns home with 
Pelopidas to answer accusations laid against them, ibid. His 
spirited behaviour when called upon to answer the charge 
against him, 393. Is honourably acquitted, ibid. Accepts 
of a very mean place conferred on him by his enemies to af- 
front him, ibid. Enters Thessalia-with a powerful army, 395. 
Receives terms of submission from Alexander, 396. De- 
livers Pelopidas from prison, ibid. Marches to Sparta by 
night, with a design to take the city by surprize, 397. At- 
tacks the city in several quarters, ibid. On the failure of his 
designs, resolves to give the Lacedezmonians and Athenians 
battle, 399. Moves on the charge, 401. Makes a very ex- 
traordinary effort without regard to the danger of his own life, 
403. Receives a mortal wound in his heart, 404. His dying 
words, 405. Receives Philip, son of Amyntas, into his 
‘house, as a pupil, 415. 

Ephesus, Alexander assigns to the temple of Diana there 
the tributes which are paid to the kings of Persia, ii. 93. 

Ephialtes declares against giving assistance to the Lacedx- 
monians at war with their rebellious slaves, i, 189. 

Ephori, a court of, its erection and power, i. 20. 

Epidaurus, i. 240. 
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Episthenes, a Grecian commander against the Persians, i. 
327. - 
Eretria, Phocion drives Plutarch, after having discovered 
his treacherous behaviour, out of that city, ii. 17. 

Eubea revolts to the Peloponnesians, i. 288. 

Eudemidas ascends the throne of Sparta, on the-death of 
Agis, his father, 11. 214, His character, ibid. Opposes the 
continuance of the war against Macedon, ibid. Remarkable 
sayings of his, 214—215. | | 

Eumenes, appointed governor of Paphlagonia and Cappa» 
docia, ii. 239. Betrayed by one of his officers, and com- 
pletely discomfited by Antigonus, 244. Rallies his men, and 
escapes his pursuers, ibid. Returns to the field of battle, 
and burns the bodies of the slain, ibid. Retreats to the castle 
of Nora, with a select body of soldiers, ibid. Holds out 
against the whole strength of Antigonus for a year, and forces 
him`to quit the siege, 245, Appointed by Olympias to the 
chief command in Asia, 246. His great address in the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, 247, 248. Attacked by 
Antigonus in his winter quarters, ibid. His infantry rout the 
phalanx of Antigonus, ibid. His army incensed against 
him on the loss of their baggage, 249. Is seized by the sol- 
diers, 250. His speech to them on that occasion, ibid. 
Conducted bound into Antigonus’s camp, and executed, 
ibid. 

Euphenus, a Lacedemonian, his quarrel with Polychares, 
a Messenian, i. 37. 

Euribyades, commander of the Spartan fleet against Xerxes, 
proposes its advancing to co-operate with the army, i. 138. 
Imagines himself glanced at in a reply made by Themistocles, 
and offers to strike him, ibid. Receives a memorable answer, 
ibid. 

Eurydice, mother of Philip, requests Pelopidas, who carries 
him to Thebes, with other hostages, to procure him an edu- 
cation worthy of his birth, 1. 415. 

Eurydice, grand-daughter of Philip of Macedon, married 
to Philip Arideus, ii. 237. Levies an army against Olym- 
pias, 282. Writes pressingly to Cassander for assistance, ibid. 
Dismisses Polyperchon from the administration, ibid. Wishes 
to defer fighting till reinforced by Cassander, 282. Deserted 
by her troops, 283. Falls into the hands of Olympias, ibid. 
Confined in prison, ibid. Receives a message from Olympias, 
to make her choice of a poniard, a cup of poison, ora rope, 
as the means of death, 284. Is found by the messenger 
binding up the wounds of her murdered husband, with linen 
torn from her own body, ibid. Receives the message with 
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the greatest composure, ibid. Her petition to the gods, ibid. 
Strangles herself with the rope, ibid. 
Eurysthenes, joint king of Sparta with Procles, i. 13. 


ie 
Father, the remarkable speech of a Syracusan one, i. 275. 


G. 

Gabana, Alexander marches to that country, to divert 
the melancholy with which he is oppressed on the death of 
Cis, 0." 177. 

Gangamela, memorable battle of, between Darius and Alex- 
ander, i. 150—154. 

Gauls, make an irruption into Macedon, ii. 295. Being 
refused a certain sum of gold, they attack Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
cut off his head, and carry it through their ranks on the top 
of a lance, ibid. Meet with a vigorous resistance under the 
conduct of Sosthenes, ibid. A fresh swarm, headed by 
Brennus, enter Macedon, and cut Sosthenes and his gallant 
army to pieces, ibid.- After draining the country of all its 
wealth, they bend their course towards Greece, ibid. The 
Grecian states, animated by their extreme danger, adopt a 
strict discipline, and wise counsels; secure the straits of Ther- 
mopylæ; and send a fleet to the coasts of Thessaly, to sup- 
port the operations of the army on lard, 296. After re- 
peated losses, Brennus is obliged to desist from his attempt to 
force the pass, ibid. Detaches a body of his troops to plunder 
fEtolia, ibid. Half of them cut in pieces, ibid. The Thes- 
salians direct him to the passage over mount (Eta, ibid. 
Marches to the temple of Delphi, with a design to plunder 
it, ibid. The Delphians, animated by religious enthusiasm, 
make a desperate sally on the barbarians, who, struck with 
a panic, flee with precipitation, ibid. Are pursued for a day 
and night, ibid. Most of them perish, ibid. Brenaus kills 
himself, 297. The few who survive endeavour to escape, 
but are destroyed by the several nations through which they 
pass, ibid. Make a fresh irruption into Macedon, 299. ‘The 
Macedonians flee before them, ibid. Are harassed in their 
marches, and led into disadvantageous ground, by Antigo- 
nus, who at last cuts them to pieces, ibid. 

Gaza,’ Alexander meets with more resistance there than he 
expects, ii- 159. The town is stormed by him, and the gar- 
rison ordered to be cut in pieces, ibid. | 

Gordian knot, the celebrated one cut by Alexander, ii. 
97: 

Granicus, the memorable passage of Alexander over that 
river described, ii. 86. | 


TND. 


Greece, earliest state of it, i. 1. Of the government of 
Sparta, and the laws of Lycurgus, 13. Of the government 
of Athens, the laws of Solon, and the history of the republic 
from the time of Solon to the commencement of the Persian 
war, 41. A short survey of the state of Greece previous to 
the Persian war, 66. From the expulsion of Hippias to the 
death of Darius, 75. From the death of Miltiades to the 
retreat of Xerxes out of Greece, 108. From the retreat of 
Xerxes to the peace conciuded between the Greeks and Per- 
sians, 146. From the victory at Mycale, to the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, 163. From the peace of Persia to 
the peace of Nicias, 186. From the peace of Nicias to the 
end of the Peloponnesian war, 228, From the demolition 
of the Athenian power to the death of Socrates, 313. From 
the death of Socrates to the death of Epaminondas, 369. 
From the birth to the death of Philip king of Macedon, 
418. From the birth of Alexander to his setting out for 
Asia, and to his death, 1. 56. From the destruction of 
Thebes to the death of Antipater, 207. From the death of 
Alexander to the death of Antigonus, 235. From the 
death of Antipater to the final overthrow of the family of 
Philip, 264. From the overthrow of the family of Philip, 
to the confederacy formed by the Macedonians and Achzans 
against the fEtolians, 290. From the confederacy between 
the Ætolians and Spartans against the Achzans, to the in- 
vasion of Greece by Antiochus king of Syria, 310. From 
the invasion of Greece by Antiochus, to the captivity of the 
Achzan chiefs in Italy, 332. From the captivity of the 
Achean chiefs, to the sacking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
348. The miserable state of Greece during that period, 
365—374. 

Grecian states, their confederacy weakened by Persian bribes, 
1. 970: 

Guest, a remarkable story of an ungrateful one, ii. 8—10. 

Gylifpus the Lacedæmonian general, approaches to the 
relief of the Syracusans, 1. 247. Storms the fort of -Lab- 
dalla, 248. Defeats the Athenians, 249. Prevails on the 
Syracusans to fit out the strongest fleet in their power, and to 
hazard a battle at sea, 251. Leads out all his forces in the 
night-time to attack the forts of Plemmyrium, ib. Carries 
the greatest of them by storm, 252. ‘Throws troops into 
Catana, 257. Marches out of the intrenchments at Epipole, 
259. Deprives Nicias of all hopes of success, 261. Re- 
pulsed by the T'yrrhenians, 263. Completely successful over 
the Athenians, 274. Uses his utmost endeavours, but in 
yain, to have Nicias and Demosthenes given up to him, 278. 
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H. 

Hagosa, city of, besieged by Alexander, ii. 180. Surren- 
ders at discretion, ibid. 

Halicarnassus, besieged by Alexander, ii. 94. The city 
makes a vigorous resistance, ib, Is taken and demolished 
to its foundations, 95. 

Harpagus, a Persian general, defeats Histieus, takes him 
prisoner, and sends him to Artaphernes, i. 84. 

Harpalus, governor of Babylon, by Alexander’s appoint- 
ment, disgusted with his master’s cruelty, and ambitious of 
power himself, goes into Greece, 11. 200. Assembles a body 
of six thousand soldiers, and lands at Athens, ibid. Lavishes 
immense sums among the mercenary orators there, ibid. 
Attempts to corrupt Phocion, but finds it impossible to shake 
his integrity, ibid. Is ordered by the assembly to leave the 
city, 201. Loses all hopes of aspiring successfully to com- 
mand, ibid. 

Hegesandrides, a Spartan commander, gains an advantage 
over the Athenians, i. 288. 

Helena, queen of Sparta, famous for her beauty and infi- 
delity, i. 7. 

Ffelotes rise in rebellion to vindicate their rights, i. 14. 
Subdued by the citizens and made prisoners of war, ibid. 
Condemned to perpetual slavery, ibid. Take arms against 
their masters, and threaten the destruction of the Spartan state, 
189. Are quelled at the approach of Cimon, ibid. Make a 
fresh insurrection, ibid. Possess themselves of a strong fortress, 
ibid. Hold out a siege of ten years, ibid. ‘The besieged 
have then their lives spared by the Lacedemonians, on condi- 
tion of leaving Peloponnesus for ever, ibid. 

Feilespont, Phocion drives ‘Philip out of it, ii. 21. 

Hefhestion, Alexander’s favourite, accompanies him to the 
tent of Sysigambis, 1. 118. His discreet behaviour upon the 
occasion, ibid: Is mistaken for the king, ibid. Receives a 
high compliment from him, ibid. Is permitted to give a king 
to the Sidonians, 122, Offers the crown to the two brothers, 
at whose house he is: quartered, ibid. His speech to them on 
their refusing the acceptance of it, ibid. Gets every thing 
ready for Alexander’s passage over the River Indus, 181. He 
marries the youngest daughter of Darius, 199. Loses his life 
by intemperate drinking, 202. His death throws Alexander 
into excessive sorrow, ibid. 

Hercules, the son of Alexander the Great, by Barsine, 
widow of Memnon, set aside from the succession to the throne 
of Macedon, ii. 236. Murdered by Polyperchon, at the in- 
stigation of Cassander, 289. 

Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, debauches the sister of Har- 
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modius, i. G1. Is dispatched by the daggers of Harmodius 
and his friends, 62. 

Hippias, son of Pisistratus, meditates revenge for the 
murder of his brother, 1. 62. Is inflamed by the intrepid be- 
haviour of a courtezan, 63. Sets no bounds to his indigna- 
tion, ibid. Gives his daughter in marriage to the son of the 
tyrant of Lampsachus, ibid. Cultivates a correspondence with 
Axtaphanes, governor of Sardis, ibid. Is supplanted in the 
alliances from which he expected the greatest assistance, ibid. 
His interests at Sparta undermined by the Alcmzonide, ibid. 
He comes to an accommodation with the Spartans, in order 
to redeem his children from slavery, 64. Gives up his pre- 
tensions to the sovereign power, ibid. sAccompanies the 
Persian army, 96. Leads them by the safest marches into 
the heart of Greece, 96. 

Histieus, the tyrant of Miletus, opposes the advice of Mil- 
tiades, i. 79. Is taken by Dariusto Susa, 80. Looks upon 
his detention there as a species of imprisonment, ibid. Find- 
ing himself suspected at the Persian court, he leaves it, 84. 
Is accused by Artaphernes of treachery, ibid. Is rejected, 
as their master, by his own Milesians, ibid. Picks up a few 
scattered remains of the routed armies, ibid. Falls in with 
Harpagus, one of the Persian generals, ibid. Is routed by 
him, and made a prisoner, ibid, Is sent to Artaphernes, and 
by his orders crucified, ibid. 

Hydaspes, Alexander is greatly perplexed with the difficul- 
ties which attend his passage over that river, il. 181. 


E 

Javan, the son of Japheth, the father of all the nations 
generally denominated Greeks, 1. 3. 

Jaxarthes, Alexander finds the crossing that river a difficult 
tac le oll. 1 ee 

Illyrians make en irruption into Macedon, and commit great 
devastations, ii. 317. Defeated by Antigonus in a pitched 
battle, ibid. 

India, some account of it, un. 179. 

Inachus, the first king of Argos, i. 4. 

Indus, Alexander arrives at the banks of that river, and 
finds every thing got ready for his passage over tt, i. Lae 

fonians, advised by Miltiades to break down the bridge 
thrown over the Isther, by Darius, and cut off the Persian 
retreat, i. 79. Reject his counsel, ibid. Are driven back 
under the command of Aristagoras, by the Persians, with 
great slaughter, 83. Their affairs become desperate, 85. 


They fortify Miletus, ibid. Exert all their efforts by sea, 
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which are rendered fruitless by the operations of Persian gold, 
ibid. 

Isadas, a young Spartan, his beautiful person and uncommon 
military appearance described, i. 398. Rewarded and fined, 
ibid. 

Isagoras, supported by the rich, contends for that power at 
Athens, which he had before joined in distressing, 1. 75. 

Tsocrates, the celebrated rhetorician, unable to survive the 
ignominy with which his country was covered by the battle of 
= Cheronea, hastens his death by abstaining from food, ii. 

40. 

Isthmian games, the rewards to the victors at them, lessened 
by Solon, i» 33. 


L, 

Lacedemonians send to Athens to implore succours, on the 
insurrection of the Helotes, i. 189. Are powerfully assisted 
by Cimon, ibid. Again request assistance, but are denied it, 
ibid. Finish the war with their insurgents by themselves, 
ibid. Are jealous of the Athenians, 195. Feel their un- 
easiness increased by the successful operations of Pericles, 
in Thrace, 196. Send ambassadors to the Athenians, in 
consequence of the war resolved against them, 199. Their 
requisitions, ibid. Renew their hostilities, 205. Invade the 
territories of Athens, 206. Send ambassadors to Athens, 
232. Give assistance to the Syracusans, 247. Defeat the 
Athenians in a battle by land, 249. Gain a naval victory 
over them, 256. Avail themselves of the disturbances at 
Athens, 288. Are worsted by the Athenians in a naval en- 
gagement, 289. Are alarmed by the success of Alcibiades, 
292. Fix upon Lysander for their general, ibid. Oblige 
the Athenians to demolish their democracy, 313. Enter into 
a treaty with Cyrus, 314. Write to Pharnabasus in a very 
abject style to deliver them from their formidable enemy, Al- 
cibiades, 315. Endeavour to deprive the Athenian fugitives 
of their last resource, 317. Prohibit the cities of Greece, 
by an edict, from giving them refuge, ibid. 

Lamachus, his reason for making directly to Syracuse over- 
ruled, i. 241. Abandoned by his men, 24.5. 

Lelexa, supposed to be the first institutor of Sparta, and 
Lacedemon, 1. 7. 

Leonidas, appointed to the command of the important pass 
of Thermopylæ, with six thousand men, i. 126. Finding 
his post untenable, he advisés the troops of the allies to retire, 
130. Dismisses all but his three hundred Spartans, ibid. 
His remarkable address to them, ibid. Is the first who 
falls, 131. 
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Leonidas, one of Alexander’s preceptors, a particular in- 
stance of the severity of his morals, ii. 58. 

Leosthenes, marches against Antipater with a powerful army, 
i. 223. Routs Antipater, whose forces had deserted to him, 
ibid. Attacks the city of Lamia, whither Antipater had re- 
tired, ibid. Is killed by a stone, 224. 

Leotichydes, succeeds Demaratus as colleague to Cleomenes, 
i. 90. Concurs with his views, ibid. Punishes the Ægine- 
tans, ibid. Puts to sea, 158. Lands his forces at Mycale, 
159. Draws up his army in two bodies, ibid. Gains a com- 
plete victory, ibid. 

Lycurgus, his character, i. 15. He sacrifices his ambition 
to his duty, 16. His travels described, ibid. Finds it ne- 
cessary, on his return to Sparta, to change the whole form of 
government, 17. Communicates his designs to his particular 
friends ; and having gained over the leading men, carries his 
reforming design into execution, 18. His regulations de- 
scribed, and his laws enumerated, 19—36. 

Lycurgus, an Athenian orator, procures the death of Ly- 
sides, one of the generals, for his ill conduct at the battle of 
Cheronea, ii. 41. Makes a reproachful speech to him, ibid. 
His character and employments described, ibid. 

Lysander chosen by the Lacedemonians for their general, 
in order to oppose Alcibiades, i. 292. His character, ibid. 
He brings his army to “phesus, ibid. Receives advice of the 
arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, 293. Sets out from Ephesus to 
make him a visit, ibid. And complains of the duplicity of 
Tissaphernes, ibid. Mans a few ships to repel the insults cf 
Antiochus, 294. Is victorious, ibid. Is suspended by Cal- 
licratidas, 295. Is solicited to return, 299. Is invested with 
the power of an admiral, ibid. Sails towards the Hellespont, 
ibid. Lays siege to Lampsacus, carries it by storm, and 
abandons it to the mercy of his soldiers, ibid. His cautious 
behaviour, ibid. He makes preparations for an engagement, 
301. Gains a victory, 303. His behaviour to Philocles, one 
of the Athenian generals, 304. Prepares for the siege of 
Athens by land, ibid. Arrives in the port, 305. Demolishes 
the walls of Athens with great solemnity and insolence, 307. 
Procures a guard for the thirty tyrants, his own creatures, 
314, Is willing to grant the tyrants of Athens assistance, 
319. 

Lysiades, the tyrant of Megalopolis, abdicates the sove- 
reignty, and makes application that the city may be admitted 
into the Achzan league, ii. 308. l 

Lysias, an orator of Syracuse, raises five hundred soldiers 
at his own expence, and sends them to the aid of the Athenian 
fugitives, 1. 318. ; 
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Lysicies, one of the Athenian generals, his presumptuous 
exclamation at the battle of Chzronea, 11. 36. Sentenced to 
death for his ill conduct in that battle, 41. 

Lysimachus, appointed governor of Thrace and the Cher- 
sonese, ii. 239. Gives orders to be saluted king, 258. in- 
vades Macedon, 293. Sets up aclaim to that kingdom, ibid. 
Overcomes Pyrrhus, his competitor, ibid. Dissensions arise 
between his different queens and their offspring, which termi- 
nate in acts of cruelty, 294. The injured party throw them- 
` selves on the protection of Seleucus, ibid. Meets Seleucus 
on the field of Cyrus, ibid. Acquits himself with all the vi- 
gour and activity of youth, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
ibid. Is slain, ibid. 


M. 

Macedonia, kingdom of, first governed by Caranus, de- 
scended from Hercules, i. 8. | r 

Macedonians, terrified at the appearance of the elephant 
-of Porus, planted to dispute their passage over the river Hy- 
daspes, ii. 182. 

Madathes, commander of the province of Uxii, ii. 156. 
Resolves to hold out to the last extremity, ibid. Withdraws 
into his own city, ibid. Forced from thence, he retires into 
the citadel, ibid. Sends deputies to Alexander to sue for 
quarter, 157. Obtains it by the interposition of Sysigambis, 
ibid. 

Megacles, the Athenian, leader of the inhabitants upon the 
sea coast, i. 55. Drives Pisistratus out of the city, 59. Re- 
cals him, and gives him his daughter in marriage, ibid. 

Mandanis, a Brachmin, his interview with Onesicritus, ii. 
192. Assumes a haughty philosophic tone, ibid. 

Mantinea, battle of, i. 405. 

Mantineans, compelled by the Spartans to throw down their 
walla, 1. $72. 

Marathon, the memorable battle of, described, 1. 100. 

Mardonius, sent by Darius to command inthe maritime 
parts of Asia, i. 86. Ordered to revenge the burning of 
Sardis, ibid. Passes into ‘Thrace at the head of a large army, 
87. ‘Terrifies the inhabitants into an implicit obedience to 
his power, ibid. Sets sail for Macedonia, ibid. Is distressed 
by sea and land, ibid. Is attacked by the Thracians in the 
night, ibid. Is wounded, ibid. Returnsto the Persian court 
covered with grief and confusion, 88. Is displaced, ibid. 
Gives advice to Xerxes which is very well received, 144. 
Passes the winter in Thessaly, 148. Leads his army into the 
province of Beeotia, ibid. Sends Alexander, king of Mace- 
donia, with a splendid retinue to Athens, ibid. Leaves 
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Attica, and returns to the country of Beeotia, 151. Resolves 
to wait the approach of the enemy, ibid. Encamps by the 
river Asopus, ibid. Is impatient to come to an engagement, 
154. Is dissuaded from the hazard of a battle, ibid. Re- 
solves to engage, 155. Makes an alteration in his army, 
ibid. Supposing the Greeks flying, he pursues them, 156. 
Attempts to restore the order of battle, 157. Is killed, 
ibid. 

Mazeus, governor of Babylon, surrenders it to Alexander, 
on his appearance before it after the battle of Arbela, ii. 155. 
Honoured by Alexander with the government of the province 
of Chaldea, 156. 

Medon, son of Cadmus, set at the head of the common- 
wealth of Athens, with the title of Archon, i. 6. 

Megalopolitans, resist Polyperchon’s decree for altering their 
form of government, ii. 275. Are threatened by him, ibid. 
Prepare for a vigorous defence, 276. Repulse the assailants, 
ibid. The noble behaviour of the Megalopolitan wives and 
youths on this occasion, ibid. ‘The assault renewed, and the 
elephants led against the city, 277. Discomfited and over- 
thrown by the stratagem of Damides, ibid. Polyperchon turns 
the siege into a blockade, 278. 

Megara, city of, rejects with disdain the Lacedemonian 
edict against the Athenian fugitives, i. 317. 

Memnon, a Rhodian, one of Darius’s commanders, advises 
their generals not to venture a battle, ii. 84. His opinion 
overruled, 85. Sent into Greece by Darius to invade Mace- 
don, 98. Dies in the expedition, ibid. | 

Memphis, the Persian governor of that city, opens the gates 
of it to Alexander, ii. 140. $ 

Men (eminent) that flourished in Greece, some account of, 
i. 307—312. 3 

Menon, commands the left wing of Cyrus’s army, i. 324. 

Meroé one of Porus’s most intimate friends, sent by Alex- 
ander to him, 1. 189. 

Mesabates, the eunuch, cuts off the head and right-hand of 
Cyrus, at the command of Artaxerxes, 1. 327. 

Messageta, subdued by Alexander, ii. 174. 

Messenians, accused, in a temple dedicated to-Diana, of 
attempting the chastity of some Spartan virgins, and of 
killing Teleclus, one of the Spartan kings, 1. 36. “They 
deny the charge, ibid. Send to consult the oracle of Del- 
phos, 37. Are required to sacrifice a virgin of the family 
of Æpytus, ibid. Make a vigorous struggle for freedom, 
88. Are obliged to take refuge with Anaxilas, prince of 


Sicily, 40. 
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Milesians, assisted by the Athenians, in an expedition against 
Samos, 1. 196. 

Miletus, besieged by the Persians, and taken, 1 85. 

Miltiades advises the Ionians to break down Darius’s bridge 
over the Ister, i. 79. His advice rejected, ibid. Resolves 
to return once more to Athens, 93. Returns with five ships, 
ibid. Appointed chief commander over the ten thousand 
men destined to oppose the Persian army, 97. Prepares for 
the great encounter, 98. Is victorious, 101. Receives from 
his countrymen many striking marks of their gratitude, 104. 
Finds it of-a short continuance, 105. Is accused of having 
taken a Persian bribe, 106. Condemned to lose his life, 
ibid. His punishment changed to a penalty, which he is 
unable to pay, ibid. Is thrown into prison, and there dies, 
ibid. 

Mingimis, the Lacedemonian general, killed in a naval en- 
gagement with the Athenians, 1. 290. 

Mitylene, port of, i. 295. 

Mother, remarkable advice of a Spartan mother to her son, 
1. 29. 
_ Mycale, battle of, i. 156. 

Mycene, kingdom of, seat of Government transferred thi- 
ther from Argos, 1. 4. 


N 

Nabarzanes, conspires with Bessus, general of the Bactrians, 
to seize upon the person of Darius, and to lay him in chains, 
ii. 160. They seize their monarch, bind him in chains of 
gold, enclose him in a covered chariot, and set out with him 
towards Bactriana, 162. Finding it impossible either to con- 
ciliate the friendship of Alexander, or to secure the throne 
for themselves, they give their royal prisoner his liberty, ibid. 
Fall upon him with the utmost fury for refusing to follow them, 
and leaving him to linger in a miserable manner, make their 
escape several ways, ibid. 

Nearchus, appointed by Alexander admiral of his fleet, 
ualO. 

Nicanor, governor of Athens, sets the power of the court 
of Macedon at defiance, ii. 266. Strengthens the garrison 
at Munichia, ibid. Makes himself master of the Pyreus, 
267. Commands the fleet of Cassander, 274. Is defeated 
by Clitus, and obliged to betake himself to flight, ibid. 
Refits his ships, puts to sea, and obtains a complete victory 
over Clitus at Byzantium, 275. Resumes his government, 
laden with honours, 278. Suspected by Cassander of a de- 
sign to render himself sovereign of Attica, ibid. Is invited 
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by him, under pretence of matters of moment, to an empty 
house, where he is basely slain, ibid. 

Niciqs, chiefiy instrumental in procuring a peace between 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians, i. 227. Confounded 
and disgraced, 233. Is sent to Sparta, ibid. Is unable to 
gain the terms demanded, ibid. Appointed to a naval com- 
mand, 236. Appointed one of the generals to his great re- 
gret, ibid. Endeavours to oppose Alcibiades indirectly, ibid. 
Starts numerous difficulties, ibid. Is disappointed, 238. 
Roused by an insult from the Syracusans, he makes the best 
of his way to Syracuse, 243. Succeeded by a stratagem, ibid. 
Lands at Syracuse, ibid. Gains an advantage, but not being 
able to attack the city, takes up his quarters at Catana and 
Naxus, 244. Sets sail for Syracuse to block it up by sea and 
land, ibid. Makes himself master of Epipole, 245. Con- 
ceives great hopes from a successful stratagem, 246. Disdains 
to answer a proposal made .by Gylippus, the Lacedemonian 
general, 248. Prepares for battle, ibid. Marches against 
the Syracusans, 249. Possesses himself of Plemmyrium, 250. 
Writes a melancholy account of his affairs to Athens, ibid. 
Proposes to be recalled, ibid. Having met with a considerable 
check, he does not care to venture a second battle, 254. Is 
forced to give the Syracusans battle by the impetuosity of his 
colleagues, 255. Is thrown into the utmost consternation by 
it, 256. Is terrified by the bold and precipitate resolution of 
Demosthenes, 257. His remonstrances considered as resulting 
from timidity, 258. He is obliged to subscribe to the opinion 
of Demosthenes, 259. Is deprived of all hopes of success, 
261. Prepares to sail from Syracuse, ibid. Is alarmed by 
an eclipse of the moon, ibid. Scrupulously adheres to the de- 
clarations of the soothsayers, 262. Is greatly distressed, 
264. Makes preparations for'a naval engagement, 265. Is 
put to flight, 267. Is deceived by false intelligence, 269. 
An affecting description of his distressed situation, 270, 271. 
He deems it prudent to retire, 272. Arrives at the river 
Erineus, 273. Is summoned by the enemy to surrender, ibid. 
His proposal rejected, ibid. He marches towards the river 
Asinarus, ibid. Surrenders at discretion, 274. Is put to 
death, 278. Eulogium on him, ibid. 

Nysa, city of, taken by Alexander, ii. 180. 


Oenomarchus gains a considerable advantage over Philip, i. 
427. Is entirely defeated, 428. Killed in the pursuit, ibid. 
Hung upon a gallows, ibid. 

Olympias, wife of Philip, provokes him so far by her vin- 
dictive and passionate disposition, as to make him wish for 
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death, ii. 47. Is divorced from him, ibid. Commives at 
the escape of Pausanias after the assassination of the king’, 53. 
Expresses her implacable resentment, by ordering a golden 
crown to be put on his head upon the gibbet, ibid. Pays the 
game funeral honours to him as those prepared for Philip, 54. 
Is said to have prevailed on the Macedonians to pay annual 
honours to Pausanias, ibid. Consecrates the dagger with 
which the king had been murdered, to Apollo, ibid. Re- 
called by Polyperchon from the banishment in Epirus, 246, 
Appoints Eumenes to the chief command in Asia, ibid. Cy- 
nane, thé miother of Eurydice, and Amyntas, her father, 
murdered through her contrivances, 281. Joins Polyperchon’s 
troops, and marches against Eurydice, 282. ‘The soldiers 
of Eurydice, struck with her noble mien, go over to her 
standard, 283. Eurydice and her consort fall into her hands, 
ibid. She shuts them up in a prison. ibid. Fearing the re- 
gentment of the people, she orders them to be put to death, 
ibid. Causes Nicanor to be put to death, 284. Orders a 
hundred noble Macedonians to be executed, ori suspicion of 
being ih the interest of Cassander, ibid. Left to provide for 
her own safety, 285. Shuts herself up in the city of Pydna, 
which she strongly fortifies, 286. Invested by land and sea 
by Cassander, ibid. Disappointed in Her expectation of suc- 
cess from Æacidas, king of Epirus, her brother, ibid. De- 
plovable situation of her and the garrison, 287. Surrenders to 
Cassander, ibid. Stipulates for her life, 288. Is delivered up 
to the civil power, ibid. Offered a ship to convey her to 
Athens, which she refuses, ibid. Insists upon being heard be- 
fore the Macedonians, and justifying her conduct, ibid. A 
band of two hundred soldiers sent by Cassander to put her to 
death, which they refuse, ibid. The relations of those she had 
murdered cut her throat, ibid. Is said to have behaved with 
much fortitude, ibid. Her body suffered to remain some time 
unburied, ibid. l l 

Olympic Games, the rewards of the victors at them lessened 
by Solon, i. 53. } 

Olynthians, courted by the Atheniaris, i. 421. Send to 
Atheris for relief against Philip, ii. I. 

Omphis, a king of India, meets Alexander, ii. 181. Does 

homage to him, ibid. Is sent, with the name of Taxilus, by 
Alexander, to Porus after his defeat, 188.° Is reproached by 
him for his treachery to his country, ibid. Retreats immedi- 
atcly to escape the dart levelled at him, 189. 
_ Onesicritus the philosopher, deputed by Alexander to the 
Indian priests, ii. 191. Meets a body of Brachmins, ibid. 
Addresses himself to Calanus, ibid. His interview with Man 
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danis, ibid.  Persuades them both very urgently to quit their 
austere way of life, and follow the fortune of Alexander, 192. 
Ostracism, its institution, 1. 75. ; 


_ Pactolus, a signal victory gained over Tissaphernes by Age- 
silaus, near that river, 1. 370. 

Panites branded with infamy on his return to Sparta, after - 
the battle of Thermopyle, i. 131. 

Parmenio made governor of: Pheenicia, ii. 120. Advises 
Alexander to attack the Persians inthe night, 148. His rea- 
sons for such advice, ibid. Receives a haughty answer from 
the king, ibid. Is surprised to find him in a calm, sweet sleep, 
just as he is to fight a battle in which his whole fortune lies at, 
stake, 149. Is barbarously murdered, 170. ` 

Parthenia, why so called, i. 39. Join in an insurrection wit 
the Helotes, ib. Settle at Tarentum in Italy, ibid. 

Parysatis prevails on her eldest son, Artaxerxes, to pardon 
her youngest son Cyrus, i. 321. i 

Pausanias king of Sparta, gains a complete victory over the 
Persian army under the command of Mardonius at Platæa, 
1. 157. Commands the Spartan fleet, 167. Is infected with 
the wealth acquired in an expedition against the Persians, 
168. [s mortified by the desertion of the confederates to 
Aristides and Cimon, 169. Resolves to sacrifice his coun- 
try to his ambition, ibid. Makes overtures for gaining the 
favour of Xerxes, ibid. Is deprived of his command, and 
retires, meditating revenge, 170. Receives a second summons 
to appear before the Ephori for fresh crimes, ibid. Comes off 
by the mildness of the Spartan laws, and the authority of his 
regal office, ibid. Acts with less reserve, ibid. Is seized by 
the Ephori in consequence of the detection of new misdemea- 
nors, 172. ‘Takes sanctuary in the temple of Minerva, ibid, 
Is starved to death, ibid. 

Pausanias, the Lacedemonian, usurps the throne of Mace- 
don; i. 4:17. Is expelled, ibid. | 

Pausanias, the Macedonian, affronted by Attalus, the new, 
queeh’s uncle, breathes revenge, ii. 50. Implores the king’s 
justice, 51. Is made one of the chief officers of his life- 
- guard, ibid. Not satisfied with that mark of the king’s con- 
fidence, he meditates his death, ibid. Is instigated to the 
commission of the intended assassination by Hermocrates, the 
professor of philosophy, ibid. Chuses-the day of .Cleopatra’s’ 
marriage for the execution of his horrid design, 52. Slips 
through the crowd while the king is marching on in all his 
pomp, and plunges a dagger into his heart, l 53. Flies towards 
the gates of the city, in order to make his escape, ibid. Is. 


pursued, dispatched, and hung upon a gibbet, ibid. 
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+ Peasant, Athenian, his reply to Aristides, not knowing him, 
1, 124, 
Pedaretus converts a disappointment into joy; i. 31,’ 

Pelopidas slays the Spartan commander at the battle of Tae 
nagra with his own hand, i. 378. At the battle of Tegyra 
he puts a large body of the enemy to thie rout with very un- 
equal forces, ibid. Commands a battalion of the Thebari 
army, 379. Behaves with timidity when summoned to de- 
fend himself against the accusation pointed at him, 392. 
Acquitted, 393. Induces the king of Persia, who had been 
solicited to join the confederates against ‘Thebes, to stand neu- 
ter, 394. Is sent against Polydorus and Poliphroni of Phera 
in Thessaly, 395. Compels Alexander, who had seized the 
government, to make submission to him, ibid. Attempts to 
change the natural brutality of his disposition, ibid: Is ap- 
pointed ambassador to him, ibid. Is seized upon and made 
prisoner, ibid. Is delivered by Epaminondas, 396. Freed 
from his confinement, he resolves to punish Alexander for his 
perfidy, ibid. Leadsa body of troops against him, ibid. Is victos 
rious over him at Cynocephalus, but is unfortunately slain, ib. 
Having made a decision in favour of Perdiccas, king of Mace 
don, he carries his brother Philip with him to Thebes as one 
of the hostages, i. 415. Places him with Epaminondas, ibid: 

Peloponnesian war, 1. 197. 


Pelusium, the Egyptians in that city own Alexander for 
their sovereign, i. 139. 

Perdiccas, son of Amyntas, king of Macedon, opposed by 
Pausanias, i. 415. Confirmed onthe throne by the assistance 
of Iphicrates the Athenian general, ibid. His title is again 
disputed, ibid. Refers the contest to the decision of Peldpidas, 
who gives it in his favour, ibid. | | 

Perdiccas, one of Alexancer’s captains, receives his royal 
master’s dying directions, and a ring from his finger, ii. 204, 
Ingratiates himself with Arideus and Roxana, 237. Pos. 
sesses himself of all that he desired but the empty name of 
royalty, ibid. Procures the death of the most active of Ari- 
dæus’s friends, ibid. Persuades him to marry Eurydice, 
ibid. Conspires, in conjunction with Roxana, the death of 
Statira, who was great with child by Alexander, and that of 
Parysatis her sister, the widow of Hephestion, 238. Pos. 
sessed of the sovereign power of Macedon in the name of the 
two kings, ibid. Determines to perpetuate his power, by re- 
moving his rivals to distant provinces, 239. Made captain of 
the houshold troops, ibid. Marches into Egypt against Ptolemy, 
241. His soldiers, disgusted by his behaviour, mutiny and 
slay him, ibid. 

Periander, king of Corinth, rariked among the seven wit 
men of Greece, i 8: 
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Pericles, his character, i. 186. His artful behaviour in 
order to secure his popularity, 188. Provides Cimon with 2 
sufficiency of foreign employment to keep him at a distance, 
ibid. Refuses to comply with the demands of the Lacede- 
monians, embarrassed by the insurrection of their slaves, 189. 
First proposes the decree to recal his rival from banishment, 
191. Sets himself to complete the work of ambition which. 
he had begun by various acts of popularity, 192. Opposed: 
by dea brother-in-law of Cimon, 194. Rises supe- 
rior to all opposition, 195. Becomes the principal ruler at 

thens, ibid. Protects the allies of Greece; and grants their 
cities all they think fit to ask of him, 196. Encourages an 
expedition against Samos, to please a famous courtezan, ibid. 
Invests the capital of Samos, and obliges it to surrender, ibid. 
Returns to Athens flushed with success, 197. Seeing a war 
with the Lacedzmonians inevitable, he advises that aid should 
be given to the people of Corcyra, ibid. ‘Thinks it incumbent 
on him to inspire his countrymen with courage to prosecute the 
war against the Lacedemonians, 199. Brings the people 
over to his opinion, 200. His motives explained, ibid. He 
animates the Athenians to let the enemy consume themselves 
with delay, 203. Is generally supposed to have occasioned. 
the plague at Athens, 207. Is restored to the command of 
the army ina short time after he had been deposed from it, 
908. Is seized with the plague, ibid. His dying words, 209. 
His character, ibid. 

Perseus, after having unfortunately slain his grandfather 
Acrisius, the last king of Argos, translates the government 
from thence to Mycenz, i. 4. 

Perseus, son of Philip of Macedon, plots the destruction 
of his brother Demetrius, ii. 340. His character, ibid. 
Gains over the ambassadors his father had sent to Rome, who 
forge the hand-writing, and signet of Flaminius, 341. Suc- 
ceeds his father in the throne, ibid. His popular behaviour, 
341, 342. Intrigues with his-neighbours, 342. Looked upon 
asthe bulwark of Grecian freedom, ibid. Suspected by the 
Romans, 343. Is defeated by the Roman consul under the 
walls of Pydna, ibid. Flees to Pella, ibid. Murders two of 
his officers, ibid. Deserted by his attendants, he retires to 
Amphipolis, from whence he is driven by the inhabitants, ibid, . 
Takes refuge in the temple of Castor and Pollux in Samothrace, 
344. Surrenders to Octavius the Roman pretor, ibid. His 
abject behaviour, ibid. Is led in triumph through the streets 
of Rome, and thrown into a dungeon, where he starves hime. 
self to death, ibid. | l 

Persia, king of, weakens the Grecian confederacy by bribesy 
i, 370. Gains over the Spartans, ibid. Becomes arbitrator 
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ef Greece, 372. Gains many favourable stipulations of the 
conclusion of a peace between the rival states, ibid. 

Persians drive back the Ionians under the command of 
Aristagoras, with great slaughter, i. 83. Are defeated by 
the Macedonians, 11. 90. 

Pharnabasus complies with the wishes of the Lacedemo- 
nians, by giving orders for the assassination of Alcibiades, i. 

5. 


Philanius conduets the Partheniz to Tarentum, 1. 38, 

Philip, son of Amyntas, king of Macedon, carried by Pe- 
lopidas to Thebes, i. 415. Placed with Epaminondas, ibid. 
Improves greatly by the instructions of his preceptor, a cele- 
brated Pythagorean philosopher, ibid. Still more by those 
of Epaminondas, ibid. Leaves Thebes clandestinely, on the 
news of a revolution at Macedon, 416. Finds the Macedo- 
nians surprised at the loss of their king Perdiccas, ibid. Go- 
verns the kingdom for some time as guardian to young Amyn- 
tas, 417. Mounts the throne, ibid. Makes it his first care 
to gain the affections of his own people, and to raise their 
spirits, 418. Trains his subjects to arms, and reforms their 
discipline, ibid. Institutes the famous Macedonian phalanx, 
ibid. Makes up matters with his enemies nearest to him, 
419. Turns his forces against the Athenians, ibid. Gives 
them battle, and defeats them, ibid. Gains upon them by his 
moderation, and concludes a peace with them, ibid. Subdues 
the Pzonians, ibid. Obliges the Illyrians to restore all their 
conquests in Macedonia, 420. Declares Amphipolis a free 
city, ibid. Makes a conquest of it by the remissness of the 
Athenians, ibid. Seizes Pydna and Potidea, 421. Seizes 
the city of Crenides, and calls it Philippi, 422,- Discovers 
a very valuable gold mine there, ibid. Consults the Delphic 
oracle, and takes the advice of it, ibid. Is pleased to see the 
states of Greece weakening each other by mutual hostilities, 
425. Makes himself master of Methone, and razes it, 426. 
Loses one of his eyes by a very singular accident, ibid. Hange 
up the archer of Amphipolis, by whose arrow he lost it, ibid. 
Marches to Thessaly, and frees the Thessalians from their 
tyrants, 427. Marches towards Thermopyle, 428. Turns 
his arms against the Olynthians, ii. 1. Having corrupted 
the principal men in Olynthus, he enters it, plunders it, 
and sells the inhabitants, 3. Is addressed by the Thebans, 
jbid. Declares in their favour, 4. His artful behaviour 
upon the occasion, ibid. Pursues his march into Phocis, 6. 
Gains the Straits of Thermopylæ, ibid. Strikes a terror 
among the Phocians, ibid. Allows Phalicus to retire, 7. 
Refers the disposal of the inhabitants of Phocis to the Am- 
phictyons, ibid. Returns in a triumphant manner to his own 
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dominions, 8. Marches into Thessaly, ibid. Confirms the 
Thessalians in his interest, and gains over many of their 
neighbours, ibid. A singular act of private justice by him, 
10. Forms a design against the Chersonese, ib. Writes to 
Athens a letter of complaint, 11. Avails himself of the 
divisions in Peloponnesus, to intermeddle in the affairs of 
the Greek confederacy, 12. Takes the Argives, Messenians, 
and Thebans under his protection, 13, Does all in his 
power to prevent an union between Athens and Sparta, ibid. 
Is disappointed by the prevailing eloquence of Demosthenes, 
ibid. ‘Turns his views towards the island of Eubeea, ibid. 
Sends some troops privately thither at the request of certain of 
the inhabitants, 14. Possesses himself of several strong places, 
ibid. Dismantles Porthmos, ibid. Establishes three kings 
over the country, ibid. Marches towards- Thrace in order 
to distress the Athenians, 17. Leaves his son Alexander in 
Macedon with sovereign authority, 18. Is pleased with 
his military successes; but fearful of his being too inconside- 
rate, sends for him, in order to be his master in the art of 
war, ibid. Opens the campaign with the siege of Perinthus, 
ibid. Resolves to besiege Byzantium, ibid. Amuses the 
Athenians, ibid. Writes a reproaching letter to them, ibid. 
Is obliged by Phocion,.to abandon his design upon Perin- 
thus and Byzantium, 21. Is beat out of the Hellespont, 
ibid. Marches. against Athens, king of Scythia, whom he 
defeats, ibid. Finds his passage disputed on his return by 
the Triballi, 22. Is forced to come toa battle, ibid. Is 
wounded in the thigh, ibid. Is protected by his son, ibid. 
Apprehensive of the consequences of an open war with the 
Athenians, he makes overtures of peace, ibid. Finding they 
will not treat with him, he forms new alliances against them, 
23, ‘Raises divisions between the Locrians of Amphissa, and 
their capital city, ibid. Employs Æschines, the orator, to 
harangue for him at the assembly of the Amphictyons, 24. 
Receives the most welcome invitation and commission from 
the Amphictyons in Thrace, ibid. Declares his readiness to 
execute their orders, 25. Begins his march apparently to 
chastise the irreverent Locrians, 26. Makes a sudden turn, 
and seizes upon the city of Elatea, ibid. Sends ambassadors 
to Thebes, to oppose the eloquence of Demosthenes, 31. 
Sends ambassadors to the Athenians, ibid. Determines to 
bring on a general engagement, 32. Leads his army to the 
lain of Cheronea, 33. His military force described, ibid. 
Tis interview with Diogenes, 34. Commands himself in 
the right wing, and gives proof of skill as well as valour, 
35. Gains a complete victory over the confederates, 36. 
Concludes his important victory by an act of seeming cls- 
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` mency, ibid: Is transported with success, ibid. Drinks _ 
himself into a state of intoxication, ibid. Struck with a re- 
roof from Demades, one of his prisoners, he gives him his 
liveity, and distinguishes him with marks of honour and 
friendship, 39. Releases all the Athenian captives without 
ransom, ibid. Is created generalissimo of the Greek forces 
against the Persians, 46. Makes preparations for the Persian 
invasion, 47. In the midst of his successes he finds his hap- 
piness embittered by domestic divisions, ibid. Is provoked 
' by the ill behaviour ef his wife Olympias to wish for death, 
ibid. Falls in love with Cleopatra, niece of Attalus, his 
general, ibid. Resolves to separate himself from the prin-. 
cess, ibid. His speech to Alexander on his making remon- 
strances against a second marriage, ibid. Declares his mar- 
riage with Cleopatra in form, and celebrates it with grandeur - 
and solemnity, 48. Enraged by the behaviour of his son 
at the celebration of his nuptials, he snatches a sword, and 
flies towards him with it, ibid. Is prevented from executing 
his rash design by stumbling, intoxicated, upon the floor, 
49. Is unpardonably insulted by his son in that situation, 
ibid. Consults the oracle about his project for the conquest 
of Asia, ibid. Interprets the oracle in his own favour, ibid. 
Prepares to celebrate the nuptials of Cleopatra his daughter, 
ibid. Assures himself, from a number of happy presages, of 
conquest, 50. Makes Pausanias one of the chief officers of 
his life guard, 51. Is murdered by him, 53. His charac- 
ter, 54. 

Philip. Aridaus, brother of Alexander the Great, appointed 
king of Macedon, in conjunction with Alexander’s issue by 
Roxana, if it should prove a son, i. 236. His election se- 
cretly opposed by Perdiccas, but in vain, 237. Marries 
Eurydice, ibid. Falls into the hands of Olympias, 283. 
Thrown into prison, and is murdered by some ‘Thracians, 
ibid. 

Philift, son of Demetrius, succeeded Antigonus the second 
as king of Macedon, i. 317. -His character, ibid. The 
direction of the war against the Ætolians committed to him, 
318. Reduces Ambracas, and restores it to the Epirots, 
319. Prepares to carry the war into /Etolia, ibid. Sets out 
from Macedon in the depth of winter, for Corinth, 320. 
Surprizes a party of Eleans, ibid.. Reduces Psophis and 
plunders Elis, ibid. Subdues Tryphalia, and delivers the 
Messenians from the A&tolian yoke, ibid. Makes a tempe- 
rate use of his successes, ibid. Grants peace to all who sue 
for it, ibid. Supports Eperatus in the election of General 
of Achaia, 321. Takes Teichos, and restores it to the 
Achzans, ibid. Makes an inroad into Elis, and presents the 
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Dymeans and the cities in the neighbourhood with the plun-- 
der, ibid. Affects to place great confidencein Aratus, ibid. 
Fails in an attempt on the island of Cephalenia, ibid. In-- 
vades and ravages /Etolia, ibid. Lays’ waste Laconia, ibid. 
Meditates the subjection of all Greece, and a junction with 
Hannibal against the Romans, ibid. His ambassadors to the- 
Carthaginian general intercepted, 322. Obtain their re- 
lease, and conclude a treaty with Hannibal, ibid. Inter- 
cepted a second. time on their return, ibid. ` Dispatches other 
ambassadors, who obtain a ratification of. the treaty, ibid. 
Engages to assist Hannibal with two hundred ships, and a 
considerable body of land forces, ibid. Enters the Ionian 
gulph, taxes Oricum, and lays siege to Apollonia, ibid. 
Surprized and defeated by the Romans, he retreats secretly 
homewards across the mountains, ibid. Takes off Aratus by 
poison, 324.. Looked upon by the Greeks as the champion 
of their freedom against ‘Rome, ibid. Carries the war into 
[llyrium, relieves the Acarnanians, and fortifies himself in 
Thessaly, ibid. Defeats the /Etolians in two engagements, 
ibid. Repulses the Romans, who were laying waste the 
country, 325.° Called back by domestic insurrections to 
Macedon, ibid. Attacks the dominions of the king of 
Egypt, 326. His reply to Marcus /Emilius, the Roman 
ambassador, 327. Destroys Abydos, ibid. Besieges Athens, 
828. Disappointed in his hope of surprizing the city by 
the Roman fleet, he ravages the country in the most cruel 
manner, ibid. Is obliged to sue for a truce to the Roman 
consul, and afterwards accept a peace upon ignominious 
terms, 330. Called to account by them for supposed out- 
rages, 338. Expostulates with them on their injustice, ibid. 
Surprizes Maronea, and puts the inhabitants to the sword, 
339. ` Obliged to send his son Demetrius to. Rome, to make 
an apology, ibid. Suspicious of the connection between 
Demetrius and the Romans, ibid. His suspicions inflamed, 
by Perseus, ibid. Sends ambassadors to Rome to sift the 
affair, 340. Is imposed upon by their baseness, 341. Puts 
Demetrius to death, ibid. Disccvers the forgery too late, and 
dies of a broken heart, ibid. 
: Philocles, his spirited speech before his execution, i. 304. 
Philomelus, the Phocian, chiefly instrumental in spiriting 
up his fellow citizens to arms, i. 423. Is appointed their 
general, ibid. - Applies himself to the Spartans, ibid. Ts 
supplied by them clandestinely with money, ibid. Gets pos- 
session of the temple of Apollo at Delphos, ibid. Defeats 
the Locrians, ibid. Erases the decree of the Amphictyons, 
ibid. «Consults the oracle, 424. Is satisfied with the answer 
of the priestess, ibid. Avails himself of the riches of the 
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temple for the payment of his soldiers, ibid. Throws him- 
self headlong from a rock to prevent his being taken prisoner, 
4.25. z 
Philotas, one of Alexander’s favourites, is informed of a- 
conspiracy against him, ii. 168. Neglects the disclosure of 
it to his-master, ibid. Is suspected himself, and doomed to 
destruction, ibid. Is put to the rack, 169. Confesses his 
guilt, accuses his father, and is stoned to death, ibid. 
Phrygia, Alexander marches into that country, and cuts 
the celebrated Gordian knot, ii. 97. 
Phrynicus, opposes the return of Alcibiades to Athens, 
1. 285. His treasonable practices detected, ibid. He is stabbed 
in the market place, ibid. 
Phocians, cited to appear before the council of Amphictyons, 
i. 423. Cast and heavily fined, ibid. Quote a precedent from 
Homer to vindicate their refusal, ibid. Appoint Philomelus 
their general, ibid. ‘Terrified at the approach of Philip, 1. 6. 
Decline giving him battle, 7. Make submissions to him, ibid. 
Phocion, appointed by the Athenians to command a body 
ef forces sent to the assistance of Plutarch in the isiand of 
Eubæa, ii. 14. His character, ibid. Finds Plutarch traitor- 
ously ready to repulse the very army he had requested, 17. 
‘Drives him out of Eretria, ibid. Appointed general of thé 
army against Philip, he leads his troops to the succour of the 
Byzantians, 21. Is received by them with joy, ibid. Forces 
Philip to abandon his design upon Byzantium and Perinthus, 
ibid. Drives him out of the Hellespont, ibid. ‘Takes some 
of his ships, ibid. Plunders all the open country, ibid. Is 
obliged to retire, ibid. Advises the Athenians to accept 
‘Philip’s pacific proposals, 22. Nobly rejects all the offers made 
him by Harpalus for the corruption of his integrity, 200. _ 
Anecdotes concerning him greatly to his honor, ibid. He 
uses all his influence to prevent the success of Harpalus, 201. 
His behaviour and discourse upon the success of his country- 
men against the Macedonians, 224. Delegated by the Athe- 
nians to sue for peace to Antipater, 226. Intercedes for the 
-festoration of the. Athenian exiles, and gets them restored to 
their ancient privileges, 232. Is proscribed, 267. ‘Throws 
himself upon Alexander, the son of Polyperchon, ibid. 
Charged by the Athenians with high treason, 268. Sent back 
chained to Athens, ibid. His behaviour, 269 Is put to 
death, ibid. His body banished the Athenian territories, 270. 
-Conveyed by Conopion a little beyond Eleusina, ibid. Burned 
by a Megarian woman, and his ashes buried under her hearth, ` 
ibid. The Athenians repent his death, and raise a statue to 
his memory, ibid. ‘They put to death his accusers, 271. His 
aw@logyy ibid. v4 e, 
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Platea, battle of, i. 156. Surprized by three hundred 
Thebans, 200. Besieged by the Lacedemonians, 209—216. 
Surrenders, ibid. The soldiers butchered, and their wives 
sold for slaves, 218. The city demolished, ibid. 

Plateans, apply to the Athenians for their protection and 
alliance, i. 380. 

Plutarch, solicits the assistance of the Athenians in the is- 
land of Eubeea, ii. 14. Is traitorously ready to repulse the. 
very army he had urgently requested, 17. Is driven out of 
Eretria by Phocion, ibid. 

Polipkron, of Pherz, in Thessaly, kills his brother Poly- 
dore, in order to reign alone, i. 395. Is killed by Alexander, 
ibid. 

Polychares, a Messenian, his quarrel with Euphenus, a 
Lacedemonian, 3. 36. p y 

Polydamus, a Macedonian lord, appointed to see the exe- 
cution or Parmenio performed, ii. 169. Sets out for Media, 
and sees the king’s cruel commission effectually executed by 
the murder of Parmenio, 170. 

Polydorus, of Phere, in Thessaly, murdered by his brother 
Polyphron, 1. 395. 

Polyperchon, succeeds Antipater as governor-general of 
Macedon, and protector of the king, iis 245. His character, 
ibid. Recals Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, 
ibid. New models the government of Greece, 265. Dis- 
places the governors nominated by Antipater, ibid. Marches 
into Attica with a powerful army, 274. Commences his 
operations in the Peloponnesus, 275. Acts like a tyrant, ibid. 
The Megalopolitans, resist the execution of his decree to 
alter the form of their government, ibid. Besieges their city, 
276. Is repulsed, ibid. Renews the attack with his ele- 
phants, ibid. They are rendered useless by the contrivance 
of Damides, 277. His army flung into confusion, refuse to 
storm the city, ibid. Appoints a considerable force to 
blockade the city, and hastens with the remainder of his army 
to Macedon, 278. 

Polystratus, gives Darius drink, finding him near his end, 
u. 162. 

Porthmes, a fortress in the island of Eubcea, dismantled by 
s Philip, u. 14. 

Porus, a king of India, is required by Alexander to make 
submissions to him, ii. 181. Provokes Alexander by his 
answer to resolve upon compulsive measures, ibid. Encamps 
on the borders of the Hydaspes, in order to dispute the pas- 
sage with him, ibid. Is mounted upon a much larger elephant 
than any of the rest, 182. Exceeds, himself, the usual 
sature of men, ibid. On hearing that Alexander had passed 
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the Hydaspes, he ‘sends a detachment against him, com- 
manded-by one of his sons, who is defeated, and killed upon 
the spot, 183. Resolves to face Alexander, 184. Sets out 
with a considerable force, ibid. Draws up his army in battle 
array, ibid. Is totally defeated, after having fought with 
incredible bravery, 188. Retires upon his elephant, having 
received a wound in the shoulder, ibid. Is called upon by 
Taxilus to hear a message from Alexander, ibid. Reproaches 
- him for having proved a traitor to his country, ibid. Aims 
a dart at him, ibid. Strongly entreated by Meroe to wait 
upon the conqueror, he consents, and sets forward, 189. Un- 
dejected at his misfortune, he comes up to Alexander with 
a resolute countenance, ibid. His interview with him de- 
scribed, ibid. 

Potidea, battle of, i. 198. Besieged, ibid. 

Proxenes, invites Xenophon into Asia, i. 334. 

Prytani, the name of the chief magistrates at Corinth, i. 8. 

Ptolemy, appointed governor of Egypt, ii. 239. Prepares 
to become an independent sovereign, 241. Resists the power 
ef Perdiccas and the two Macedonian kings, ibid. Leagues 
himself with Lysimachus and Cassander to overthrow the 
power of Antigonus, 253. Defeats Demetrius at Gaza, 254. 
Supports Seleucus in his claims on Babylon, ibid. Defeats 
Antigonus and Demetrius, 258. Assumes the title of king, 

ibid. Sails against the Grecian dominions of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes with a powerful fleet, 293. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, brother of Lysander, treacherously mur- 
ders Seleucus, who had appeared at the head of an army in his 
behalf, ii. 294. Possesses himself of the Macedonian crown, 
ibid. Prevails on the widow of Lysimachus to marry him, on 
a promise of settling the succession on her sons, ibid. Puts 
the young princes to death, and banishes their mother to Sa- 
mothracia, 295. ‘The Gauls invade his dominions, ibid. Be- 
ing refused a certain sum of gold, they defeat him at the head 
of his tumultuary troops, cut off his head, and carry it through 
their ranks on the top of a lance, ibid. 

Pylus, the siege of, it described, 1. 219—221. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, advances against Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, it 293. Sets up a claim to the kingdom of Ma- 
cedon, ibid. Is stripped of his Macedonian possessions by 
Lysimachus, 294. Invades Sicily and Italy, 299. Inflamed 
with indignation against Antigonus for refusing him succours, 
he invades Macedon, ibid. Being: joined by great numbers 
of Macedonians, he defeats Antigonus in a pitched battle, 
300. Applied.to by Cleonymus, a prince ef Sparta, ibid. 
Engages in his cause, and while Areus, who had usurped the 
throne, was absent with the flower of the Spartan army in 
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Crete, carries desolation to the gates of Sparta, ibid. Com. > 
pelled by the Spartans to seek his safety in retreat, 301. Is 
galled by Areus, ibid. His son Ptolemy slain in endeavouring 
to cover his retreat, ibid. Is invited to Argos by a faction 
in opposition to Antigonus, ibid. Desired by the Argives 
to decide the dispute with his antagonist without the city, 
302. Attempting to enter it during the night, he is slain, 
ibid. His eulogy, ibid. ‘The Argives consider his death as 
the effect of supernatural interposition, ibid. 

Python, the Macedonian ambassador, distinguishes himself 
by the liveliness of his orations, ii. 31. His powers inferior 
to those of Demosthenes, ibid. 


R. 

Romans, intercept the ambassadors sent by Philip of Mace- 
don to Hannibal, i. 322. Defeat him at Apollonia, ibid. 
Raise up enemies against him in Greece, 323. Conclude 
a treaty with the /Etolians, ibid. Extend and establish their 
power throughout Greece, ibid. Prevent a peace between 
Philip and the Ætolians, 325. Send a fleet to the support 
of the latter, ibid. Land in Greece, and lay waste the coun- 
try from Corinth to Sicyon, ibid. Attack the island of Eu- 
boea, 326. Retire from Greece, in consequence of a peace 
between them and the Ætolians on the one part, and Philip 
on the other, ibid. Receive complaints against Philip from 
Attalus, the Rhodians, the Athenians, and the Egyptians, 
327. Declare themselves guardians of the young king of 
Egypt, ibid. Send Marcus Æmilius as ambassador to Philip, 
ibid. Warn him not to attack Egypt, to abstain from war 
with any of the Grecian states, and to submit the disputes to 
arbitration, ibid. ‘Dispatch a fleet under the conduct of Sul- 
pitius, to the relief of Athens, 328. Send Flaminius to pro- 
secute the war against Macedon, 330. He detaches the /Eto- 
lans and Achæans from their connection with Philip, ibid. 
Reduces him to the necessity of accepting a peace on morti- 
fying conditions, ibid. Prescribe limits to Antiochus, 332. 
Defeat him at Thermopylæ, 333. Reduce the Ætolians, 
333—336. Interfere in’ the affairs of the Achzans, 337: 
Breax the strength of their confederacy, ibid. Seek occasion 
to quarrel with Philip, 338. Call him to account for supposed 
outrages, 359. Strive to debauch the filial affection of De- 
metiius, 339. Acknowledge the title of Perseus, 342. Seek 
an occasion of quarrelling with him, 343. He is defeatéd 
by them at Pydna, ibid. Reduce the whole of Macedon, 
344 Appoint anew form of government, 345. Entirely 
subjugate Greece, ibid. Their arbitrary and unjust proceed- 
ings against the Acheans, 346. ‘Transport a thousand of 
their chiefs into Italy; 347. Abolish popular assemblies im 
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Greece, 349.. Reduce it toa Roman province, ibid. Dee 
feated by Mithridates, king of Pontus, 350, Are massacred. 
throughout Asia, ibid. 

Roxana, daughter to Axertes, king of the Sacæ, appears 
so alluring in the eyes of Alexander, that he makes her his 
wife, ii. 177. Delivered of a son, whom she names Alex- 
ander, 238. In concert with Perdiccas, procures the death 
of Statira, who was great with child by Alexander, ibid. Is 
put to death by Cassander, 257. 


Sace, the conntry of the, over-run and laid waste by Alex- 
ander, ii- 177. 

Sacred Vun, a battalion of the Theban army distinguished 
by that name, i. 380. Remain invincible for a succession of 
years, until cut down by the Macedonian phalanx under Philip, 

Salamis, taken by stratagem, and added to the dominion of 
Athens, i. 43. The battle of, described, 140—142. 

Scythians submit to Alexander, ii. 172. 

Seleucus, appointed to command the royal cavalry, ii. 239. 
Appointed governor of Babylon, 251. Requested by Anti- 
gomus to give an exact statement of the revenues of his 
province, 252. Refuses to comply, ibid. Withdraws from 
Babylon in the night, and flees into Egypt, ibid. Furnished 
by Ptolemy with a small body of troops, 254. Conducte 
them with much hazard to Babylon, 255. Received with 
great joy by the inhabitants, ibid. His character, ibid. 
Takes upon him the title of king, 258. Dissensions arising 
in the family of Lysimachus, the injured party put them- 
selves under his protection, 294, Meets Lysimachus on 
the field of Cyrus, ibid. His fortune prevails, and Lysimachus 
is slain, ibid. Resigns his Asiatic dominions to his son An- 
tiochus, ibid. Is treacherously slain by Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
in whose behalf he had appeared at the head of an army, 
ibid. 

Sicyon, supposed to be the most ancient kingdom of Greece, 
le $o 

Simonides, the poet of Ceos, sings the exploits of his coun» 
trymen in a style becoming their valour, i. 185. 

Sisyphus, the son of Æolus, makes himself master of 
Corinth, i. 8. | 

Socrates, the celebrated philosopher, refuses to act against 
the incendiaries who accuse the admirals victorious over 
Callicratidas at Arginuse, i. 296. The only person who 
ventures to appear in defence of Theramenes his disciple, 
317. His character, 348. A particular account of the pro- 
ceedings against him, 349, A memorable. speech of his 
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in Consequence of the charge against him, 352—357. Is 
sentenced to drink hemlock, 358. Receives his sentence 
with the utmost composure, ibid. His behaviour in the 
interval of his execution, 359. Crito having bribed the gaoler, 
offers. him his liberty, which he rejects, 360. His behaviour 
on the day of his death, and discourse with his friends, 363. 
The Athenians repent of his death, cause a statue and chapel 
to be erected to his memory, and put to death his accusers, 
367, 368. : 
= Solon, the celebrated Grecian legislator, applied to by the 
Athenians for his-advice and assistance, i. 43. An account 
of his birth and character, ibid. He adds Salamis to the. 
dominion of Athens by a stratagem, ibid. Addressed by the 
sages of Greece as their associate, 44. A remarkable saying 
of his, 46. His interview with Creesus, king of Lydia, ibid. 
His political operations at Athens described, 48. He with- 
draws from the city to avoid the importunity of some, and 
the captions petulance of others, 54,55. ‘Travels to Egypt, 
Lydia, and several other countries, ibid. Returns to Athens 
after an absence of ten years, 56. Having been opposed 
by the bad designs of Pisistratus, he wishes to subvert them, 
ibid.” Endeavours to oppose art to his cunning, ibid. Em- 
ploys all his authority and eloquence in opposition to a 
dangerous request made by him, but in vain, 57. Re- 
proaches the Athenians for their cowardice and treachery, 58. 
Dies in the 80th year of his age, after having survived the 
liberty of his country not above two years, ibid. His charac-\ 
ter, 59. 

Sparta, supposed to have been instituted by Lelexa, i. 7. 
The behaviour of the Ephori when the news arrived of the 
victory gained by Epaminondas, 1. 389. Striking courage of 
the citizens, both male and female, upon the melancholy occa- 
sion, 390. 

Spartans, their old jealousies begin to revive, i. 369. 
They fall upon the Eleans, ibid. Take them into an alliance, 
ibid. Attacked on all sides, 371. Their allies at first are 
routed, ibid. ‘They turn the scale of victory by their own 
valour, and come off conquerors, ibid. Sustain a naval loss 
at Cnidus, ibid. Freed from the terrors of a foreign enemy, 
by the conclusion of a peace, they proceed to spread terror 
among the petty states of Greece, 372. Compel the Man- 
tineans to throw down their walls, ibid. Oblige the Corin- 
thians to withdraw the garrison from Argosi, ibid. Subdue 
the Olynthians, 373. Interpose in a domestic quarrel at 
Thebes, ibid. Turn Pheebidas out of the citadel, and place 
a garrison of their own there, ibid. Produce articles to be: 
exhibited against Ismenias, ibid. Chastise the Phliasians, 
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_ bid. Alarmed from an unexpected quarter, ibid. Incensed 

by the successful efforts of the Thebans for the recovery of 
their freedom, they attempt to seize the Pyreus, 377. By 
so doing they make the Athenians irreconcileable enemies, 
ibid. Repulsed by the inhabitants of Zacinthus and Cor- 
cyra, on their attempting to restore their magistrates by force, 
380. Weaken themselves by their contests with the Athe- 
nians, 381. Enter into a confederacy with the Athenians 
against the Thebans, 384. Order levies to be made in all 
parts of Greece that side with them, ibid. Come to a battle 
with the Thebans, 387. Fight with fury about the body 
of their general, and carry it off, 388. Are defeated, and 
-driven from the field of battle, ibid. Struck with conster- 
nation at their late defeat, they apply to the Athenians for 
succour, 394. Fined by the Amphictyons, 423. Noble be- 
haviour of the women when their city was besieged by Pyr- 
rhus, 11. 301. 

Spitamenes, chief confident of Bessus, seizes him, puts him 
in chains, and delivers him up to Alexander, ii. 171. - 

Sthenelus, king of Mycene, driven out by the Heraclidz, 
or descendants of Hercules, i. 5. i 

Susa, Alexander finds treasures there to an infinite amount, 
ii. 156. 

Syracuse, founded by Archias, a descendant of Hercules, 1. 
239. Siege of it described, 244—7263. 

Syracusans, insult Nicias, i. 242. Deceived by false re- 
ports, they present themselves in order of battle before him, 
ibid. Are forced back tothe city, ibid. Propose an ac- 
commodation, 246. Receive a piece of animating intelli- 
gence, 247. Are astonished and stupified at it, ibid. Are 
prevailed upon to fit out the strongest fleet in their power to 
hazard a battle at sea, 251. Sustain a considerable loss, 252. 
Gain a victory over the Athenian fleet, 256. Attack the 
intrenchments of the enemy, and gain a considerable advan- 
tage over them, 262. Drive Eurymedon vigorously into the 
gulph called Dascon, ibid. Erect trophies for the death of 
Eurymedon, 263. Obtain a complete victory over the Athe- 
nians, 267. Are drawn from their festivities to pursue the 
enemy, by a stratagem, 268, 2769. Retire from the Athenians, 
and advance toward them alternately, 272, Drive Demos- 
thenes into a narrow place inclosed with a wall, ibid. Reject 
a proposal made by Nicias with disdain, 273. Throw a num- 
ber of the Athenians into the river Asinarus, 274. Enter tri- 
umphantly into Syracuse, ibid. Consequences of their suc- 
cesses, 275. i 

Sysigambis, Darius’s mother found remaining in the camp 
(with his queen) by Alexander, ii. 116. Receives a message 
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from Alexander, 118. Is visited by him in her tent, ibid. 
Falls prostrate before him, ibid. Is permitted to bury what- 
ever persons she pleases according to the Persian customs, iby 


T 

Tarsus, Alexander marches his whole army to that city, ily 
99. 
Taxilus, See Omphis. 

Thales, his answer to Solon, on Having been asked why he. 
never thought fit to marry, t. 45. His opinion of the most 
perfect popular government, ibid. 

Tharsis, second son of Javan, thought to have settled in 
Achaia, i. 3. 

Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, prompted by a violent 
desire to see Alexander, leaves ‘her dominions, and travels 
through a great number of countries to gratify her curiosity, 
u. 165. On coming near his camp, she sends a message to 
him, ibid. Receives a favourable answer, ibid. Commands 
her train to stop, and advances with three hundred womeny 
ibid. Leaps from her horse the moment she perceives the king, 
tbid. Does not think his person answerable to his fame, ibid. 
Acquaints him with the chief motive of her journey, 156. Her 
information occasions his making some stay with her, ibid. 
She returns to her kingdom, ibid. 

Thebans, active in promoting the Persian interest, i. 370. 
Send ambassadors to the Athenians, ibid. Weary of the 
Spartan yoke, they make a desperate’ attempt to throw it offy 
374. The attempt particularly described, 374—376. Ac- 
quire freedom by its success,` 377. Remain a short time at 
peace, 380. Taking offence at the application made by 
the Platæans to the Athenians, they demolish thet town, 
ibid. They demolish also Thespiz, 381. Grow into power, 
tbid. ‘Take the lead in the affairs of Greece, ibid. Make 
it their maxim to side either with Athens or Sparta, ibid. 
Are under the utmost consternation, on finding the Spartans 
and Athenians confederated against them, 384. Gain a 
complete victory over the Lacedemonians and Athenians, 
404. Lose the fruits of it by the death of their general, 405. 
Surprised at the appearance of Alexander in Beotia, ii. 69. 
Exert themselves with great bravery agamst him, but, after 
a vigorous resistance, are defeated, 70. Their city is taken 
and plundered, ibid. ‘Their distresses in consequence of their 
defeat, ibid. 

Thebes, rejects with disdain the unjust Lacedemonian ordi- 
nance against the Athenian fugitives, i. 317. Makes a decree 
in their favour, ibid. Rebuilt by Cassander, ii. 291. 

Themistocles uses all his eloquence to conyince the Athes 
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nians that the saving of its citizens is the true preservation 
of a state, i. 134. Procures a decree favourable to his de- 
sign to man the fleet, 135. A memorable reply of his, 156. 
He has recourse to a stratagem, in order to bring his confe- 
derates to act in conjunction with him, 139. Is apprised by 
Aristides of his dangerous situation, 140. Full of a gene- 
rous gratitude, he lets him into all his designs and projects, 
ibid. Is carried in triumph by the Lacedemonians to Sparta, 
147. Receives striking honours.at the Olympic games, ibid. 
Sails to all the islands which espouse the interest of the Per- 
sians, in order to levy contributions, ibid. Requires a con- 
siderable sum from the inhabitants of Andros, ibid. Blocks 
them up.for some time. in consequence of their reply, 148. 
Converts the money which he exacts from them chiefly to his 
own private advantage, ibid. His answer to the Spartan 
ambassador, 163. ‘Hie procures himself the negociation of 
an affair of importance at Lacedemon, ibid. His artful be- 
haviour, ibid. Is received by his fellow-citizens in a tri- 
umphant manner at his return, 165. His regulations for the 
safety. of the city, ibid. Forms a scheme for the supplanting 
of Sparta, and making Athens the unrivalled mistress of 
Greece, ibid. Communicates his‘scheme to Aristides, who 
cannot accede to it, 166. Makes himself odious to the Athe- 
nians, 172. Is accused of having beén privy to the designs 
of Pausanias, 173. His answers to the calumnies levelled at 
him ineffectual, ibid. ‘Takes refuge in the island of Corcyra, 
171. Flies from thence to Epirus, ibid. Afterwards to Ad- 
metus, king of the Molossians, for protection, ibi!. Is pro- 
mised protection by him, ibid. Is harassed by his enemies, 
175. His escape is favoured by Admetus, ibid. He is put 
on board a merchant-ship, ibid. Is compelled to discover 
himself to the pilot, ibid. Arrives at Cumæ, ibid. Is sent 
under a strong guard to Sardis, ibid. Requests to have per- 
mission to speak to the king, ibid. Falls before the king in 
the Persian manner, and makes a remarkable address to him, 
176. + Is in high favour at the Persian court, 177. A me- 
morable speech of Xerxes to his wife and children concerning 
hm, ibid. Finds ‘himself unable to sustain the conflict be- 
tween his gratitude to Xerxes and his love for his country, 
ibid. Swallows poison, ibid. His character, ibid. 

Theramenes accuses the Athenian admirals who were vic- 
torious over Callicratidas at Arginuse, 1.296. l 

Thermopyla, an assembly of the Grecian states there twice 
ayear, 1. 5. Battle of, 129. 

Lheseus, king of Athens, unites the twelve boroughs of 
Cecrops into one city, i, 5. : 

Thrasybulus consults with his fellow-citizens at Thebes on 
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a vigorous effort for the benefit of public liberty, i. 3183 
Seizes upon Phyle, a strong castle on the frontiers of Attica, 
ibid. Kepulses the tyrants, with their Spartan guard, on their 
attempting to recover it, ibid. Obliges them to retire, ibid. 
Marches out of Phyle by night, and seizes upon the Piræus, 
ibid. His speech to the troops who fled from him after the 
death of Critias, 319. Preocures the expulsion of the thirty 
tvrants, and the substitution of ten persons in their room, 
ibid. After the demolition of the tyrants, he proposes an 
amnesty, 320. 

Thucydides, brother-in-law of Cimon, combats Pericles in 
all his ambitious measures, but in vain, i 194. 

Tigranes, the Persian general, slain in the battle of My- 
cale, i. 159. 

Timoclea, a Theban lady, her uncommon behaviour, 1. 71. 
Her reply to Alexander, on being carried in chains before 
him, abid. 

Timotheus, his saying about Chares, one of the Athenian 
generals at the battle of Cheronea, ii. 42. 

Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, sends letters to Alex- 
ander, which occasions his hasty advance to that city, i. 157. 

Tissaphernes, stands his ground, with a small part of his 
troops, against the Greeks, 1. 325. Passes through the light 
armed infantry of the Greeks, after the defeat of the greatest 
part of his left wing by them, 327. On his arrival at the 
camp, he clears up a mistake, 328. Has a conferenee with 
Clearchus, 333. Comes up to the Greeks with his whole 
army, in order of battle, 337. After several skirmishes he 
is forced to retire, ibid. Secures an eminence, ibid. Dis- 
lodged from it, ibid. 7 

Trezene, city of, the inhabitants generously offer the Athe- 
nians an asylum, i. 135. i 

Tyre, city of, its happy situation described, 1.125. ‘Taken, 
120, . 

Tyrians receive proposals for a peace from Alexander by 
his heralds, i. 126. Kill them, and throw them from the 
top of the wall into the sea, ibid. Defend themselves with 
the greatest vigour, skill, bravery, and perseverance, 127—129. 
Are invested by the Macedonians on all sides, by sea and land, 
131. Give themselves over for lost, ibid. Are suddenly re- 
- lieved from their terrors by a storm, which makes great havock 
amiong the ships of their enemies, ibid. Find their good for- 
tune counterbalanced by an unexpected calamity, 132. Are 
informed that the Carthaginians, from whom they expected 
succours, are unable to give them any assistance, ibid. Re- 
solve to defend themselves to the last extremity, ibid. Send 
of their women aad children to Carthage, ibid. Invent new 
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atts to defend themselves, and repulse the enemy, ibid. De- 
fend themselves with more vigour than ever, 134. Over- 
powered by their assailants, they are reduced to despair, 135. 
Are conquered, 136. 

Tyrteus, the school-master, sent by the Athenians to com- 
mand the Lacedemonians, i. 38. Harangues, and repeats his 
own works, ibid. Is disliked by the Spartans, 39. Inflames 
them by his orations and songs in praise of military glory, 
ibid. In consequence of those songs and orations, they be- 
come victorious, ibid. He is made free of Sparta, 40. 


W. 
Uxii, province of, commanded by Madathes, ii. 156. 
ax 


Xacinthus, the inhabitants of it having expelled their magis- 
trates, put themselves under the protection of the Athenians, 
i. 380. Repulse the Spartans, ibid. : 

Xanthippus accuses Miltiades of having taken a bribe from 
Persia, i, 106. 

Xenophon invited into Asia by Proxenes, i. 334. Animates 
the Greek officers to behave with boldness and resolution, 
ibid. Presses the nomination of generals, ibid. Commanders 
are appointed agreeable to his advice, 335. His speech to 
inspire his soldiers, ibid. Begins his march with Cherisophus 
and Tymasion, 336. Is followed by a party of the enemy 
commanded by Mithridates, ibid. Is galled by him, ibid. 
Repulses him with loss, and makes good his retreat, 337. 
Arrives near the city of Larissa, ibid. Marches to Mepsila, 
ibid. Dislodges Tissaphernes from an eminence, and opens 
a passage for his troops into the plain, ibid. Meets with dif- 
ficulties, ibid. Is greatly annoyed on his march by a fierce 
and warlike people, 338. After many fatigues and hardships, 
is exposed to new dangers, ibid. After innumerable difficul- 
ties, conducts the Greeks under his command from Persia to 
Greece, 339—347. 

Xerxes, son of Darius, inherits his father’s animosity against 
Greece, i. 108. Assembles a council, 109. Is strongly per- 
suaded by Mardonius to avenge the dishonour done to the 
Persian name, ibid. Receives very different advice from Ar- 
tabanus, and receives it with rage and resentment, 111. 
His reply to him, ibid. Repents, and offers to come over 
tohis uncle’s opinion, ibid. Overpowered by the flatteries 
of his courtiers, he rejects his advice, listens to that of Mar- 
donius, and orders the most extensive preparations to be 
made for carrying on the war, 112. Enters into an alliance 
with the Carthaginians, ibid, Sets out from Susa, ibid. A 
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presumptueus speech of his, 113. His military progress and 
operations described, 113—118. He pursues his cource with- 
out interruption, 120. First finds his passage disputed at the 
straits of Thermopylæ, ibid. Is treated with contempt by 
the Spartans, 128. Is repulsed with great loss, ibid. En- 
deavours to inspire his troops with the promises of reward, 
ibid. Is shamefully defeated by a small body of Spartans, 
131. Tries his fortune at sea, but without suctess, 133. 
Proceeds in his destructive march, 134. Sees with indigna- 
tion that his power is unable to terrify his enemies, 137, 
Marches into Attica, ibid. Finds Athens almost deserted, 
ibid. Puts ali those to the sword who defended the citadel, 
and reduces it to ashes, ibid. Dispatches a messenger to Susa 
with the news of his victories, ibid. Marches towards the sea, 
to act in conjunction with kis fieet, 138. Receives a severe 
blow by the battle of Salamis, 143. Alarmed at his past 
overthrow, he wants a decent opportunity to retreat, ibid. Is 
extricated from his embarrassments by the arrival of Mardo- 
nius, ibid. Is greatly distressed in his retreat, 145. 


THE END. 


Ee, 
G. Woodfall, Printer, 
Paternoster-row, London. -a 
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